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Motor  Carrier  Operations  of  Class  II  and  III  Railroads 
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During  the  perloa  (from  June  16,  1933,  to  June  16,  1936)  when  I  occupied  the  office  of 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  under  the  E^nergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act,  1933,  I  insti- 
tuted, among  other  things,  an  inquiry  Into  the  problems  of  the  so-called  "short  line  railroads.*  This 
inquiry  had  not  been  brought  to  a  completion  at  the  time  when  the  office  expired,  although  the  work  In 
the  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  material  had  Teiy largely  been  done.  Through  the  arrangement  which 
I  was  able  to  make  with  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Coordinator's  funds, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  returnable  to  then,  it  was  possible  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of 
this  and  other  reports. 

The  work  was  In  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Morgan,  director  of  the  Coordinator's  Section  of 
Research,  and  he  has  In  his  Introductory  statement  Indicated  those  who  assisted  him  in  this  work.  Seas 
of  this  assistance  was  furnished,  it  will  be  noted,  without  compensation  and  because  of  interest  in  the 
subject  matter.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  appreciation  of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  work  which  was  done,  to  a  considerable  extent  under  vwy  dlfficiat  circumstances.  It  was,  in  ay 
Judgment,  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

It  Is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  report  will  be  of  very  material  help  to  the  short  lines,  for 
the  character  of  their  problems  proved  to  be  such  that  no  very  concrete  suggestions  can  be  offered  for 
the  Improvement  of  their  conditions,  except  along  lines  which  have  been  and  are  being  followed.  The 
short  lines  are  effectively  organized,  and  their  necessities  are  such  that  there  is  not  much  that  they 
have  overlooked  that  would  be  of  help  to  them.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  report  will  in  Mny  ways 
be  a  useful  document,  not  only  to  the  short  lines  themselves,  but  also  to  the  public  authorities,  such 
as  Congress  and  the  Coiiinlsslon,  that  have  occasion  to  consider  their  needs.  It  assembles  in  compact 
form  much  pertinent  data  which  have  not  hitherto  been  readily  available. 

The  unexpended  Coordinator  funds  which  made  possible  the  completion  of  the  report  were  not 
sufficient  to  pennlt  of  Its  publication.  Because  ^f  Its  Interest  In  the  inquiry,  The  American  Short 
Line  Railroad  Association  offered  to  assume  this  burden,  an  offer  which  I  was  glad  and  grateful  to 
accept. 

JOSEPH  B.  EASTTIAN, 

Former  Federal  Coordinator 
of  Transportation. 
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To  Honorable  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 

Former  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 

During  your  period  of  service  as  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  you  authorized,  under 
Section  13  of  the  Qnergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act,  1933,  an  Investigation  of  the  so-called  short 
line  railroad  problem.  This  Investigation  was  undertaken  by  your  Section  of  Research. 

As  a  first  step,  an  Inquiry  was  directed  to  all  short  line  ccurlers  (class  II  and  class  III 
line-haul  and  switching  and  terminal  companies)  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  their  views  on  a  number  of 
subjects  and  of  obtaining  Information,  supplementary  to  that  contained  in  their  reports  to  the  Inter- 
state Conmerce  Conmlsslon,  as  to  their  properties,  operations,  traffic,  relations  with  other  carriers 
and  with  the  communities  and  shippers  served,  and  other  matters.  Nearly  600  returns  were  received, 
though  some  were  not  complete  or  otherwise  satisfactory.  No  field  investigations  were  undertaken. 

A  preliminary  report,  embracing  Chapters  I  -  V  of  the  report  submitted  herewith,  had  been 
completed  at  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act  of  1933  on  June  16,  1936,  and 
shortly  thereafter  copies  were  distributed,  for  criticism,  to  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  No  conments  were  offered  on  this  material,  which  is 
largely  statistical  In  character,  but  the  report  was  explained  by  one  of  its  authors  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Short  Line  Association  In  August,  1936,  and  was  discussed  by  the  meiBbers  present. 
These  chapters  have  subsequently  been  revised  and  a  concluding  chapter  has  been  prepeo'ed.  The  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association  offered  certain  comments  on  this  chapter,  which  have  been  considered 
and  acted  on  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate. 

The  work  of  analyzing  the  returns  to  the  inquiry  and  bringing  forth  a  report,  under  the 
direction  of  the  undersigned,  was  first  placed  In  the  hands  of  M.  T.  Corcoran,  an  examiner  loaned  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmlsslon.  Mr,  Corcoran  rendered  valuable  service  in  supervising  the  statis- 
tical work  and  In  preparing  a  considerable  part  of  the  text  of  the  first  five  chapters,  but  was  called 
to  other  duties  before  completion  of  the  report.  £.  E.  Hamilton,  a  man  with  aany  years  of  railroad 
experience,  was  then  engaged  to  carry  on  the  work.  He  likewise  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  prep- 
aration of  these  chapters,  as  did  D.  L.  Cullison  for  a  short  period.  Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Hamilton  also 
offered  suggestions  for  the  concluding  chapter. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  final  chapter  and  revision  of  the  preceding  ones,  I  had  the  very 
helpful  cooperation  of  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  who  previously  had  given  much  attention  to  the  problem 
of  short  lines.  Special  thanks  are  due  him,  as  he  received  no  compensation  for  the  time  he  gave  to 
the  study. 

A  large  volume  of  statistical  work  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  preparation  of  a  report 
dealing  with  upwards  of  600  individual  companies.  Herron  R.  Adams  was  particularly  helpful  in  this 
connection.  W.  S.  Metcalf,  loaned  to  the  Coordinator  by  the  Coimnisslon's  Bureau  of  Accounts,  engaged 
in  such  work  until  detailed  to  other  duties,  and  Messrs.  T.  R.  Rudd,  T.  J,  Leonard,  R.  E.  Snyder, 
James  0.  Riley,  and  others  assisted  during  various  Intervals. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  report  follows: 

Chapter  I  Is  Introductory  in  character.  Chapter  II  presents  a  description  of  short  line 
railroads  -  their  mileage,  location,  dates  and  purposes  of  construction,  ownership  and  control,  classes 
of  service  rendered,  connections  with  other  railroads,  and  related  matters.  Chapter  III  traces  and 
explains  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1911  In  the  number  and  mileage  of  short  llnee  and  sbowo 
the  trend  of  their  traffic,  revenues.  Income  and  Investment  In  that  period.  Chaper  IV  describes  in 
considerable  detail  the  financial  condition  of  these  carriers,  by  control  groups,  in  recent  years,  and 
presents  data  on  the  physical  condition  of  their  properties.  Chapter  V,  in  tuin,  analyzes  the  factors 
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which  explain  the  present  condition  of  these  carriers. 

The  final  chapter.  Considerations  Relating  to  the  Future  of  Short  Line  Railroads,  indicates 
that  there  are  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable  factors  In  the  short  line  situation  and  calls  attention 
to  the  extent  to  »vhlch  these  lines  have  shared  In  the  Improvement  of  traffic  since  the  low  period  of 
the  depression.     It  next  analyzes  the  record  of  abcuadonments  since  1920  and  shows  that  the  most  Impor- 
tant cause  has  been  exhaustion  of  the  natural  resources  which  had  furnished  the  major  volume  of  traffic, 
and  that  motor  cooipetltlon.  Including  that  provided  by  the  private  car,  has  become  of  substantial  Im- 
portance In  recent  years.    No  effort  is  made,  however,  to  predict,  except  in  very  general  tenns,  the 
extent  of  abandonments  In  the  future.     The  problem  Is  le€ist  serious  In  the  case  of  the  railroads  con- 
trolled by  Industries.     The  effects  on  comiunltles  of  losing  rail  service  are  analyzed  and  are  shovvi 
not  to  be  harmful  In  all  Instances. 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  local  conditions  with  which  short  lines  have  to  cope  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  field  Investigations,   only  a  general  discussion  of  remedial  measures  could  be  undertaken. 
The  first  line  of  approach,  that  Involving  the  Individual  and  collective  Initiative  of  the  short  lines, 
leads  to  possibly  gratuitous  observations  about  the  reduction  of  costs  and  the  Improvement  of  service. 
The  second  line  of  attack  has  to  do  with  matters  which  involve  the  relations  of  the  short  lines  and  the 
trunk  lines.     Increased  rates,  adjustments  of  divisions,  and  coordination  of  rail  facilities  are  found 
to  hold  little  promise  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  short  lines;   the  rules  governing  per 
diem  payments  have  recently  been  adjusted,  though  some  controversial  Issues  remain;  consolidation  with 
major  railroad  systems,  once  regarded  by  the  short  lines  as  a  principal  means  of  meeting  their  problems. 
Is  shown  to  have  accomplished  little  for  them;  on  the  contrary,  the  report  suggests  the  possibility  that 
class  I  mlle€Lge  In  some  Instances  may  be  retained  In  the  service  of  the  public  through  Its  transfer  to 
short  line  manzccrcnt.     The  third  line  ?*  ".pr^cach  Ic  the  legislative.     The  program  of  The  American 
Short  Line  Railroad    Association  Is  sumnarlzed  and  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  some  parts  of 
this  program  are  now  under  consideration  In  Congress,  wdille  other  parts  relate  to  subjects  which  will 
be  discussed  In  forthcoming  reports.     The  amendment  of  the  routing  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Comnerce  Act,  Section  15  (4),  which  the  short  lines  have  urged.   Is  dealt  with  briefly. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph: 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  not.  It  Is  to  be  observed,  offered  much 
In  the  way  of  concrete  or  otherwise  helpful  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  short  lines.     Legislation  may  be  able  to  assist  them  with  some  of 
their  problems.     For  the  most  part,  however,  these  carriers  and  their  trunk  line 
connections  must,  through  their  Individual  and  collective  efforts,  continue  to 
adjust  themselves  to  changed  conditions  In  transportation.     Some  short  lines  are 
experiencing  no  particular  difficulty  In  coping  with  new  problems;  others  c€ui 
successfully  do  so;  still  others  may  continue  operating  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis, 
with  no  particular  prospect  that  their  condition  will  Improve.     On  the  other  hand, 
as  an  alternative  to  abandonment,  some  mileage  In  the  ownership  of  class  I  rail- 
roads could  well  be  turned  over  to  short-line  management,  and  local  Interests  or 
connunltles  may  acquire  short-line  mileage  which  they  can  operate  at  lower  costs. 


CHARLES  S.   MORGAN, 

Director,  Coordinator's 
Section  of  Research 


REPORT  ON  SHORT  LINE  RAILROADS 

I 
Introduction 

The  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  1935,  consisted  of  about 
241,822  miles  of  roadway,  owned  by  1,261  companies  and  operated  by  661  companies.     Of  the 
later, 144  were  In  class  I.©  These  companies  operated, under  approximately  100  nanagements, about 
93  percent  of  the  total  mileage.     About  451  companies  fell  In  two  lower  classes,  196  In 
class  II  and  255  In  class  III,©  each  separately  operated  and  together  accounting  for  about 
7  percent  of  the  mileage.     A  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  mileage  was  operated  by  66  roads, 
of  no  Importance  as  Interstate  carriers.     In  addition  to  these  line-haul  railways,  there 
were  18  class  I  and  187  class  II  and  III  switching  and  terminal  companies,  each  likewise 
separately  operated. 

The  term  "short  line"  as  used  in  this  report  embraces  all  line-haul  and  switching  and 
terminal  railroads  of  class  II  and  class  III.  It  therefore  includes  the  smaller  operating 
subsidiaries  of  class  I  railroads,  but  not  the  so-called  "branch  lines"  of  these  roads. 

The  comparative  contribution  of  the  class  II  and  class  III  line-haul  roads  to  the 
national  rail  traffic  and  mileage  is  shown  In  Table  1.     The  trends  indicated  do  not  enable 
determination  of  the  relative  effects  of  changes  In  volume  of  business,  of  transfers  of 
class  II  and  III  mileage  to  class  I  ownership,  of  reclassifications,  or  of  abandonments. 
These  factors  are  analyzed  at  subsequent  points. 


Table  1.  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  RAIL  TRAFFIC  HANDLED 
AND  OF  TOTAL  RAIL  MILEAGE  OPERATED  BY  CLASS  II  AND 
III  RAILWAYS  IN  SELECTED  YEARS,    1911-1935 


Item 


Passengers  carried 
Passenger-miles ... 


Revenue  ton-miles. 
Tons  originated... 
Total  tons  carried 


Mileage  operated, 
Percent  of  1911., 


1911 


5.89 
2.50 


1.55 

10.43 

8.83 


11.92 
100.0 


Percentage  of  total 


1920 


2.76 
1.10 


0.82 
7.89 
6.91 


9.50 
84.3 


1928 


1.02 
0.37 


0.73 
6.23 
5.70 


7.61 
67.6 


1933 


0.43 
0.17 


0.57 
4.70 
4.81 


6.60 
57.8 


1934 


0.53 
0.20 


0.58 
4.61 
4.91 


6.41 
55.6 


1935 


0.49 
0.18 


0.57 
5.05 
5.03 


6.10 
52.6 


Many  of  the  class  II  and  III  railroads  and  switching  and  terminal  companies  in  operation 
today  were  built  primarily  to  serve  the  general  public.  Many  others  were  built,  some  as 
private  carriers,  to  serve  particular  industries  or  to  perform  limited  terminal  services. 
Some  are  now  Independently  operated  subsidiaries  of  class  I  railroads,  some  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  Industries  which  they  serve,  and  others  are  independent  of  other  railroad  or 
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(D  Steam  railroad  companies  having  annual  operating  revenues  In  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

a^S^  J^  ^°T?T  ^®  ^^°^®  having  annual  operating  revenues  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000, 
i2^-Si?®^*  IZ'  J^2^®  Having  annual  operating  revenues  below  $100,000.  This  classification 
nnt  2fL°i  4^®  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  dates  from  1911.  The  Commission  has 
to  ra??2^2  l^  necessary  or  desirable  to  change  the  classification  of  individual  railways 
Of  s^P  rnJ«"JJ2^^.^^!}''^"^F2lf^  ^"^   revenues,  and  hence  In  any  given  year  the  revenues, 
tinS^?  roads  may  exceed,  ^d  the  revenues  of  others  may  fall  below,  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion Of  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  oiu<xi^<i 
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Industry  ownership  or  control.  To  a  large  extent  the  type  of  construction  and  physical 
condition  of  their  lines  and  the  character  of  their  operations  differ  from  those  of  the 
large  railroads  and  large  terminal  companies.  While,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  represent  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  railroad  plant  of  the  country,  many  of  them  Individually  are  of 
considerable  Importance.  All  are  common  carriers,  and  all  must  be  considered  and  evaluated 
in  any  sound  plans  for  the  future  of  the  railroad  Industry  and  for  the  promotion  of  a  trans- 
portation system  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

The  preservation  of  small  railroads,  and  of  weak  mileage  of  the  major  railroads,  which 
render  services  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  public  Interest  was  given  special  consideration 
In  the  formulation  of  transportation  legislation  In  1920.  The  plan  adopted,  and  Incorporated 
in  the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  embraced  five  principal  features:  First,  the  vesting  In  the 
Commission  of  control  over  the  construction  of  new  lines  and  the  abandonment  of  old  lines — 
the  objective  being  the  protection  of  existing  lines  from  unwarranted  competition  and  the 
preservation  In  the  public  Interest  of  necessary  lines;  second,  a  mandate  to  the  Commission 
that  It  prepare  and  adopt  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads  Into  a  limited 
number  of  systems — an  Important  objective  being  the  eventual  absorption  of  the  weak  mileage 
into  systems  of  substantially  equal  competitive  strength;  third,  specific  recognition  of 
the  group  system  of  rate  making,  under  which,  among  other  things,  the  weak  lines  were  to  be 
aided  by  loans  from  a  revolving  fund  created  by  recapture  from  the  more  prosperous  lines  of 
one-half  of  their  net  railway  operating  Income  In  any  year  In  excess  of  a  6  percent  return 
on  the  value  of  their  properties;  fourth,  the  broadening  of  the  Commission's  authority  over 
the  divisions  of  joint  rates,  enabling  It  to  give  consideration,  among  other  things,  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  required  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  taxes  of,  and  a  fair  return  to, 
the  respective  carriers  concerned,  and  to  the  Importance  to  the  public  of  the  transportation 
services  of  such  carriers— the  objective  being  In  part  to  prevent  needed  revenue  from  passing 
from  weak  lines,  the  operation  of  which  was  required  In  the  public  Interest,  to  prosperous 
connections;  and  fifth,  the  broadening  of  the  Commission's  authority  over  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates  by  enabling  It  to  establish  such  routes  and  rates  whenever  deemed  by  It  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  public  Interest,  regardless  of  the  existence  of  other 
satisfactory  through  routes — the  objective  being  In  part  the  establishment  of  routes  em- 
bracing the  weak  lines,  thereby  enabling  them  to  partlcloate  In  the  movement  of  traffic  not 
otherwise  available  to  them. 

The  Commission  has  been  active  In  Its  control  over  construction  and  abandonments .(D 
Technical  consolidation  of  the  railroads  Into  a  limited  number  of  systems,  as  Is  well  known, 
has  not  been  accomplished.  The  reasons  therefor  are  discussed  In  the  Coordinator's 
Report  on  Transportation  Legislation.®  Some  unifications,  equivalent  to  technical  consoli- 


dations, have  taken  place  and  a  considerable  amount  of  mileage  of  smaller  railroads  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  large  systems,  but  the  weak  lines,  particularly  the  small  weak  railroads, 
for  the  most  part  have  not  benefited.  The  recapture  of  earnings  evoked  extensive  litigation. 
It  and  the  attendant  plan  for  loans  to  roads  unable  to  finance  themselves  from  orlvate 
sources  proved  unworkable  and  subsequently  were  written  off  the  statute  books  ,C  The  two 
remaining  features  of  the  remedy  adopted  have  had  limited  application.  The  last.  In  fact, 
has  been  practically  Ineffective  for  several  years  by  reason  of  the  Interpretation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  limitations  contained  In  the  Act  on  the  Commission's  exercise  of  power 
to  establish  through  routes.® 

A  substantial  decline  In  the  number  of,  and  the  mileage  operated  by,  small  separately 
operated  railroads  has  occurred  In  the  Intervening  16  years,  the  result  In  part  of  absorption 
of  these  railroads  by  the  larger  railroads.  In  part  of  reclassifications,  and  In  part  of 
abandonments.  There  are,  however,  as  has  been  Indicated,  approximately  451  such  railroads 
and  187  small  switching  and  terminal  companies  In  operation  today.  The  necessity  In  the 
public  Interest  of  the  continued  operation  of  some  of  this  mileage  and  of  some  class  I 
mileage  has  been  questioned  by  students  of  transportation.  An  Increasing  number  of  these 
small  railroads  failed  In  recent  years  to  earn  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  their  operating 
expenses.   The  continuance  of  this  condition  can  result  only  In  the  abandonment  of  a 
large  additional  mileage.  Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  these  lines  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  the  public  Interest,  abandonment  should  be  permitted  only  after  a  careful  search 
has  been  made  for  all  likely  remedies,  and  after  such  remedies  as  may  be  found  have  been 
tried. 

With  this  thought  In  view,  the  present  report  attempts  to  analyze  the  status  and 
problems  of  the  short  lines.  The  extent  and  physical  condition  of  their  properties,  their 
interchange  relations  with  other  carriers,  their  control,  their  capital  structures,  their 
traffic  and  earnings,  the  extent  of  their  competition  with  other  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion, and  other  matters  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  problems  with  which  they  are  confront- 
ed, and  the  solution  of  those  problems,  have  been  examined.  Factual  material  and  the 
views  of  these  carriers  were  obtained  through  questionnaires  Issued  by  the  Coordinator's 
Section  of  ResearchJS)  Reports  of  the  Commission  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  individual 
carriers  to  the  Commission  were  also  used. 

Data  are  pr  sented  in  the  chapters  following  for  class  II  and  class  III  ropds  as 
a  whole  and  by  control  groups,  and  for  groups  of  Identical  roads.  The  latter  data  largely 
eliminate  the  effects  of  abandonments  or  transfers  to  cIpss  I  ownership  and  are  more 
significant  in  determlng  trends  in  the  condition  of  the  smaller  railroads. 


0Thls  topic  and  each  of  the  following  are  discussed  at  some  length  subsequently. 

©House  Document  No.  89,  74th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  40-43;  see  also  Coordinator's 
Report  on  Regulation  of  Railroads,  Senate  Document  No.  119,  TSd  Congress,  2d  Session, 
pp.  21-23. 
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0  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act,  1933 

g) United  States  v.  Missouri  Pac.  R.  Co.,  278  U.  S.  269,  1929. 

®  Questionnaires  were  returned  by  199  class  II  and  216  class  III  line-haul  curriers  and 
183  class  II  and  III  switching  and  terminal  companies,  a  total   of  598  companies.  Some 
of  the  returns  were  very  well  prepared;  on  the  other  hand,  over  a  third  were  incomplete 
or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  In  Important  respects, 
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As  the  study  progressed  It  became  more  definitely  apparent  that,  while  these  small 
carriers  share  to  a  considerable  degree  In  the  Ills  which  affect  the  major  lines  and  should 
benefit  from  the  remedies  applied  for  those  Ills,  many  of  the  problems  of  long  standing  with 
the  short  lines  are  peculiarly  Individual  problems  which  require  Individual  treatment.  A 
study  adequate  to  develop  remedies  for  such  Individual  problems  would  necessarily  require 
field  surveys  of  the  properties.  Such  surveys  have  not  been  undertaken.  However,  the  pre- 
sent report  develops  much  Information  not  hitherto  collected  about  these  carriers  and  Indica- 
tes the  problems  common  to  all  of  them.  It  serves  to  clarify  their  economic  status  and, 
among  other  things,  classifies  short  lines  In  ways  which  bring  out  Interesting  and  signifi- 
cant relations. 


II 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SHORT  LINE  RAILROADS 


Number  and  Mileage 


The  number  of  class  II  and  III  railroads  and  switching  and  terminal  companies  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  track  owned  and  operated  by  them  In  each  of  the  territorial  districts 
and  regions  at  the  close  of  1933  are  shown  In  Tables  2  and  3.  The  nunber  of  such  companies, 
together  with  the  mileage  owned  and  the  mileage  operated.  Is  shown  by  States  In  Appendix 
Table  A.  The  map  which  follows  Table  3  clearly  shows  the  relatively  large  number  of  short 
line  railroads  in  the  Southern  district,  the  Southwestern  region,  and  In  the  coastal  States 
generally. 
Dates  of  Construction 

Construction  of  the  lines  of  the  class  II  and  III  railroads  and  switching  and  terminal 
companies  In  operation  at  the  close  of  1933  has  been  spread  over  the  past  100  years.  A 
large  part  of  this  mileage  was,  however,  built  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present 
century.  Additions  to  the  lines  of  practically  every  class  II  line-haul  railroad  and  of  iiany 
class  III  line-haul  railroads  were  made  from  time  to  time  over  a  period  of  several  years 
after  the  beginning  of  operations.  Small  sections  of  the  lines  of  a  majority  of  these  roads 
were  from  time  to  time  abandoned.  The  amount  of  main-line  track  constructed  or  acquired, 
and  the  amount  abandoned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  these  roads  prior  to  1890  and  during 
each  decade  since  that  year,  are  shown  In  Table  4.  It  will  be  noted  that  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  much  main-line  track  has  been  abandoned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  these 
presently  existing  carriers  since  1920  as  was  abandoned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  then 
during  the  entire  period  prior  thereto. 
Purposes  for  Which  Constructed 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire  appear  to  Indicate  that  slightly  over. half  of  the  class  II 
and  III  line-haul  mileage  In  operation  In  1933  was  constructed  primarily  to  serve  the  general 
public.  The  lumber  and  coal  Industries  account  for  the  construction  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder.  Roads  constructed  primarily  to  serve  the  general  public  or  lumber  and  coal 
industries  are  found  in  each  of  the  territorial  regions,  except  no  lumber  roads  are  found  In 
the  New  England  and  Pocahontas  regions  and  no  coal  roads  In  the  New  England,  Central  Eastern, 
Great  Lakes,  and  Northwestern  regions.  A  few  class  II  roads  were  built  to  serve  oil  fields, 
and  mines  other  than  coal,  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry,  quarries,  and  miscellaneous  Industrl 
account  for  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  mileage.  The  responses  to  the  questionnaires  are 
tabulated  In  Table  5. 

Of  the  railroads  that  responded,  6  class  II  and  12  class  III  were  originally  operated 
as  private  logging  roads,  one  class  III  was  originally  operated  as  plant  facility  of  a  large 
coke  company,  and  one  class  III  was  originally  built  as  a  side  track  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way Company.  The  others  are  reported  to  have  been  common  carriers  from  the  beginning. 

Table  5  shows  that  the  roads  of  greatest  length  were  constructed  to  serve  the  lumber 
and  mining  Industries;  that  those  built  to  serve  the  general  public  approximate  the  average 
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Table  2.  UUKBFR   AND  MILEAGE  OF  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS, 
BY  DISTRICTS  AND  RBOIONS,  1933  C 


Total  number 

Roads 

owning 

Roads  operating 

Roads  operating  yard 

Roads  operating 

of  railroads 
represented 

main 

track 

main 

tracks 

tracks  and  sidings 

industrial  tracks 

District  and  region 

Number 

Mileage 

Number 

Mileage 

Number 

Mileage 

Number 

Mileage 

Class  II 

United  States 

211 

206 

11,095 

20B 

12,303 

208 

2,162 

110 

619 

Eastern  District: 

62 

60 

2,288 

60 

2,247 

60 

600 

28 

123 

New  England  Region 

6 

6 

330 

6 

256 

6 

44 

3 

5 

Great  Lakes  Region 

29 

29 

946 

28 

947 

28 

222 

14 

79 

Central  Eastern  Region 

27 

26 

1,012 

26 

1,044 

26 

334 

11 

39 

Southern  District: 

52 

50 

2,908 

52 

3,192 

52 

456 

29 

138 

Pocahontas  Region 

6 

6 

271 

6 

304 

6 

61 

3 

6 

Southern  Region 

46 

44 

2,637 

46 

2,888 

46 

396 

26 

132 

Western  District: 

97 

96 

6,899 

96 

6,864 

96 

1,106 

63 

368 

Northwestern  Region 

23 

22 

1,238 

23 

1,667 

23 

368 

11 

83 

Central  Western  Region 

43 

43 

2,980 

43 

3,086 

43 

471 

20 

176 

Southwestern  Region 

31 

31 

1,681 

30 

2,122 

30 

266 

22 

100 

Class  III 

United  States 

278 

262 

4,358 

265 

4,641 

261 

666 

46 

70 

Eastern  District: 

60 

54 

721 

56 

782 

61 

118 

10 

8 

New  England  Region 

10 

9 

137 

10 

143 

9 

29 

2 

2 

Great  Lakee  Region 

33 

29 

362 

29 

367 

27 

69 

4 

2 

Central  Eastern  Region 

17 

16 

22?, 

16 

202 

16 

31 

4 

3 

Southern  District: 

92 

87 

1,494 

92 

1,543 

88 

222 

14 

19 

Pocahontas  Region 

14 

14 

200 

14 

207 

13 

36 

1 

1 

Southern  Region 

78 

73 

1,294 

78 

1,336 

75 

187 

13 

18 

Western  District: 

124 

121 

2,143 

118 

2,316 

112 

316 

21 

44 

Northwestern  Region 

26 

24 

395 

25 

429 

25 

62 

1 

® 

Central  Western  Region 

49 

47 

914 

46 

911 

41 

134 

9 

20 

Southwestern  Region 

50 

50 

834 

48 

976 

46 

120 

11 

24 

C  Differences  between  columns  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  companies  do  not  own  the  mileage  they  operate  or 

operate  the  mileage  they  own. 
C  Less  than  one  mile. 


Table  3.  NUMBER 

AND  MILEAGE  OF  CLASS  II  AND 

III  SWITCHING  AND  TERIINAL 

COMPANIES  BY 

'  DISTRICTS 

AND  REGIONS,  1933  ^ 

Total  number 

Roads 

owning 

Roads 

operating 

Roads  operating  yard 

Roads  operating 

District  and  region 

of  railroads 
represented 

main 

tracks 

mam 

tracks 

tracks  and  sidings 

Industrial  tracks 

Number 

Mileage 

Number 

Mileage 

Nianber 

Mileage 

Number 

Mileage 

Class  II 

United  States 

103' 

90 

872 

89 

980 

98 

2,361 

97 

2,413 

Eastern  District: 

60 

46 

461 

46 

517 

47 

1,144 

47 

1,044 

New  England  Region 

6 

6 

62 

6 

75 

6 

109 

6 

120 

Great  Lakes  Region 

16 

16 

108 

15 

137 

14 

213 

13 

313 

Central  Eastern  Region 

28 

25 

291 

25 

306 

27 

R22 

28 

611 

Southern  District: 

18 

16 

190 

16 

226 

18 

468 

17 

560 

Pocahontas  Region 

2 

2 

19 

2 

42 

2 

39 

2 

42 

Southern  Region 

16 

14 

171 

13 

la^ 

16 

419 

15 

508 

Western  District: 

36 

28 

221 

28 

238 

33 

769 

33 

819 

Northwestern  Region 

9 

8 

104 

8 

66 

8 

316 

8 

264 

Central  Western  Region 

17 

12 

61 

12 

90 

16 

259 

16 

326 

Southwestern  Region 

9 

8 

56 

8 

82 

9 

184 

9 

239 

Class  III 

United  States 

93 

76 

361 

69 

332 

81 

420 

78 

642 

Eastern  District: 

31 

29 

77 

29 

142 

26 

7/! 

26 

161 

New  England  Region 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 



1 

— 

Great  Lakes  Region 

17 

16 

46 

16 

100 

15 

60 

15 

136 

Central  Eastern  Region 

13 

12 

32 

12 

41 

10 

24 

10 

25 

Southern  District: 

22 

19 

90 

18 

46 

18 

65 

18 

44 

Pocahontas  Region 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Southern  Region 

21 

18 

88 

17 

43 

18 

55 

18 

44 

Western  District: 

40 

28 

194 

22 

146 

37 

291 

34 

337 

Northwestern  Region 

8 

7 

14 

3 

2 

7 

36 

4 

33 

86 

219 

Central  Western  Region 

18 

12 

79 

11 

39 

17 

86 

17 

Southern  Region 

14 

9 

101 

8 

104 

13 

169 

13 

®  Differences  betwe< 

jn  coltarms  ar] 

Ise  from 

the  fact  tl 

lat  some 

companies  r 

lelther  own 

nor  operate 

any  mile 

age  or 

any  main-track  mileage,  and  that  In  some  cases  mileage  Is  not  operated  by  the  owner. 
source:     Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States, 
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length  Of  all  class  II  and  III  roads;  and  that  the  shorter  roads  were  constructed  to  serve 
Iron  and  steel,  quarry,  and  miscellaneous  Industries. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  mileage  of  the  switching  and  terminal  companies  was  contructed 
to  serve  the  general  public.  Part  of  this  mileage  Is  devoted  exclusively  to  passenger- 
train  operations. 

In  some  cases,  those  preparing  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  from  which  this  In- 
formation was  taken  may  not  have  been  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the  properties. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  too  many  railroads  are  shown  under  the  "general  public" 
Classification  and  that  a  number  of  them  properly  belong  In  other  groups.  As  an  Illustration, 
the  iron  and  steel  Industry  Is  reported  as  the  primary  factor  in  the  construction  of  only 
two  of  these  roads,  both  of  which  happen  to  be  In  the  Central  Western  region,  although  a 
number  of  railroads  In  other  sections  controlled  by  that  Industry  were  created  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  facilities  from  railroads  that  had  been  serving  the  Industry. 
Ownership  and  Control 

A  classification  of  special  Importance  In  analyzing  the  problems  of  these  carriers  Is 
based  on  their  ownership  or  control .(D  For  this  purpose  they  have  been  separated  Into  four 
groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Industry 

2.  Railroad 

3.  investment 

4.  Independent 

The  determining  factor  In  the  separation  Is  the  ownership  of  all  or  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock  Of  the  roads  by  particular  Industries,  by  class  I  railroads,  or  by  particular  banks 
or  Investment  companies,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  first  three  groups.  Where  an 
individual  or  a  family  or  other  group  In  control  of  an  Industry  also  controls  a  railroad, 
the  latter  has  been  classed  as  Industry-controlled.  Roads  not  embraced  In  these  three  groups 
are  treated  as  Independent. 

The  number  of  class  II  and  III  carriers  In  each  control  group,  the  number  of  miles  of 
road  owned  and  operated  by  the  line-haul  railroads  In  each  group,  and  the  number  of  miles  of 
mam  line,  yard  track,  and  sidings  owned  and  operated  by  the  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies m  each  group.  In  each  of  the  territorial  regions  at  the  close  of  1933,  are  shown  In 
Appendix  Tables  B  and  C.  The  grouping  for  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  shown  In  Table  6  and 
may  be  sunmarlzed  as  follows: 


Line-haul 

Switching  and 
terminal 

Total 

Control 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Com- 
panies 

Mileage 
operated 

Com- 
panies 

Mileage 
operated 

Com- 
panies 

Mileage 
operated 

Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 
Independent 

27.5 

22.4 

4.6 

45.5 

22.2 

34.1 

4.8 

38.9 

24.0 

62.2 

1.5 

12.3 

20.2 

69.1 

1.9 

8.8 

26.4 

34.1 

3.7 

35.8 

21.8 

41.2 

4.2 

32.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Companies  In  the  Railroad  group  are  relatively  the  largest  in  mileage. 


^^fHSS^^2L«i?^i?'  ^^^^^"^^^^^  ''^.;^«  in  Regulation  of  Stock  Ownership  m 
(House  Report  No.  2789,  7l8t  Cong.,  3d  Bess.),  Part  1,  pp.  Llll-Llv. — 
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Services  Performed 

A  Classification  according  to  the  type  of  service  performed  by  392  line-haul  railroads 
which  responded  to  the  questionnaire  Is  shown  In  Table  7  and  Is  sunmarlzed  below: 


TABLE  7.  NUMBER  OF  ROADS  BY  TYPES  OF  SERVICE  PERFORMED, 
CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS,  AS  REPORTED 
IN  RESPO^JES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE,  1933 


Type  of  service 

Control 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 

Freight  and  passenger.. 
Freight,  passenger  and 
mixed 

39 

3 

9 

61 

50 

6 
12 

30 

101 

2 
17 
62 

190 

Mixed  only 

11 

38 

153 

Freight  only 

Total 

112 

98 

182 

392 

Of  the  Industry-control  roads  reportlng,54  percent  were  engaged  in  furnishing  freight  ser- 
vice only,  as  compared  with  33  percent  In  the  case  of  the  other  two  groups.  Carriers  fur- 
nishing such  service  plus  those  furnishing  mixed  service  only,  cOTistltuted  In  1933,  50  percent 
of  the  total  number  reporting.  Undoubtedly,  passenger  traffic  Is  very  light  where  only 
mixed  trains  are  operated. 

More  Of  the  reporting  roads  are  In  the  Southern  region  than  In  any  other,  and  more  than 
half  of  these  roads  are  Independently  controlled  and  handle  principally  the  products  of  forests, 
mines,  and  agriculture.  One-half  of  the  Industry-controlled  roads  are  In  the  Central  Western 
and  Southwestern  regions,  where  the  same  class  of  traffic  predominates.  Passenger  service  Is 
provided  by  26  of  the  56  Industry-controlled  roads  In  those  two  regions.  One-half  of  the  rail- 
road-controlled roads  are  In  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  regions.  Of  these,  49  In  number, 
all  but  10  furnish  passenger  service,  although  on  9  of  the  total  such  service  Is  m  mixed 
trains  only.  Of  the  Independent  group  of  48  roads  In  the  same  two  regions,  23  furnish  freight 
service  only  and  8  furnish  mixed  train  service  only.  Of  all  the  Industry-controlled  roads,  46 
percent  provide  passenger  service,  while  of  the  companies  classified  In  the  railroad-control 
and  Independent  groups,  the  percentage  Is  approximately  70. 

The  carriers  were  asked  to  Indicate  the  changes  which  had  occurred  between  1928  and  1933 
m  the  service  they  rendered.  A  considerable  proportion  Indicated  that  passenger  service  had 
been  discontinued  during  this  period  and  many  Indicated  that  the  amount  of  freight  service 
had  been  curtailed.  However,  In  many  Instances,  particularly  as  to  freight  service,  there 
had  been  no  change,  and  In  rare  Instances  Increases  occured. 

A  majority  of  the  carriers  engage  In  the  transportation  of  mall  and  express  and,  while 
the  revenue  therefrom  Is  relatively  small,  it  Is  not  unimportant.  Switching  and  demurrage 
charges  bring  In  a  small  amount  of  revenue. 
Connections  Vlth  Other  Railroads 

Another  classification  of  Importance  Is  based  on  the  number  of  connections  with  other 
railroads.  The  grouping  for  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  presented  In  Table  8.  which  sumnarlzes 
Appendix  Table  D.  The  table  discloses  that  half  of  the  reporting  railroads  (Industry  group, 
62  percent.  Independent  group,  55  percent.  Investment  group,  41  percent,  and  Railroad  group, 
32  percent)  have  a  connection  at  one  end.  About  one-third  of  the  class  II  roads  and  two-thirds 
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Freight  and  Passenger 

Freight 

Total 

Control  and  region 

Fr.  and 

Fr.,  pass.. 

Mixed 

pass. 

and  mixed 

only 

only 

Industry 

New  England 

— 

- 

— - 

2 

2 

Oreat  Lakes 

3 

2 

1 

4 

10 

Central  Eastern 

2 

— 

— 

5 

7 

Pocahontas 

5 

— 

—- 

5 

10 

Southern 

6 

1 

— — 

8 

15 

Northwestern 

5 

. 

.— 

7 

12 

Central  Western 

11 

- 

2 

21 

34 

Southwestern 

7 

- 

6 

9 

22 

Total 

39 

3 

9 

61 

112 

Railroad 

New  England 

1 

- 

— 

3 

4 

Oreat  Lakes 

10 

m. 

—- . 

6 

16 

Central  Eastern 

3 

m. 

— 

6 

9 

Pocahontas 

1 

— ' 

1 

_. 

2 

Southern 

13 

6 

3 

6 

28 

Northwestern 

7 

~ 

— . 

.. 

7 

Central  Western 

4 

. 

2 

5 

11 

Southwestern 

11 

- 

6 

4 

21 

Total 

50 

6 

12 

30 

98 

Independent 

New  England 

5 

-> 

^m. 

2 

7 

Great  Lakes 

14 

— 

1 

12 

27 

Central  Eastern 

5 

1 

1 

9 

16 

Pocahontas 

2 

_ 

2 

Southern 

32 

1 

7 

14 

54 

Northwestern 

10 

. 

5 

8 

23 

Central  Western 

17 

m. 

2 

8 

27 

Southwestern 

16 

- 

1 

9 

26 

Total 

101 

2 

17 

62 

182 

Total 

New  England 

6 

— 

.... 

7 

13 

Great  Lakes 

27 

2 

2 

22 

53 

Central  Eastern 

10 

1 

1 

20 

32 

Pocahontas 

8 

1 

5 

14 

Southern 

51 

8 

10 

28 

97 

Northwestern 

22 

— 

5 

15 

42 

Central  Western 

32 

6 

34 

72 

Southwestern 

34 

- 

13 

22 

69 

Total 

190 

11 

38 

153 

392                 ** 
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TABLE  8.  CONNECTIONS  WITH  OTHER  RAILROADS,  CLASS  II 
LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS,  BY  CONTROL  GROUPS,  1933 

AND  II] 

[ 

Total 
number 

of 
roads 

Number  of  roads  having 
given  number  of  connections 

Number 
handling 

Class 

and 
Control 

One 

at 
one 

end 

Over  one 
but  all 

at 
one  end 

One  at 
each  end 

Three  or 
more  but 
one  at 
each  end 

.  Inter- 
mediate 

Total 
no,  of 
connec- 
tions 

bridge 
traffic 

Yes  No 

Class  II 

Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 
Independent 

59 
65 
12 
67 

33 

12 

3 

16 

11 
9 

1 
10 

1 
6 
2 
7 

18 

31 

5 

34 

14 
13 

1' 

4 

178 

280 

44 

266 

8  48 
35    27 

3  7 
29    35 

Total 

203 

64 

31 

16 

88 

32 

768 

75   117 

Class  III 

Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 
Independent 

68 

41 

10 

142 

46 

22 

6 

99 

8 
10 

2 
16 

10 
2 

16 

4 
6 

9 

3 
1 
1 
9 

110 
70 
11 

212 

2    54 

6    33 

10 

12    92 

Total 

261 

173 

36 

28 

19 

14 

403 

20   189 

Grand  Total 

464 

237 

67 

44 

107 

46 

1,171 

95   306 

Source:  Answers  of  railroads  to  questionnaire  and  Information  shown  In  Official  Guide  of  the 
Railways.  The  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  entries  and  the  number  of  roads 
Is  accounted  for  by  duplications  In  Instances  In  which  a  company  Is  enteredunder  two 
heads;  for  example,  77  roads  are  shown  under  the  class  II  Industry  group,  but  In 
some  cases  a  road  listed  as  having  one  connection  at  one  end  Is  also  included 
among  the  roads  having  Intermediate  connections. 

of  the  class  III  fell  In  this  group.  In  some  Instances  where  more  than  one  connection  Is 
Indicated,  the  connections  are  all  with  the  same  carriers.  On  the  average,  there  were  2.5 
connections  per  railroad  (3.5  for  class  II  and  1.5  for  class  III  roads).  The  extent  to  vwhlch 
the  small  roads  are  dependent  upon  a  particular  connection  Is  therefore  evident. 

Table  8  also  reflects,  by  control  groups,  the  number  of  roads  handling  "bridge"  or 
"overhead"  traffic  and  the  number  which  do  not.  About  39  percent  of  the  class  II,  10  percent 
of  the  class  III,  and  24  percent  of  the  two  groups  handle  such  traffic .0  In  this  connection, 
the  following  comparative  summary  of  ratios  of  tons  originated  to  tons  carried,  complied 
from  Statement  54,  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States,  shows  that  the  class  I 
carriers  In  the  past  have  originated  proportionally  less  traffic  to  total  traffic  carried 
than  have  the  short  lines.  Such  may  be  expected  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
80  many  "one  purpose"  short  lines.  Abandonment  of  these  roads  when  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  constructed  disappears  causes  averages  based  upon  the  remaining  lines  to  approach 
more  closely  those  of  class  I  carriers. 


Percent  of  tons 

originated  to 

tons  carried 

Class 

Year 

I    II-III 

1911 

53:34  64.14 

1920 

55.55  64.17 

1928 

54.45  59.91 

1929 

.  54.62  60.49 

1933 

55.53  54.13 

1934 

55.87  52.30 

1935 

55.33  55.63 

Extent  to  which  Traffic  Is  Interstate 

A  classification  of  respondent  carriers  according  to  the  percentage  of  outbound  and 
Inbound  interstate  traffic  which  they  carry  Is  given  In  Tables  9  and  10.  While  there  was  a 
sharp  decline  In  total  traffic  In  1932  as  compared  with  1928,  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
were  more  roads  In  the  group  handling  50  to  100  percent  of  Interstate  traffic  In  the  latter 
than  In  the  earlier  year.  For  class  II  roads  In  both  years  the  number  In  the  80  to  100 
percent  group  was  greater  than  the  number  reporting  1  to  19  percent  of  Interstate  traffic. 
The  number  In  the  latter  group  was  about  the  same  In  the  two  years  and  the  number  In  the 
20-49  percent  group  declined.  For  1932  the  number  showing  50  to  79  percent  Interstate  freight 
traffic  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1928  but  not  any  greater  in  the  case  of  the  80-100 

percent  group. 

The  same  comments  apply  generally  to  the  class  III  roads,  except  that  the  nunber  re- 
porting 80  to  100  percent  of  Interstate  traffic  was  considerably  higher  In  1932  than  1928, 

It  Is  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  In  business,  class  II  and  III  roads, 
considered  Individually,  participated  to  a  greater  extent  In  lntet«tate  traffic  in  1932  than 
In  1928,  as  Is  shown  by  the  combined  figures  given  In  Table  11. 


TABLE  9,  CLASS  II  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS,  CLASSIFIED  BY 
PERCENTAGE  GROUPS  ON  BASIS  OF  INTERSTATE  TO  TOTAL 
TRAFFIC,  YEARS  1932  AND  1928,  AS  GIVEN  IN 
RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number 
of 

roads 
report- 
ing 

Percencage  of  Interstate  traffic  (tons) 

Region 

Not  shown 

1  to  19 

20  to  49 

50  to  79 

80  to  100 

50  to  100 
percent 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Year  1932 

New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

5 

29 
28 

3 
5 

4 
5 

1 
6 
4 

4 
5 

4 
2 

1 

4 
1 

1 
7 
9 

1 
6 
8 

3 
9 
8 

3 

11 

9 

4 
16 
17 

4 
17 
17 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

6 

50 

2 

9 

2 
9 

4 

1 
8 

1 

11 

8 

13 

1 
13 

3 
13 

2 

12 

3 
26 

3 
25 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

24 

45 
32 

3 
9 
4 

2 

11 
4 

2 

14 
8 

6 
17 
14 

5 
9 
6 

7 
5 
6 

6 

7 

10 

4 
5 
6 

8 
6 

4 

5 
7 
2 

14 
13 
14 

9 

12 

8 

Total 

219 

35 

37 

39 

55 

38 

32 

53 

44 

54 

51 

107 

95 

Year  1928 


New  England 

Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

6 

29 
28 

4 
5 

4 

5 

1 

5 
3 

3 
4 

1 

7 
3 

1 

7 
4 

5 
9 

1 

5 

4 

3 

8 

8 

3 

10 
11 

4 

13 
17 

4 
15 
15 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

6 

50 

2 
9 

2 

9 

1 
5 

8 

12 

9 

1 
10 

1 
15 

3 

14 

2 
9 

4 
24 

3 
24 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

24 
45 
32 

4 

n 

4 

3 

12 

3 

1 

13 

8 

7 
18 
13 

6 
9 
6 

6 
6 
8 

6 
4 

10 

3 
2 
7 

7 
8 
4 

5 

7 
1 

13 
12 
14 

8 
9 
8 

Total 

219 

39 

38 

37 

53 

44 

41 

45 

38 

55 

48 

101 

86 

0More  specifically,  about  56  per  cent  of  class  II  and  25  percent  of  class  III  roads  having 
connections  at  both  termini  or  at  Intermediate  points  handle  bridge  traffic. 
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TABLE  10.  CLASS  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS,  CLASSIFIED  BY 
PERCENTAGE  ORWIPS  ON  BASIS  OF  INTERSTATE  TO  TOTAL 
TRAFFIC,  YEARS  1932  AND  1928,  AS   GIVEN  IN 
RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number 
of 

roads  re- 
porting 


Percentage  of  Interstate  traffic  (tons) 


Not  shown 


Out 


In 


1  to  19 


Out 


In 


20  to  49 


Out 


In 


50  to  79 


Out 


In 


80  to  100 


Out 


In 


Number 
Reporting 
50  to  100 
percent 


Out 


In 


Year  1932 


New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

14 
33 
19 

7 
11 
10 

7 

9 

11 

6 
2 

3 

2 
4 

1 
4 
1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

5 
4 

4 

10 
5 

4 

12 
3 

5 

12 

7 

6 

17 

7 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

15 
81 

5 
37 

9 
41 

8 

1 
3 

1 
7 

2 
12 

3 
10 

2 

11 

6 
19 

1 
14 

9 
29 

3 
25 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

25 

50 
51 

12 
20 
14 

10 
22 
14 

6 
9 

8 
13 

3 
4 
7 

4 
6 
9 

4 

6 
9 

4 
6 
9 

6 
14 

12 

7 
8 
6 

10 
20 
21 

11 
14 
15 

Total 

288 

116 

123 

31 

28 

28 

39 

37 

43 

76 

55  113 

98 

Year 

1928 

New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

14 
33 

19 

8 
12 
10 

8 

10 
10 

4 
2 

3 

1 

1 
6 

1 
4 

1 
3 
4 

2 

5 
4 

3 

8 
3 

4 

11 

4 

4 

11 

7 

6 

16 

8 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

15 
81 

5 
38 

6 
41 

7 

2 
6 

9 

2 
11 

3 

8 

3 
16 

7 
19 

2 
7 

10 
27 

5 
23 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

25 
50 
51 

14 
23 
13 

13 
23 
13 

1 
4 
9 

2 

9 

13 

2 

5 
13 

1 

6 

12 

3 
6 
6 

4 
4 
7 

5 
12 
10 

5 
8 
6 

8 
18 
16 

9 
12 
13 

Total 

i 

288 

123 

124 

27 

36 

36 

37 

34 

46 

67 

47 

101 

92 

TABLE  11.  NUMBl^R  OF  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS 
REPORTING  SPECIFIED  PERCENTAGES  OF  INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC 
(IN  TONS),  1928  AND  1932. 


Number 
of  roads 

Number  of  roads  reporting  specified  percentages 
of  Interstate  traffic  (In  tons) 

Year 

Not  reported 

1, 
under  20 

20, 
under  50 

50, 
under  80 

80, 
under  100 

50, 
under  100 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

1932 
1928 

507 
507 

151 
162 

160 
162 

70 
64 

83 
89 

66 

80 

71 
78 

90 
79 

87 

130 
122 

106 
95 

220 
202 

193 
178 

1932 

compared 
with 
1928 

Increase 
Decrease 

11 

2 

6 

6 

14 

7 

11 

4 

8 

11 

18 

15 

Inasmuch  as  the  classification  Is  made  by  numbers  of  roads  only  and  not  by  actual  tons 
handled.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  to  what  specific  extent  the  Class  II  and  III  roads,  as  a 
whole.  Increased  their  participation  In  Interstate  traffic. 

Other  matters pertinent  to  a  description  of  short  line  raiiroaas  are  considered  In  sub- 
sequent chapters. 


Ill 
CHANGES  IN  IMPORTANCE  OF  SHORT  LINE  RAILROADS 

To  assist  In  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  present  status  and  problems  of  short 
line  railroads.  It  seems  desirable  to  trace  their  Importance  prior  to  and  during  the  present 
period  of  economic  change  and  extraordinary  development  In  the  transportation  field.  Atten- 
tlon  will  then  be  directed  to  the  presently  operating  lines. 
Number  of  Railroads  and  Mileage  Owned  and  Operated 

The  number  of  rtillroads  In  each  of  the  three  classes,  the  miles  of  road  owned  and 
operated,  operated  but  not  owned,  and  the  total  operated,  with  the  percentage  which  each 
class  was  of  the  total,  are  shown  for  each  of  the  years  1911  to  1935  In  Appendix  Table  E. 
Table  12,  which  follows,  shows  the  number  of  roads  in,  and  the  mileage  operated  by,C  each 
class  of  carrier  In  selected  years. 

TABLE  12.  TRI^UDS  IN  NUMBER  OF  ROADS  AND  MILEAGE  OPERATED, 
CLASS  I,  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS, 
SELECl'ED  YEARS,  1911  TO  1935. 


Year 


1911 
1920 
1928 
1929 
1932 
1935 


Decrease, 

1911-1935 

Percentage 

decrease, 

1911-1935 


Class  I 


No. 


177 
186 
169 
162 
151 
144 


33 


18.7 


Miles 


216,877 
235,234 
240,747 
242,015 
241,424 
237,491 


1  20,613 


1  9.5 


Class  II 


No. 


245 
303 
251 
232 
220 
196 


49 


20.0 


Miles 


19,221 
17,869 
14,219 
13,151 
12,702 
11,140 


8,081 


42.0 


Class  III 


No. 


446 
383 
333 
327 
288 
255 


191 


42.8 


Miles 


10,139 
6,839 
5,580 
5,404 
4,743 
4,299 


5,840 


57.6 


1  -  Increase 


The  number  of  railroads  In  classes  I  and  II  Increased,  and  the  number  In  class  III 
declined,  between  1911  and  1920;  thereafter,  the  number  In  each  class  declined  steadily. 
Changes  In  mileage  followed  a  somewhat  different  trend.  The  road  mileage,  both  owned  and 
operated,  of  class  I  railroads  Increased  steadily  until  1930;  despite  reductions  thereafter, 
the  mileage  operated  at  the  close  of  1935  remained  about  10  percent  greater  than  It  was  at 
the  close  of  1911.  For  the  most  part,  the  Increase  occurred  between  1911  and  1920.  Re- 
ductions In  the  number  of  class  I  operating  companies  reflect  almost  wholly  the  leasing  or 
other  unifications  of  lines.  The  mileages,  both  owned  and  operated,  of  class  II  and  III 
roads,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  during  most  of  the  years  since  1911  and  In  1935  were 
47  percent  lower  than  In  1911  and  38  percent  lower  than  In  1920.  In  the  pre-depresslon 
period,  1920  to  1929,  the  mileage  operated  by  class  I  railroads  Increased  2.9  percent, 
while  that  operated  by  class  II  and  class  III  railroads  declined  26.4  and  21-0  percent, 
respectively. 


^Mileage  operated  Includes  duplications  resulting  from  the  Joint  use  of  trackage. 
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The  percentages  of  the  total  road  mileage  operated  by  each  of  the  three  classes 
shifted  as  follows: 


Percentage  at  close  of  year 

Class 

1911 

1920 

1929 

1935 

I 
II 

III 

88.08 
7.80 
4.12 

90.50 
6.87 
2.63 

92.87 

5.05 
2.08 

93.90 
4.40 
1.70 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Factors  Whleh  Explain  Changes  In  Number  of  Roads  and  In  Mileages 

The  factors  which  supply  the  Immediate  explanation  of  this  decline  In  the  number  and 
mileage  of  class  II  and  III  railroads  are  absorption  by  class  I  railroads,  abandonments  and 
reclassification.  The  number  of  railroads  and  amount  of  mileage  affected  by  the  first  two 
of  these  factors  during  the  periods  1911-1920,  1921-1929,  and  1930-1933,  are  shown  In  Table 
13.  Changes  resulting  from  reclassifications  are  shown  In  Tables  14  and  15. 

It  Is  evident  from  Table  13  that  the  decline  In  number  of  an^*  mileage  operated  by  Class 
II  €Uid  III  carriers  Is  not  conclusive  of  the  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroad  operated  In 
the  public  Interest.  Some  167  carriers  and  9,483  operated  miles  were  acquired  by  class  I 
carriers  during  the  period  1911  to  1933.  During  the  same  years,  189  carriers,  operating 
4,994  miles,  were  abandoned.  Many  of  the  latter  railroads  no  longer  served  any  public  In- 
terest, as  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  constructed  long  since  had  disappeared.  The 
lines  of  others  were  subsequently  acquired  and  have  been  operated  In  the  public  Interest, 
as  shown  by  Table  15.  This  table  also  reflects  the  addition  to  these  classes  of  new  com- 
p€mles  which  acquired  branches  or  portions  of  roads  abandoned  by  class  I  carriers  as  well 
as  companies  constructing  mileage*  / 

The  difference  between  the  total  mileage  operated  and  the  mileage  both  owned  and 
operated  by  the  operating  railroads  consists  of  mileage  operated  as  proprietary  or  under 
lease,  contracts,  or  trackage-rights  agreements,  but  owned  principally  by  non-operating 
proprietary  and  lessor  companies.  This  difference  Is,  It  will  be  noted,  substantial  In 
the  case  of  the  class  I  railroads  and  comparatively  small  In  the  case  of  the  class  II  and  III 
railroads,  the  operations  of  the  latter  being  confined  generally  to  their  own  properties. 
The  situation  Is  perhaps  more  clearly  Illustrated  In  Tables  16  and  17,  In  which  are  set  forth 
for  representative  years,  first,  the  number  and  owned  mileage  of  proprietary  and  lessor 

companies,  and,  second,  the  amount  of  road  mileage  operated  by  each  class  of  operating  rail- 
road as  proprietary,  under  lease,  and  under  contracts  and  trackage -rights  agreements. 
Trends  In  Volume  of  Traffic 

The  volume  of  traffic  handled  by  each  of  the  three  groups  of  carriers  from  1911  to 
1935  Is  shovm  by  Appendix  Table  F  (Passengers  carried  and  passenger-miles;  and  Appendix 
Table  G  (Tons  originated  and  carried  »nd  revenue  ton-miles).  . 


Table  13.  FORMER  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAIIi»ADS  WHICH  MOVED  OUT 
OF  THOSE  CLASSES  IN  VARIOUS  PERIODS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  1933. 


Class,  Number,  and  Mileage 

Before 
1911 

1911 
to  1920 

1921 
to  1929 

1930 
to  1933 

Total 

Purchased,  merged,  consolidated,  leased,-  or  otherwise 

acquired  and  operated  by  Class  I  railroads 

Class  II 

Number  of  railroads 
Mileage  owned 
Mileage  operated 

— 

33 
3,108 
3,056 

50 
3,201 
3,316 

7 
900 
927 

90 
7,199 
7,300 

Class  III 

Numberof  railroads 
Mileage  owned 
Mileage  operatisd 

3 

21 
19 

33 

837 
851 

36 
^  967 
Il,029 

8 
197 
304 

80 
$2,023 
0  2,202 

Abandoned 

Class  II 

Number  of  railroads 
Mileage  owned 
Mileage  operated 

„„ 

6 
405 
448 

11 
567 
710 

6 
262 

285 

23 
1,234 
1,442 

Class  III 

Number  of  railroads 
Mileage  owned 
Mileage  operated 

— 

85 
1,631 
1,787 

53 

1,053 
1,178 

28 
543 

588 

166 
3,228 
3,553 

0  Crystal  River  Railroad  Co.,  owning  38.82  miles  and  operating  39.65  miles,  leased 
to  the  Crystal  River  A  San  Juan  R.R.  Co.,  a  class  III  carrier. 

Table  14.  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  AS 
SUCH  IN  BOTH  1911  AND  1933.  (2) 


Class 


II 
III 


Number  of 
railroads 


©   97 
116 


Mileage 


Owned 


1911 


6,410 
2,029 


1933 


5,867 
®  1,942 


Operated 


1911 


7,292 
2,256 


1933 


6,529 
1,954 


®  A  few  of  the  railroads  Included  In  this  table  changed  to  other  classes  after  1911  and 
moved  back  to  their  1911  class  prior  to  1933.  The  majority,  however,  remained  In  the 
same  class  during  the  entire  period. 

®  Includes  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  R.  R*,  which  was  In  class  II  In  1911  and  later  merged 
Into  Midland  Terminal  Railway  Company,  which  company  was  class  II  In  both  1911  and  1933. 

®  Includes  22  miles  owned  by  United  States  and  Canada  R.  R.  Co.,  and  situated  In  Canada. 

Source:  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States. 
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Table  15.  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  IN  1933,  WHICH 
MOVED  INTO  THOSE  CLASSES  BETWEEN  1911  AND  DECEMBER  31,  1933. 


Table  17.  NUMBER  OF  MILES  OF  ROAD  OPERATED  AS  PROPRIETARY,  UNDER  LEASE,  AND  UNDER  CONTRACT. 
TRACKAGE-RIGHTS  AGREEMENTS,  etc.,  BY  EACH  CLASS  OF  OPERATING  RAILROAD 


Number  of 
railroads 

1933  road  mileage 

Owned 

Operated 

Chanpjed  to  Class  II  from- 

Class  I 

Class  III 

Switching  and  Terminal 

Class  C  or  U  0 

Lessor  to  Class  I 

First  I.C.C.  classification® 

1 

47 
4 

15 
5 

43 

140 
1,618 

104 
1,118 

278 
1,970 

155 

1,869 

95 

1,186 

290 
2,179 

TOTAL 

115 

5,228 

5,774 

Changed  to  Class  III  from- 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Switching  and  Terminal 

Class  C  or  U  O 

Proprietary  of  Class  I 

Lessor  to  Class  I 

Electric 

First  I.C.C.  classification® 

1 
11 

8 
49 

1 

6 

1 

83 

50 
248 

31 
788 

<3)  85 

5 

lj235 

63 

264 

52 

838 

17 

86 

5 

1,362 

TOTAL 

160 

2,442 

2,687 

Year 

Operated  as  proprietary 
hy 

Operated  under  lease 
by 

Operated  under  contract 
trackage-rights, etc.  by 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

1911 
1920 
1929 
1933 
1934 

10,760 

5,166 

13,566 

13,999 

9,116 

175 
113 
77 
281 
273 

93 
8 
10 
17 
19 

22,932 
24,744 
32,302 
35,053 
30,277 

523 
636 
262 
245 
232 

197 
260 
169 
136 
119 

23,865 
24,644 
21,735 
22,053 
22,079 

1,222 
765 

1,125 
682 
513 

761 
243 
175 
130 
55 

Note:  Data  covering  Class  I  railroads  taken  from  statement  No.  3,  Statistics  of  Railways 
In  the  United  States.  Data  covering  Class  II  and  Class  III  railroads  are  exact  in 
total  but  distribution  Is  In  part  estimated. 


The  virtual  elimination  of  class  II  and  III  railroads  from  the  passenger-transportation 

field  Is  Impressively  shown  by  Table  18,  which  summarizes  Appendix  Table  F. 

Table  18.  TREND  IN  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  AND  PASSOWER-MILES, 
CLASS  I,  II,  AND  III  CARRIERS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1911  to  1935 


Year 


0  Class  "C*  railroads  are  those  not  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  but  who  voluntarily 
file  a  brief  circular  with  the  Commission,  giving  their  mileage,  date  of  Incorporation 
and  similar  Information.  Class  "U*  Indicates  railroads  that  are  known  to  exist  but  which 
have  filed  no  recent  Information  with  the  Comnlsslon  pertaining  to  their  mileage  or  other 
features.  Practically  all  of  the  railroads  In  these  two  classifications  are  Intrastate 
carriers. 

©Railroads  which  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnlsslon  after  1911  for  the  first 
time.  Most,  If  not  all,  of  these  railroads  were  constructed,  or  became  common  carriers 
for  the  first  time,  after  1911. 

®  Includes  3  miles  owned  by  Vermont  &  Province  Line  R.  R.  Co.,  and  situated  In  Canada. 


1911 
1920 
1928 
1929 
1932 
1935 


Class  I 


Passen- 
gers 

(000) 


998,656 
1,234,862 
790,327 
780,468 
478,800 
445,872 


Percent  decrease, 
1911-1935   52.5 


Passenger- 
miles 
(000) 


32,371,445 
46,848,668 
31,601,342 
31,074,135 
16,971,044 
18,475,572 


42.9 


Class  II 


Pass- 
engers 
(000) 


49,055 
29,248 
6,585 
4,893 
1,507 
1,807 


96.3 


Class  III 


Passenger- 
miles 
(000) 


737,016 

471,045 

101,037 

79,498 

23,291 

30,716 


95.8 


Pass- 
engers 
(000) 


9,699 
5,802 
1,564 
1,071 
411 
380 


Passenger- 
miles 
(000) 


93,234 
50,192 
15,187 
11,106 
3,091 
3,209 


96.1  I 


96.6 


Table  16.  NUMBER  OF,  AND  ROAD  MILEAGE  OWNED  BY,  PROPRIETARY  AND  LESSOR  RAILPOADS,  SEPARATED 
ACCORDING  TO  CLASS  OF  OPERATING  RAILROAD  TO  WHICH  SUBSIDARY  OR  LEASED. 


Proprietary  railroads 

Lessor  railroads 

Year 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

No. 

Mileage 

No. 

Mileage 

No. 

Mileage 

No. 

Mileage 

No. 

Mileage 

No. 

Mileage 

1911 
1920 
1929 
1933 
1934 

^217 
Sl51 
©287 
©262 
203 

8,308 

5,365 

13,735 

13,856 

8,550 

17 

8 

5 

^10 

8 

175 
113 
77 
281 
273 

7 
1 
2 
2 
3 

93 
8 
10 
17 
19 

(2)420 

388 

®330 

®331 

321 

37,584 
36,269 
39,942 
43,121 
38,  •/36 

24 

21 

®  14 

12 

11 

523 
636 
262 
245 
232 

17 
18 
19 
10 
12 

197 
260 
169 
136 
119 

The  declining  Importance  of  the  Class  II  and  III  groups  In  the  handling  of  freight  traf- 
fic Is  also  apparent,  although  not  In  the  same  degree  as  in  the  case  of  passenger  traffic.  The 
following  table  summarizes  Appendix  Table  G. 

Table  19.  TREND  IN  TONS  ORIGINATED  AND  CARRIED  AI^  IN  REVENUE  TON-WIIES. 
CLASS  I,  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1911  to  1935. 


®  One  company  owned  no  road  mileage. 
©Three  companies  owned  no  road  mileage. 
©Thirty  companies  owned  no  road  mileage. 
©Fifteen  companies  owned  road  mlleae:e. 
©Thirty-three  companies  owned  road  mileage. 
©  Sixteen  companies  owned  no  road  mileage. 
Source:  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States. 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Tons 

Revenue 
ton-miles 
(000,000) 

Tons 

Revenue 
ton-miles 

(000,000) 

Tons 

Revenue 
ton-miles 

(000,000) 

Year 

Origi- 
nated 
(000) 

Carried 
(000) 

Origi- 
nated 
(000) 

Carried 
(000) 

Origi- 
nated 
(000) 

Carried 
(000) 

1911 
1920 
1926 
1928 
1929 
1932 
1935 

866,374 
1,255,421 
1,366,142 
1,285,943 
1,339,091 
646,223 
789,627 

1,624,394 
2,259,983 
2,465,369 
2,361,623 
2,451,601 
1,168,289 
1,427,042 

249,843 
410,306 
443,746 
432,915 
447,322 
232,977 
282,037 

79,581 
89,109 
83,393 
67,467 
62,711 
25,145 
32,528 

128,796 
140,450 
132,729 
112,058 
102,912 
47,800 
59,669 

3,613 
3,149 
-  3,401 
2,888 
2,601 
1,217 
1,436 

21,279 
18,469 
20,077 
17,959 
17,581 
7,485 
9,501 

28,448 
27,189 
29,394 
30,515 
29,820 
12,989 
15,8*/^ 

327 
244 
296 
284 
267 
115 
164 

Percent 

decrease, 
1911- 

1935     8.9 

12.1 

1  12.9 

59.1 

53.7 

60.3 

55.4 

44.2 

49.8 

1  -  Increase 
Source:  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  Sta'tes. 
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It  18  evident  that,  as  a  group.  Class  II  and  III  carriers  have  experienced  a  greater 
decrease  In  traffic  volume  than  have  the  Class  I  roads.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  In  the  period  prior  to  1926  the  short  line  classes  remained  about  stationary,  while 
the  Class  I  roads  greatly  Increased  their  tonnage  handled.  From  that  date  Class  III  roads 
seem  to  have  lost  tonnage  In  the  same  ratio  as  Class  I,  Indicating  the  Influence  of  the 
depression  period.  Class  II  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  a  decline  before  the 
depression  and  suffered  more  severely  during  the  depression. 

In  Regulation  of  Transportation  Agencies  (Senate  Document  152,  73d  Congress,  2d  Session, 
page  3)  It  was  estimated  that  the  traffic  originated  by  steam  railroads  In  1932  constituted 
63.9  percent  of  that  year's  total  domestic  freight  traffic,  exclusive  of  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  traffic.  On  this  basis,  the  class  II  roads  accounted  for  1.99  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  freight  traffic,  class  III  railroads,  0.59  percent,  and  class  II  and  III 
railroads  combined,  2.58  percent. 
Trends  In  Investment,  Revenues,  Railway  Operating  Income,  and  Net  Income 

The  Investment  In  railway  property  of  the  operating  railroads  In  each  of  the  three 
classes  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1911  to  1935  Is  given  In  Appendix  Table  H,  and  the 
net  book  Investment  of  the  operating  railroads  and  of  the  proprietary  and  the  lessor  rail- 
roads operated  by  them  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1920  to  1935,  In  Appendix  Table  I. 

Net  book  Investment  of  class  I  operated  properties  Increased  22.33  percent  during  the 
period  1920-1929.  Net  book  Investment  of  class  II  and  III  operated  properties  declined 
27.35  and  28.48  percent,  respectively,  during  the  same  period. 

The  changes  In  Investment  In  road  and  equipment  (accounts  701-702),  revenues,  expenses, 
railway  operating  Income,  and  net  Income  are  summarized  from  Appendix  Tables  I  and  J  In  the 
following  table. 

Table  20.  TREND  IN  INVESTOENT  IN  ROAD  AND  BQUIPMOTP,  RT?n^ENUES,  BCPENBES, 
RAILWAY  OPERATING  INCOME  AND  NET  INCOME,  CLASS  I,  II  AND  III  CARRIERS. 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1911-1935 


Year 


Investment 
(Accts. 701-702) 
(000,000) 


Revenues 
(000) 


Operating 
expenses 
(000) 


Railway 

operating 

Income 

(000^ 


Net 

Income 

(000) 


1911 
1920 
1929 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


C]ass  I  Carriers 


19,342 
24,885 
25,528 
25,346 
25,142 
25,026 


2,692,518 
6,178,438 
6,279,520 
3,126,760 
3,095,404 
3,271,567 
3,451,930 


1,844,066 
5,827,591 
4,506,056 
2,403,445 
2,249,232 
2,441,823 
2,592,741 


749,826 
121,643 
1,375,619 
447,152 
595,340 
588,953 
621,040 


489,035 
430,518 
896,807 
204 
863 
887 
7,539 


Class  II 

Carriers 

1911 

(D 

80,215 

57,334 

19,516 

3,320 

1920 

639 

111,916 

105,553 

247 

(L) 

3,785 

1929 

481 

76,607 

58,151 

13,384 

1,499 

1932 

472 

34,436 

30,850 

© 

SL) 

8,251 

1933 

474 

35,332 

29,064 

2,913 

L) 

5,576 

1934 

457 

37,091 

30,790 

2,842 

L) 

6,068 

1935 

398 

38,680 

30,138 

5,302 

L 

1,605 

OD  Data  not  available 

©flallway  operating  Income  for  1932  was  $220,100. 


Table  20.  TREND  IN  INVESTMENT  IN  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT,  REVENUES,  EXPENSES, 
RAILWAY  OPERATING  INCOME  AND  NET  INCOME,  CLASS  I,  II  AND  III  CARRIERS, 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1911-1935  -  Concluded 


Class  III  Carriers 


Investment 

Operating 

Railway 

Net 

^r.  ^ 

(Accts.  701-702) 

Revenues 

expenses 

operating 

Income 

Year 

(000,000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Income 
(000) 

(000) 

1911 

(D 

17,027 

13,655 

2,709 

(L)  1,244 

1920 

130 

19,795 

21,250 

(L)  2,318 

L)  4,271 

1929 

99 

16,875 

14,955 

952 

L  1,735 

1932 

87 

7,341 

7,519 

(L)   737 

L  2,618 

1933 

82 

7,450 

6,922 

L)    31 

L  1,388 

1934 

83 

8,203 

7,384 

239 

L  1,568 

1935 

77 

8,516 

7,298 

631 

(L    979 

Percent  Change,  1911-1935 


Class  I 
Class  II 
Class  III 


;i)  29.4 
(d)  37.7 
(d)  40.8 


1)  28.2 
;d)  51.8 
Id)  50.0 


40.6 
47.4 
46.6 


;d)  17.2 

d)  72.8 

'd)  76.7 


;d)  98.5 

d)l51.7 

'd)  21.3 


®  1920-1935 


L  -  loss;  (1)  -  Increase;   (d)  -  decrease. 


The  preceding  tables  on  passenger  and  freight  traffic  and  on  Investment,  revenue, 
expenses  and  Income  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  changes  In  these  years  In  the  number  of  roads 
and  mileage  operated,  as  shown  In  Table  12,  and  to  that  extent  they  cannot  be  employed  as  an 
expression  of  trend  In  the  Individual  roads  constituting  each  class.  The  great  number  of 
miles  acquired  by  class  I  carriers,  the  miles  of  road  abandoned,  the  number  of  roads 
reclassified,  and  the  roads  reporting  for  the  first  time  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnls- 
slon  within  this  period,  prevent  the  use  of  the  data  given  as  absolute  criteria  for  the 
measurement  of  Individual  class  II  or  III  railroad  traffic  and  revenue  Impairment  or  decline. 
In  the  following  table  (21)  these  figures  are  presented  as  averages  per  mile  of  road  opera- 
ted. In  order  to  afford  a  better  comparison  of  the  different  roads  comprising  each  class. 
The  trends  thus  revealed  are  much  different  from  those  hitherto  observed. 

On  this  basis,  also,  the  class  II  and  lit  carriers  exhibit  an  almost  constantly 
diminishing  passenger  traffic.  In  contrast  with  an  Increase  of  21.6  percent  In  passenger- 
miles  per  mile  of  road  enjoyed  by  class  I  roads,  1911  to  1020,  class  II  roads  suffered  a 
loss  of  34.6  percent  and  class  III  of  11.4  percent.  The  subsequent  declines  to  1929  wer^ 
38.6,  78.3,  and  76.9  percent,  respectively,  with  further  declines  to  1932  of  38.7,  67.4  and 
56.6  percent.  In  1935,  however,  the  short  line  groups  were  36.4  and  3.5  percent  above  the 
1932  level,  while  the  class  I  roads  were  5.4  percent  below. 

In  the  period  from  1911  to  1920,  the  three  classes  of  roads  experienced  substantially 
the  same  upward  trend  In  tons  originated,  tons  carried,  and  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road, 
except  that  class  II  roads  fell  considerably  behind  as  to  ton-miles.  Erom  1920  to  1929 
the  class  III  roads  made  the  best  showing  and  the  class  II  generally  the  poorest.  Prom  1929 
to  1932,  there  was  remarkably  close  agreement  In  the  percentage  decline  of  freight  traffic. 
From  1932  to  1935,  class  II  and  III  roads  nearly  doubled  the  percentage  recovery  in  tons 
originated  experienced  by  class  I  roads^  and  substantially  the  same  was  true  with  respect  to 
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tons  earrlod.  Class  II  roads  enjoyed  an  Increase  of  42  percent  In  ton-alles  per  mile  of  road, 
and  class  III  roads,  a  60  percent  Increase,  compared  with  an  Increase  of  22  percent  In  the 
case  of  class  I  roads  .0 

Between  1911  and  1920  operating  revenues  and  expenses  per  mile  Increased  for  all  three 
classes,  while  net  Income  declined  as  a  result  of  the  greater  rate  of  Increase  In  expenses 
than  m  revenues^  The  class  II  and  III  carriers  fared  very  badly  In  net  Income,  with  per- 
centage decreases  of  225  and  408,  respectively,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  18.6  percent  In 
the  net  Income  of  class  I  carriers.  From  1920  to  1929  the  picture  Is  somewhat  different. 
Class  I  revenues  per  mile  In  1929  were  slightly  less  than  In  1920,  but  expense  decreased  25 
percent^  and  net  Income  was  102  percent  greater.  The  changes  were  similar  In  the  case  of 
class  II  roads,  whose  revenues  and  expenses  decreased  11  and  28  percent,  respectively,  and 
whose  net  Income  rose  151  percent.  Class  III  roads  had  a  moderate  Increase  In  revenues,  but 
expenses  were  not  reduced  to  the  degree  effected  by  the  other  groups;  net  Income  remained  a 
deficit  figure,  though  In  lesser  amount. 

Prom  1929  to  1932,  freight  traffic,  revenues,  and  expenses  per  mile  of  road  declined  In 
practically  the  same  proportions  for  all  three  classes  of  roads.  From  1932  to  1935,  however, 
the  class  II  and  III  roads  experienced  much  greater  Increases  In  freight  traffic  and  revenues 
than  did  class  I  carriers,  but  as  expenses  Increased  somewhat  more  In  proportion,  net  Income 
per  mile  of  road  Increased  78  percent  (class  II)  and  58  percent  (class  III),  compared  with 
an  Increase  of  106  percent  In  the  case  of  class  I  railroads. 
Switching  and  Teimlnal  Companies 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  related  to  line-haul  carriers.  Table  22,  which  follows, 
summarizes  a  number  of  trends  In  the  affairs  of  switching  and  terminal  companies  from  1924 
to  1935.  Some  of  the  data  given  are  more  pertinent  to  the  discussion  presented  In  the  next 
chapter,  but  for  convenience  are  presented  here. 

The  number  of  class  I  companies  Increased  slightly,  but  total  Investment  advanced  58 
percent.  While  the  number  of  class  II  and  III  companies  declined  from  218  In  1924  and  221 
In  1925  and  1926  to  189  In  1935,  the  group  Investment  Increased  45  percent.  These  trends 
are  markedly  different  from  those  observed  In  the  case  of  the  small  line-haul  carriers. 
Owing  to  the  varied  ways  In  which  switching  and  terminal  companies  are  ccanpensated,®  trends 
m  operating  revenues,  expenses  and  income  are  not  entirely  significant.  Net  Income  is  more 
significant  and  its  course  has  generally  been  favorable.  It  Is  of  special  interest  to  note 
that,  while  individually  smaller.  In  the  aggregate  the  class  II  and  III  groups  are  larger  than 
the  Class  I  group,  again  in  marked  contrast  with  what  Is  true  In  the  case  of  line-haul  carriers. 
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Table  22.  COMPARISON  OF  INVESTWENT,  REVENUES,  EXPOSES,  AND 
NET  INCOIE,  CLASS  I  AND  CLASS  II  AND  III  SWITCHING 
AND  TERMINAL  C(»1PANIES,  1924-1934 


Year 


Number  of 
operating 
companies 


Investment 
accounts 
701-702  (T 
(000) 


Capital 

stock  d) 

(000) 


Operating 
(OOP) 


Ete  venues 


Expenses 


Income 


Net 
Income 
amount 
(000) 


Class  I 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 


$  191,180 
195,470 
202,319 
234,884 
239,054 
260,672 
256,162 
264,750 
265,522 
305,059 
303,379 
301,151 


$  56,654 
56,654 
56,654 
64,003 
66,603 
70,769 
70,770 
74,270 
74,270 
80,770 
80,766 
79,734 


$  63,865 
66,229 
68,479 
69,938 
73,439 
75,656 
61,289 
48,082 
35,175 
38,450 
41,143 
44,602 


$  49,738 
47,485 
48,813 
51,953 
50,011 
51,113 
44,781 
35,883 
25,938 
25,036 
27,707 
29,906 


10,085 

13,784 

14,350 

12,818 

17,579 

18,564 

11,611 

7,750 

5,136 

9,128 

9,591 

10,536 


Class  II  and  III 


1924 

218 

1925 

221 

1926 

221 

1927 

218 

1928 

220 

1929 

199 

1930 

201 

1931 

198 

1932 

198 

1933 

196 

1934 

189 

1935 

189 

1 


443,834 
548,910 
560,984 
632,348 
531,290 
557,278 
644,405 
647,527 
651,198 
645,760 
641,938 
645,265 


113,893 
118,114 
122,231 
106,201 
105,869 
115,393 
116,223 
113,316 
113,050 
115,943 
113,211 
113,099 


37,953 
41,855 
43,651 
35,020 
36,272 
37,515 
31,107 
23,036 
16,559 
19,293 
20,767 
23,958 


29,697 
31,058 
33,569 
28,536 
30,018 
30,202 
26,224 
20,134 
15,059 
15,230 
17,253 
18,318 


914 
2,834 
1,129 
2,118 
2,244 
1,295 
4,045 

6,024 
6,925 
4,086 
4,035 
2,547 


See  note 


$  11,333 
5,101 
784 
©2,509 
2,443 
2,558 
2,629 


See  note 

$  7,589 
6,348 
4,786 
2,690 
4,731 
4,202 
5,868 


OD  Includes  operating  and  lessor  companies,  1924  to  1928,  Inclusive,  and  1930;  other 

years  Include  operating,  lessor,  and  proprietary  companies. 
©Deficit. 

NOTE  -  Not  available  prior  to  1929.  Information  for  years  shown  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing net  Income  for  class  I  companies  In  Statement  40A,  Statistics  of  Railways  In 
the  United  States. from  that  of  all  switching  and  terminal  companies,  shown  In 
Statement  40. 
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IV 

FINANCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION 
OF  SHORT  LINE  RAILROADS 

Financial  condition 

At  the  end  of  1933  0  there  were  211  class  II  and  276  class  III  line-haul  railroads,  a 

total  of  487,  operating  16,944  miles  of  road.  In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  financial 

condition  of  the  same  roads  for  the  years  1933  and  1928,  It  has  been  necessary  to  eliminate 

51  of  the  total.  The  remaining  436  are  grouped  by  control  as  follows: 

Number  of      Miles  of 
Control  roads  roads 

Industry 122  3,611 

Railroad 98  5,080 

Independent.  Including 

Investment 216  6,889 

Total 436         15,580 

The  51  roads  referred  to  were  omitted  for  the  following  reasons: 

Reason  Number  of     Miles  of 
roads         roads 

Not  operating  during  one  of 

the  years  named IS         117 

Not  existing  In  one  of  the 

years  named 18         595 

No  reports  for  one  of  the 

years  named 13         290 

Method  of  operation 

changed •         7         362 

Total 51        1,364 

The  number  of  roads  and  miles  of  road  eliminated  are  only  10.5  percent  and  8.0  percent, 

respectively,  of  the  total. 

Comparisons  are  made  for  the  years  1928  and  1933.  For  data  on  later  years  which  would 
show  the  effects  of  Improved  business  conditions.  It  Is  necessary  to  revert  to  tables 
previously  presented. 
Analysis  of  Balance  Sheets 

Comparative  balance  sheets  for  the  436  roads  and  for  the  roads  comprising  each  of  the 
control  groups  are  presented  In  Tables  23-26.  Detailed  analysis  Is  unnecessary.  Invest- 
ment In  road  and  equipment  of  all  the  companies  decreased  $13,786,274,  or  2.6  percent.  In 
the  5-year  period.  Substantially  all  ($11,865,842)  of  this  decrease  occurred  In  the  122 
companies  In  the  Industry  group.  Capital  stock  liability  decreased  $2,743,278,  or  1.16 
percent.  In  the  aggregate,  reflecting  a  decrease  of  $3,374,203  In  the  Industry  group  and 
slight  Increases  In  the  Railroad  and  Independent  groups.  Receivers'  certificates  Increased 
nearly  15  percent  and  nonnegotlable  debt  to  affiliated  companies,  30  percent,  while  funded 
debt  immatured  decreased  9  percent,  resulting  In  an  over-all  Increase  In  long-term  debt  of 
5  percent.  The  latter  figure  reflects  a  decrease  of  7  percent  In  the  case  of  the  Industry 
group,  an  Increase  of  14  percent  In  the  Railroad  group,  and  a  nominal  decrease  In  the 
Independent  group.®  Profit  and  loss  deficit  of  $52,277,373  In  1928  doubled  to  $104,425,379 

(D  The  data  presented  In  this  chapter  were  developed  from  the  questionnaire  or  from  the  In- 
dividual annual  reports  of  the  carriers. 
©For  an  analysis  of  changes  In  long-term  debt,  see  Table  28. 
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(436  roads  operating  In  both  years) 


Account 


Investment 


Assets 


701  and  702  Road  and  equipment 

703  and  704  Sinking  funds 

7^  miscellaneous  physical  property 

706  Investments  In  affiliated 
companies 

A-Stocks  and  bonds 
B-Notes  and  advances 

707  Other  Investments 

Total  Investments 

Current  Assets 


1933 


708  Cash 

Z?®-ZJ°-'^11  ^Ji«r  liquid  assets 
712-713-714-715  Accounts  re- 

celvable 
716  Material  and  Supplies 
717-718-719  Other  current  assets 
Total  current  assets 

Deferred  Assets 

720-721-722  Total  deferred  assets 
Unad .lusted  Debits 

724-725  Discount  on  capital 

stock  and  funded  debt 
723-726-727-728-729  Other  unad- 
justed debits 

Total  unadjusted  debits 
Orand  total 

Liabilities  and  Surplus 

751-752-753  Capital  Stock 

Qovemmental  Grants 

754  Grants  In  aid  of  construction 
Long-term  debt 

755  Funded  debt  unmatured 

756  Receivers  certificates 

757  Nonneciotlable  debt  to 
affiliated  companies 

Total  long-term  debt 

Current  Liabilities 

758  Loans  and  bills  pavable 

759  Traffic  and  car  service 
balances  payable 

760-761  Miscellaneous  accounts 

payable 
762  Interest  matured  unpaid 
764  Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 
763-765-766-767-768  Other  cur- 
rent liabilities 

Total  current  liabilities 

Deferred  Liabilities 

769-770  Total  deferred  liabilities 
Unadjusted  Credits 

775-776  Accrued  depreclatlon- 
Road  and  equipment 

777  Accrued  depreciation-Mis- 
cellaneous physical  property 

771-772-773-774-778  Other  unad- 
justed credits 

Total  unadjusted  credits 

Corporate  Surplus 

779  Additions  to  property  through 
Income  and  suplus 

780  Funded  debt  retired  through 
Income  and  suplus 

781-782  Sinking  funds  and  other 
reserves 

783  Appropriated  surplus  not 
specifically  Invested 

„„,  ^Total  appropriated  surplus 

784  Profit  and  Loss  (L  -  Loss) 

Total  corporate  surplus 
Orand  total 


477,842,110 

572,160 

9,203,931 


3,999,351 

5,309,723 

5,299,633 

502,226,806 


9,593,063 
2,184,116 

8,823,521 

4,477,327 

554,196 

25,632,223 


1,588,361 


7,596,193 


1928 


Increase  or  decrease 


Amount 


491,628,384 

760,086 

6,931,283 

3,080,698 

2,706,105 

4,270,163 

508,376,718 


16,328,414 
3,355,032 

12,066,018 

6,174,721 

461,819 

38,386,004 


2,148,860 


7,4C»,629 


Percent 


D  13,786,274 
D  187,925 
I  3,272,648 


I  918,663 

I  2,603,618 

I  1,029,370 

D  6,149,910 


6,736,361 
1,170,916 


6,218,306    6,682,591 

13,814,499   14,091,220 

543,261,891  563,002,802 


233,461,830 


987,232 


126,934,944 
703,089 

103,412,232 
231,060,265 


5,178,534 

4,951,160 

19,984,489 
46,265,148 
16,736,336 

3,114,256 
94,229,922 


2,333,180 


D  3,242,497 
D  1,697,394 
I  92,377 
D  12,763,781 


660,499 


187,564 

D  464,285 
D  276,721 
D  19,740,911 


236,195,108  D  2,743,278 


1,129,104 


139,988,036 
613,558 

79,451,628 
220,053,221 


7,849,686 

6,441,397 

20,723>143 
31,339,193 
10,813,690 

2,860,576 
80,027,885 


171,.872 


D  13,053,091    9.32 
I     89,531   14.69 


2.80 
24.72 
56.18 


29.82 

96.21 

24.11 

1.21 


41.25 
34.90 

26.87 
27.49 
20.00 
33.23 


26.08 


2.53 

6.96 
1.96 
3.51 


1.16 


15.22 


I  23,960,604 
I   10,997,044 


D     2,671,152 

D     1,490,237 

D  738,654 
I  13,925,955 
I  4,922,446 

I  253,679 
I  14,202,037 


3,407,926 


53,877,092      40,813,603 
1,716,423 1  684,608 


7,447,367 
63,040,882 


12,979,261 

6,250,385 

1,765,821 

2,638,492 

22,623,959 

L104,425,379 

L  81,801,420 

543,261,891 


9,363,620 
50,861,831 


12,680,298 

5,938,238 

•     1,372,391 

3,614,173 

23,605,100 

L52,277,373 

L28,672,275 

563,002,802 
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D     1,074,746 

I  13,063,489 

I     1,031,815 

D     1,916,263 
I  12,179,051 

I         298,963 

D         687,863 

I         383,430 

D  975,681 
D  981,141 

I  52,148,006 
I  53,129,147 
D  19,74u,911 


30.15 

5.00 


34.03 
23.14 

3.56 
44.44 

45.52 

8.87 
17.74 


31.54 

32.01 

150.72 

20.46 
23.95 

2.35 

11.58 

27.93 

27.00 
4.16 

3.61 


Table  24.  COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF  DBCQIBER  31,   1933 
AND  1928,  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS  CCNTOOLLED  BY  INDUSTRIES 

(122  roads  operating  In  both  years) 


Account 


1933 


1928 


Increase  or       decrease 


Amount 


Percent 


Assets 


Investments 


701  and  702  Road  and  equipment 
708  and  704  Sinking  funds 

705  Miscellaneous  physical  property 

706  Investments  in  affiliated 
companies 

A-fitocks  and  bonds 
B-Kotes  and  advances 

707  Other  Investments 

Total  investments 

Current  Assets 

706  Cash 

709-710-711  Other  liquid  assets 
712-713-714-715  Accounts  receivable 
716  Material  and  supplies 
717-718-719  Other  current  assets 
Total  current  assets 

Deferred  Assets 

720-721-722  Total  deferred  assets 
Unadjusted  Debits 

724-725  Discount  on  capital  stock 

and  funded  debt 
723-726-727-728-729  Other  unad- 
justed debits 

Total  unadjusted  debits 
Orand  total 

Liabilities  and  Surplus 

751-752-753-Capltal  stock 
Qovemmental  grants 

764  Grants  in  aid  of  construction 
Long-tera  debt 

756  Funded  debt  unmatured 
766  Receivers  certificates 

757  Nonnegotlable  debt  to 
affiliated  companies 

Total  long  term  debt 

Current  Liabilities 

758  Loans  and  bills  payable 
76©  Traffic  and  car  service 

balances  payable 
760-761  Miscellaneous  accounts 

payable 

762  Interest  matured  unpaid 
764  Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 
763-765-766*767-768  other  current 

liabilities 

Total  current  liabilities 

Deferred  Liabilities 

769-770  Total  deferred  liabilities 
Unadjusted  Credits 

775-776  Accrued  depreciation- 
Road  and  equipment 

777  Accrued  depreciation-mis- 
cellaneous physical  property 

771-772-773-774-778  Other  unad- 
justed credits 

Total  unadjusted  credits 

Corporate  Surplus 

779  Additions  to  property  through 
income  and  surplus 

780  Funded  debt  retired  through 
income  and  surplus 

781-782  Sinking  fund  and  other 
reserves 

783  Appropriated  surplus  not 
specifically  Invested 

Total  appropriated  surplus 

784  Profit  and  loss  (L-Loss) 

Total  corporate  surplus 
Orand  total 


127,223,070 

474,231 

4,310,744 


1,528,260 

1,436,721 

1,767,056 

136,740,082 


3,273,137 
674,936 

4,180,739 

1,486,716 
275,801 

9,891,329 


138,246 


2,232,638 

2,917,464 

5,150,102 

151,919,759 


71,026,069 


42,177 


27,632,862 
31,361 

13,699,523 
41,363,746 


336,799 

860,709 

3,796,928 
6,966,584 
1,179,000 

409,593 
13,549,613 


83,335 

30,148,561 

886,750 

1,816,534 
32,851,846 

2,724,447 

3,057,286 

167,365 

1,073,654 

7,022,752 

L  14,019,'?78 

L  6,997,026 

151,919,759 


139,088,912 

410,401 

2,962,553 


633,805 

641,127 

1,583,289 

145,320,087 


5,832,765 

522,020 

5,522,926 

224,101 
14,051,106 


180,789 


1,460,794 

3,100,714 

4,561,508 

164,113,490 


74,400,272 


214,118 


32,721,517 
23,558 

11,966,169 
44,711,244 


1,444,646 

1,555,415 

4,962,705 
5,257,667 
1,340,724 

521,531 
15,082,688 


458,623 

21,943,948 

567,051 

2,094,792 
24,595,791 

2,806,753 

2,968,207 

200,334 

1,855,702 
7,830,996 

L  3/180,242 
4,650,754 

164,113,490 


D  11,865,842 
I  63,830 
I  1,348,191 


I  894,455 

I  795,594 

I  183,767 

D  8,580,005 


D  2,559,628 

I  162,916 

D  1,342,187 

D  462,678 

I  51,700 

D  4,159,777 


42,543 


771,844 

D  188,250 
I  588,594 
D  12,193,731 


D  3,374,203 


D    171,941 


D  5,088,655 
I      7,803 


1,733,354 
3,347,498 


1,107,847 

694,706 

1,166,777 

1,708,917 

161,724 

111,938 
1,533,075 


D  375,288 

I  8,204,613 

I  329,699 

D  278,258 

I  8,256,054 

D  82,306 

I  89,079 


32,969 


D  782,048 
D  808,244 
I  10,839,536 
I  11,647,780 
D  12,193,731 


8.53 
15.55 
46.51 


141.12 

124.09 

11.61 

5.90 


43.88 
29.29 
24.30 
23.73 
23.07 
29.60 


23.53 


52.84 

5.91 

12.90 

7.43 


4.54 

80.30 


15.55 
33.12 

14.49 
7.49 


76.69 

44.66 

23.49 
32.50 
12.06 

21.46 
10.16 


81.83 

37.39 

59.19 

13.28 
33.57 

2.93 

3.00 

16.46 

42.14 
10.32 

7.43 


Table  25.  COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF  DECT^MBER  31,  1933,  AND 
1928,  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRI'^rRS  CONTROLLED  BY  RAILROADS 

(98  roads  operating  In  both  years) 


Account 


Assets 
Investment 

701  and  702  Road  and  equipment 
703  and  704  Sinking  funds 

705  Miscellaneous  physical  property 

706  Investments  in  affiliated 
companies 

A-Stocks  and  bonds 
B-Notes  and  advances 

707  Other  Investments 
Total  Investments 

Current  Assets 

708  Cash 

709-710-711  Other  liquid  assets 
712-713-714-715  Accounts  receivable 
716  Material  and  supplies 
717-718-719  Other  current  assets 
Total  current  assets 

Deferred  Assets 

720-721-722  Total  deferred  assets 

Unadjusted  Debits 

724-725  Discount  on  capital 

stock  and  funded  debt 
723-726-727-728-729  Other  Unadjusted 
debits 

Total  unadjusted  debits 
Grand  total 

Liabilities  and  Surplus 


1933 


1928 


751-752-753  Capital  stock 
Governmental  grants 

754  Grants  in  aid  of  contructlon 
Long-term  debt 

756  Funded  debt  unmatured 

756  Receivers  certificates 

757  Nonnegotlable  debt  to  af- 
filiated companies 

Total  long  term  debt 

Current  Liabilities 

758  Loans  and  bills  payable 

759  Traffic  and  car  service 
balances  payable 

760-761  Miscellaneous  accounts 

payable 
762  Interest  matured  unpaid 
764  Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 
763-765-766-767-768  Other  cur- 
rent liabilities 

Total  current  liabilities 

Deferred  Liabilities 

769-770  Total  deferred  liabilities 
Unadjusted  Credits 

775-776  Accrued  depreclatlon- 

Road  and  equipment 
777  Accrued  depreciation-mis- 
cellaneous physical  property 
771-772-773-774-778  Other  unad- 
justed credits 

Total  unadjusted  credits 

Corporate  Surplus 

779  Additions  to  property  through 
Income  and  suplus 

780  Funded  debt  retired  through 
Income  and  surplus 

781-782  Sinking  fund  and  other 
reserves 

783  Appropriated  surplus  not 
specifically  Invested 

Total  appropriated  surplus 

784  Profit  and  loss  (L-Loss) 

Total  corporate  surplus 
Grand  total 


153,468,711 

21,280 

770,384 


1,204,108 

1,939,324 

1,905,323 

159,309,130 


2,588,377 
500,211 

1,366,760 

1,110,818 
154,814 

5,710,980 


807,356 


567,412 

1,241,248 

1,808,660 

167,636,126 


67,013,786 


4,253 


47,379,731 
56,000 

70,844,495 
118,280,226 


656,311 

1,697,439 

9,450,623 

14,738,355 

4,643,228 

440,494 
31,626,450 

1,076,403 


3,930,800 
2,894 

1,403,387 
5,337,081 

4,513,366 
527,445 


1,213,970 

6,264,781 

L  61,956,854 

L  55,702,073 

I  167,636,126 


t 


153,663,035 
273,361 
926,260 


1,329,738 

1,566,151 

970,708 

158,729,249 


4,325,478 
1,264,032 
2,439,597 
1,845,489 
124,054 
9,998,650 


516,045 


761,028 

1,490,278 

2,251,306 

171,495,249 


66,876,087 


9,396 


49,375,902 
15,000 

54,414,907 
103,805,809 


826,173 

2,838,422 

7,139,383 
9,652,224 
2,399,671 

502,010 
23,367,883 

917,536 


3,646,320 

821 

3,226,819 
6,873,960 


4,990,897 

889,834 

2,673 


1,230,880 

7,114,284 

L  37,469,706 

L  30,345,422 


Increase  or  decrease 


Amount 


194,324 
252,081 
156,876 


126,630 
373,173 
934,620 
579,882 


1,737,101 
763,821 

1,082,837 

734,671 

30,760 

4,287,670 


Percent 


I   291,311 


D   193,616 

D  249,030 
D  442,646 
D  3,869,123 


137,699 


0.13 
92.22 
16^83 


9.46 
23.83 
96.28 

0.37 


40.16 
60.43 
44.39 
39.81 
24.80 
42.88 


56.46 


25.44 

16.71 

19.66 

2.25 


0.21 


6,143   64.74 


D  1,996,171 
I    41,000. 

1 16,429,588 
I  14,474,417 


D   169,862 

D  1,140,983 

I  2,311,240 
I  6,086,131 
I  2,243,557 

D  61,516 
I  8,268,667 

I   168,867 


I   284,480 

I     2,073 

D  1,823,432 
D  1,536,879 

D   477,531 

D   362,389 

D     2,673 

D  16,910 
D  859,503 
124,497,148 
125,356,651 


i 


171,495,249  D  3,859,123 


4^04 
273.33 

30.19 
13.94 


20.56 

40.20 

32.37 
52.69 
93.49 

12.25 

35.40 


17.31 

7.80 

252.50 

66.51 
22.36 

9.87 
40.73 


1.37 
12.08 


2.26 


Table  26.  COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF  DECQIBER  31,   1933  AND  1928, 
CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS  INDEF^'^INDENT   (INCLUDING  INVESTMENT) 

CONTROL 

(216  roads  operating  In  both  years) 


Accounts 


Assets 

Investment 

701  and  702  Road  and  equipment 
703  and  704  Sinking  funds 

705  Miscellaneous  physical  property 

706  Investments  In  affiliated 
companies 

A-Stocks  and  bonds 
B-Notes  and  advances 

707  Other  investments 

Total  Investments 

Current  Assets 

708  Cash 

709-710-711  Other  liquid  assets 
712-713-714-715  Accounts  receivable 
716  Material  and  supplies 
717-718-719  Other  current  assets 
Total  current  assets 

Deferred  Assets 

720-721-722  Total  deferred  assets 

Unadjusted  debits 

724-725  Discount  on  capital  stock 

and  funded  debt 
723-726-727-728-729  Other  unadjusted 
debits 

Toted  unadjusted  debits 
Grand  total 

Liabilities  and  Surplus 

751-752-753  Capital  stock 
Governmental  Grants 

754  Grants  in  aid  of  construction 
Long-term  debt 

766  Funded  debt  unmatured 
766  Receivers  certificate 

757  Nonnegotlable  debt  to 
affiliated  companies 

Total  long  term  debt 

Current  Liabilities 

758  Loans  and  bills  payable 

759  Traffic  and  car  service 
balances  payable 

760-761  Miscellaneous  accounts 
payable 

762  Interest  matured  unpaid 
764  Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 
763-765-766-767-768  Other  cur- 
rent liabilities 

Total  current  liabilities 

Deferred  Liabilities 


1933 


769-770  Total  deferred  liabilities 
Unadjusted  credits 

776-776  Accrued  depreclatlon- 
Road  and  equipment 

777  Accrued  depreciation-  Mis- 
cellaneous physical  property 

771-772-773-774-778  Other  unad- 
justed credits 

Total  unadjusted  credits 

Corporate  Surplus 

779  Additions  to  property  through 
Income  and  surplus 

780  Funded  debt  retired  through 
Income  and  suplus 

781-782  Sinking  fund  and  other 
reserves 

783  Appropriated  surplus  not 
specifically  invested 

Total  appropriated  surplus 

784  Profit  and  loss 

Total  corporate  surplus 
Grand  total 


1928 
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197,150,329 

76,649 

4,122,803 


1,266,983 

1,933,678 

1,627,164 

206,177,596 


3,731,549 
1,008,969 
3,286,022 
1,879,793 
123,581 
10,029,914 


642,769 


4,796,143 

2,059,594 

6,855,737 

223,706,006 


96,411,975 


910,802 


51,922,361 
615,728 

18,868,214 
71,406,293 


4,185,424 

2,393,012 

6,736,938 

25,660,209 

9,914,108 

2,264,168 
49,053,859 


1,173,442 

19,797,731 

826,779 

4,227,446 
24,851,956 

5,741,448 

1,665,664 

1,588,456 

■  350,868 

9,346,426 

28,448,747 

19,102,321 

223,706,006 
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198,876,437 

76,323 

2,042,470 


1,117,155 

498,827 

1,716,171 

204,327,383 


6,170,171 
1,568,980 
4,103,495 
2,379,938 
113,664 
14,336,248 


1,462,026 


6,186,807 

2,091,599 

7,278,406 

227,394,063 


94,918,749 


906,590 


57,890,616 
576,000 

13,070,552 
71,536,168 


5,578,867 

2,047,560 

8,621,055 

16,429,302 

7,073,495 

1,837,035 
41,587,314 


2,031,767 

15,223,335 

126,736 

4,042,009 
19,392,080 

4,882,648 

2,080,197 

1,169,384 

527,591 

8,659,820 

11,637,425 

2,977,605 

227,394,063 


Increase  or  decrease 
Amount    I  i'ercent 


D  1,726,108 
I  326 
I  2,080,333 


I  149,828 

L  1,434,851 

D  89,017 

I  1,850,213 


J- 


2,438,622 

560,011 

817,473 

500,145 

9,917 

4,306,334 


809,267 


390,664 

32,005 

422,669 

3,688,057 


I    493,226 


6,212 


D  5,968,265 

I  40,728 

I  6,797,662 

D  129,875 


D  1,393,443 

I  346,452 

D  1,884,117 

I  7,130,907 

I  2,840,613 

I  427,133 

I  7,466,546 


D  858,325 

I  4,574,396 

I  700,043 

I  185,437 

I  5,459,876 

I  858,800 

D  414,543 

I  419,072 

D  176,723 

I  686,606 

D  16,811,322 

D  16,124,716 

D  3,688,057 


.87 

.43 

101.85 


13.41 

287.66 

5.19 

.91 


39.52 
35.69 
19.92 
21.02 
8.72 
30.04 


55.73 


7.53 

1.63 
5.81 
1.62 


.52 


.68 


10.31 
7.08 

44.36 

.18 


24.98 

16.87 

21.85 
43.40 
40.16 

23.25 
17.95 


42.25 

30.05 

562.36 

4.59 
28.16 

17.69 

19.93 

35.84 

33.50 
7.93 

1.62 


m  1933.  The  three  groups  contributed  to  the  loss  during  the  period  In  the  amounts  of 
$10,839,536,  $24,497,148,  and  $16,811,322,  respectively.  On  the  basis  of  mileage  operated 
m  1933,  this  5-year  loss  amounted  to  $3,347  per  mile  for  the  436  roads,  or  $3,002,  $4,822, 
and  $2,440  for  the  Industry,  Railroad,  and  Independent  groups,  respectively. 
Capitalization,  Investment,  and  Corporate  Surplus 

A  summary  comparison  of  capitalization  and  Investment,  class  I,  II,  and  III  llne^aul 
railroads,  as  of  December  31,  1934,  Is  given  below: 

Tx^^2^5Za..92P^^S^  0^  CAPITALIZATION,  INVESTMENT. 
AND  CORPORATE  SURPLUS,  CLASS  I,  II,  AND  III  LINE- 
HAUL  RAILROADS,  DECEHBER  31,  1934 


Class 


I 

II 
III 


No. 

of 

roads 


Total 


144 
206 
263 


Miles 

of 
road 
oper- 
ated 


Capitalization  (A)  0 


613 


238,555 

11,821 

4,506 


Long-term 
debt 


Amount 


254,882 


$ 

13,134 
235 
33 


Per- 
cent 


13,402 


Capital  Total 
stock 


57 
52 
44 


57 


9,918 

216 

43 


Invest- 
ment ac- 
counts 
701-2 

,     (B) 

(000,000) 


$ 

23,053 
451 
76 


10,177 


23,580 


Ra- 
tio 
(A) 
to 
(B) 


25,142 

457 

83 


25,682 


Per  mile 
of  road 
(000) 


(A) 


91.7 
98.7 
91.5 


J 


91.8 


$ 

97 
38 
17 


(B) 


Cor- 
porate 
surplus 

or 
loss  (L) 
(000,000) 


93 


$ 

105 
39 
18 


101 


4,233 

(L)    88 
(L)    24 


4,121 


^  ^?SJS2!-..^  2^^2  ^  long-term  debt  Is  $287,682,000  funded  debt  matured  and  $354  354  ooo 
iSoSr*^^!"^^^^*^  1?"P^^^-  L^^®  information  Is'not  available  for  Class  II  andlf  I^4?i2 
cS?Sorat^i^lS'  P^°P^^«^^  companies  Included  In  capltallzItlSS^'lnvelSSei?'  Sd' 


The  ratio  of  capitalization  to  Investment  for  class  II  and  III  railroads  was  98.7  and 
91.5  percent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  91.7  percent  In  the  case  of  class  I  carriers. 
Approximately  48  and  56  percent  of  the  capitalization  of  the  two  groups  of  small  roads 
was  m  the  fonn  of  stock;  In  the  case  of  class  I  railroads  the  ratio  was  43  percent. 

Also  of  interest  la  the  Investment  per  dollar  of  operating  revenue,  which  was  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  higher  for  class  II  and  III  railroads  than  for  class  I  railroads  for  each 
of  the  years  shown  below. 


Investment  C  per  dollar  of  operating  revenue 


Line-haul  rail- 
roads 


Class  I 

Classes  II  and  III 


1920 


$  3.13 
5.87 


1928 


$  3.97 
6.10 


1929 


$  3.96 
6.17 


1933 


$  8.19 
12.93 


1934 


$  7.69 
12.00 


® Investment  accounts  701-2,  Including  lessor  and  proprietary  companies. 

Long-term  Debt,  Unpaid  Matured  Funded  Debt,  and  Accrued  Interest 

The  long-term  debt,  unpaid  matured  funded  debt,  and  accrued  Interest,  shown  on  the  bal- 
ance Sheets  hereinafter  set  out,  of  these  436  roads  In  1933  was  53.8  percent  of  total  lia- 
bilities, as  compared  with  46.5  percent  In  1928.  A  summary  of  essential  items  follows 
(Table  28).  No  explanation  Is  necessary. 
Analysis  of  Income  Accounts 

Comparative  Income  accounts,  1928  and  1933,  for  the  436  railroads  and  for  each  of  the 
control  groups,  are  given  In  Tables  29-32,  which  follow.  Railway  operating  revenues  for  the 
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Table  28.  ANALYSIS  OF  INDEBTEDNESS,  1928  AND  1933,  OF  436 
IDENTICAL  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL 
RAILROADS,  BY  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Control 

At 
end 
of 
year 

Amount 
(000) 

I  -  Increase 
D  -  Decrease 

Amount 
(000) 

I  -  Increase 
D  -  Decrease 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Industry 

Railroad 
Independent 

Total 

1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 

A  Funded  debt  unmatured 
and  receivers'  certificates 

$  11,966 
13,700 
54,415 
70,844 
13,070 
18,868 

B  Non-negotiable  debt 
due  af filiated  eoiDanles 

$  32,746 
27,664 
49,391 
47,436 
58,466 
52,538 

$ 

D  5,081 

D  1,955 
D  5,928 

D  15.5 
D  3.9 
D  10.1 

$ 
I    1,734 

I   16,429 

I    5,798 

I 

14.5 
I 

30.2 
I 

44.4 

1928 
1933 

140,602 
127,638 

D  12,964 

D  9.2 

79,451 
103,412 

I   23,961 

I 
30.2 

Industry 

Railroad 
Independent 

Total 

1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 

C  Funded  debt 
matured  unpaid 

5,258 

6,967 

9,652 

14,738 

16,429 

23,560 

D  Interest  matured 
unpaid 

1,341 
1,179 
2,400 
4,643 
7,073 
9,914 

D    162 

2,243 

I  2,841 

D  12.1 
I  93.5 
I  40.2 

I    1,709 

I    5,086 

7,131 

I 

32.5 
I 

52.7 
I 

43.4 

1928 
1933 

10,814 
15,736 

I  4,922 

I  45.5 

31,339 
45,265 

I   13,926 

I 
44.4 

Industry 

Railroad 
Independent 

Total 

1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 

Total  lon^-term  debt 
A  and  B 

51,310 

49,510 

115,858 

137,661 

95,038 

104,880 

Grand  total 
A,  B,  C,  and  D 

44,711 
41,364 
103,806 
118,280 
71,536 
71,406 

D  3,347 
I  14,474 
D    130 

D  7.5 
I  13.9 
D  0.2 

D    1,800 
I   21,803 

* 

I    9,842 

D 
3.5 

I 

18.8 
I 

10.3 

1928 
1933 

220,053 
231,050 

I  10,997 

I  5.0 

262,206 
292,051 

I   29,845 

I 
11.4 

Note:  Receivers*  certificates  Included  In  funded  debt  unmatured 
percent  of  the  total. 

amount  to  0.6 
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Table  29.  INCOME  ACCOUNT  RESULTS,  1933,  COMPARED  WITH  1928 
CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS 

(436  roads  operatlne^  In  both  years) 


Account 


I-  Operating  Income 

501  Railway  operating  revenues 

531  Railway  operating  expenses 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operations 

532  Railway  tax  accruals 

533  Uncollectible  railway 

revenues 
Railway  operating  Income 
Income  from  miscellaneous 
operations 

Total  operating  Income 

II-  Nonoperatlng  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 
508  Joint  facility  rent  Income 

509  Income  from  lease  of  road 

510  Miscellaneous  rent  Income 

511  Miscellaneous  nonoperatlng 
physical  property 

512  Separately  operated  proper- 
ties-profit or  loss  (L-Loss) 

513  Dividend  Income 

514  Income  from  funded  securities 

515  Income  from  unfunded  securities 
and  accounts 

516  Income  from  sinking  and  other 
reserve  funds 

518  Contributions  from  other 
companies 

519  Miscellaneous  Income  (L-Loss) 

Total  nonoperatlng  Income 
Gross  Income 

III-  Deductions  from  gross  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 

541  Joint  facility  rents 

542  Rent  for  leased  roads 

543  Miscellaneous  rents 

544  Miscellaneous  tax  accruals 

546  Interest  on  funded  debt 

547  Interest  on  unfunded  debt 

548  Amortization  of  dlscoimt  on 
funded  debt 

550  Income  trasferred  to  other 

companies 
Miscellaneous  Income  charges 
(Cr  -  Credit) 
Total  deductions  from 
gross  Income 

Net  Income  (L-Loss) 

IV-  Disposition  of  net  Inccme 

552  Income  applied  to  sinking  and 

other  reserve  funds 
563  Dividend  appropriations  of 

Income 
554  Income  appropriated  for 

Investment  In  physical  property 
Miscellaneous  appropriations 
of  Income 

Total  appropriations  of 
Income 
Income  balance  trasferred  to 

profit  and  loss  -  (D-Deflclt). 


1933 


$  40,997,711 
34,149,914 
6,847,797 
3,150,866 

15,966 
3,680,965 

26,363 
3,707,328 


936,181 

770,501 

47,569 

206,464 

72,855 

666 

13,388 

243,595 

651,853 

13,195 

494,986 

1  443 

3,452^696 

7,160,024 


3,068,854 
638,746 
527,737 
101,841 
155,442 
8,889,544 
1,167,656 

160,472 

894,298 

Cr  1,880,649 

13,723,941 
L  6,563,917 


Cr   114,792 

482,328 

35,531 

28,468 

431,535 

D  6,995,452 


1928 


$  83,382,009 

64,669,882 

18,712,127 

4,981,464 

20,704 
13,709,959 

14,110 
13,724,069 


Increase  or  decrease 


Amount 


D$42,384,298 
D  30,519,968 
D  11,864,330 
D  1,830,598 

D  4,738 
D  10,028,994 

I  12,253 
D  10,016,741 


547 


1,637, i,**/^ 

1,011,681 

81,534 

259,270 

105,301 

40,182 

53,721 

191,660 

854,913 

15,168 

580/162 

32,948 

4,717,827 

18,441,896 


D  701,366 

D  241,180 

D  33,965 

D  52,806 

D     32,446 

I     40,848 
D     40,333 
51,935 

D    203,060 

D      1,973 

86,176 
34,391 
D  1,265,131 
D  11,281,872 


6,574,217 

679,478 

507,498 

162,582 

53,617 

8,775,642 

1,414,684 

213,656 

341,754 

138,277 

18,861,405 
L    419,509 


241,746 

1,113,745 

261,661 

92,364 

1,709,516 

D  2,129,025 


D  3,505,363 

D  40,732 

I  20,239 

D  60,741 

I  101,825 

I  113,902 

D  247,028 

D  53,184 

I  562,644 

D  2,018,926 

D  5,137,464 

D  6,144,408 


D  356,638 

ID  631,417 

Id  226,130 

ID  63,896 

D  1,277,981 

D  4,866,427 


Percent 


50.83 
47.19 
63.40 
36.74 

22.88 
73.16 

86.84 
72.99 


42.83 
23.84 
41.66 
20.37 

30.81 


75.07 
27.11 

23.75 

13.01 

14.68 

26.82 
61.18 


53.32 
5.99 
3.99 

37.36 

189.91 

1.30 

17.46 

24.89 
161.68 


27.24 


56.69 
86.42 
69.18 
74.76 


Table  30.  INCOME  ACCOUNT  RESULTS,  1933  COIPARED  WITH  1928, 
CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE  HAUL-CARRIERS  CONTROLLED  BY  INDUSTRIES 

(122  Roads  operating  In  both  years) 


Increase  or 

decrease 

Account 

1933 

1928 

jL^xJyJ 

^\^9*^^y 

Amount 

Percent 

I-  Operating  Income 

501  Railway  operating  revenues 

$  11,475,399 

$  23,368,851 

D$ll, 893,452 

50.89 

631  Railway  operating  expenses 

9,769,576 

19,001,123 

D 

9,231,547 

48.58 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operations 

1,705,823 

4,367,728 

D 

2,661,905 

60.94 

532  Railway  tax  accruals 

1,017,726 

1,562,226 

D 

544,601 

34.85 

633  Uncollectible  railway 

revenues 

2,798 

964 

I 

1,834 

190.25 

Railway  operating  Income 

685,300 

2,804,538 

D 

2,119,238 

75.56 

Income  from  miscellaneous  operations 

( L-Loss ) 

L       208 

L     4,397 

I 

4,189 

— — - 

Total  operating  Income 

685,092 

2,800,141 

D 

2,116,049 

75.53 

II-  Nonoperatlng  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 

563,113 

1,059,830 

D 

496,717 

46.87 

508  Joint  facility  rent  Income 

376,061 

469,160 

D 

93,089 

19.84 

509  Income  from  lease  of  road 

10,729 

43,202 

D 

32,473 

76.17 

510  Miscellaneous  rent  Income 

26,610 

37,613 

D 

11,003 

29.25 

511  Miscellaneous  nonoperatlng 

physical  property 

L     7,018 

50,060 

D 

57,tr/8 

512  Separately  operated  properties- 
profit  or  loss 

"*———"'— 

513  Dividend  Income 

4 

14,771 

D 

14,767 

99.97 

514  Income  from  funded  securities 

85,730 

48,120 

I 

37,610 

78.16 

515  Income  from  unfunded  securities 

and  accounts 

238,673 

272,097 

D 

33,424 

12.28 

616  Income  from  sinking  and  other 

reserve  funds 

6,267 

4,427 

I 

1,840 

41.56 

518  Contributions  from  other  companies 
619  Miscellaneous  Income  (L-Loss) 

_ 

8,518 

D 

8,518 

L     56,044 

3,070 

D 

69,114 

Total  nonoperatlng  Income 

1,244,125 

2,010,858 

D 

766,r33 

38.13 

Gross  Income 

1,929,217 

4,810,999 

D 

2,881,782 

59.90 

III-  Deductions  from  gross  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 

510,498 

1,062,602 

D 

542,004 

61.50 

641  Joint  facility  rent 

252,624 

252,189 

I 

435 

.17 

542  Rent  for  leased  roads 

62,876 

57,133 

I 

5,743 

10.05 

543  Miscellaneous  rents 

31,700 

68,658 

D 

36,858 

53.76 

644  Miscellaneous  tax  accruals 

31,754 

28,300 

I 

3,464 

12.20 

646  Interest  on  funded  debt 

1,326,576 

1,793,867 

D 

467,292 

26.05 

547  Interest  on  unfunded  debt 

165,465 

213,658 

D 

58,193 

27.24 

548  Amortization  of  discount  on 

funded  debt 

20,622 

45,813 

D 

25,191 

54.99 

650  Income  transferred  to  other 
companies 

102,976 

D 

102,976 

^— — ^^^"^ 

661  Miscellaneous  Income  charges 

(  Cr.  -  Credit  ) 

Cr.  337,136 

26,103 

D 

363,239 

Total  deductions  from 

gross  Income 

2,054,978 

3,641,099 

D 

1,586,121 

43.56 

Net  Income  (L-Loss) 

L    125,761 

1,169,900 

D 

1,295,661 

IV-  Disposition  of  net  Income 

. 

562  Income  applied  to  sinking 

and  other  reserve  funds 
553  Dividend  appropriations  of 

Cr    9,004 

54,936 

D 

63,940 

Income 

35,000 

311,720 

D 

276,720 

88.77 

654  Income  appropriated  for 

Investment  In  physical  property 

12,623 

33,348 

D 

20,725 

62.15 

666  Miscellaneous  appropriations 

of  Income 

11,486 

10,613 

I 

873 

8.23 

Total  appropriations  of 

Income 

50,105 

410,617 

D 

360,512 

87.80 

Income  balance  trasferred 

to  profit  and  loss 

(D-Daflclt) 

D    175,866 

759,283 

D 

936,149 
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Table  31.  INCOME  ACCOUNT  RESULTS,  1933  COMPARED  WITH  1928, 
CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS  CONTROLLED  BY  RAILROADS 

(98  roads  operating  In  both  years) 


Accounts 


I-  Operating  Income 

501  Railway  operating  revenues 

531  Railway  operating  expenses 
Net  revenue  from  railway  operations 

532  Railway  tax  accruals 
633  Uncollectible  railway 

revenues 
Railway  operating  Income 
Income  from  miscellaneous  operations 
Total  operating  Income 

II-  Nonoperatlng  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 

508  Joint  facility  rent  Income 

509  Income  from  lease  of  road 

510  niscellaneoiis  rent  Income 

511  Miscellaneous  nonoperatlng 
physical  property 

512  Separately  operated  properties- 
profit  or  loss 

513  Dividend  Income 

514  Income  from  funded  securities 

515  Income  from  unfunded  securities 
and  accounts 

516  Income  from  sinking  and  other 
reserve  funds 

518  Contributions  from  other  companies 

519  Miscellaneous  Income  (L-Loes) 

Total  nonoperatlng  Income 
Oross  Income 

III-  Deductions  from  gross  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 

541  Joint  facility  rents 

542  Rent  for  leased  roads 

543  Miscellaneous  rents 

544  Miscellaneous  tax  accruals 

546  Interest  on  funded  debt 

547  Interest  on  unfunded  debt 

548  Amortization  of  discount  on 
funded  debt 

550  Income  transferred  to  other 
companies 

551  Miscellaneous  Income  charges 
(Cr  -  Credit) 

Total  deductions  from 
gross  Income 

Net  Income  (L-Loss) 


1933 


$  12,911,218 
10,696,323 
2,214,895 
1,000,131 

5,088 
1,209,676 

1,209,676 


160,663 

221,024 

10,805 

82,106 

20,386 

2,566 

2,675 

79,733 

296,109 

533 

489,930 

4,922 

1,341,452 

2,551,128 


1,616,455 

194,132 

274,960 

13,202 

4,837 

3,857,421 

275,206 

27,915 


Cr 


892,141 
577,823 


IV-  Disposition  Qf  net  Income 

552  Income  applied  to  sinking 
and  other  reserve  funds 

553  Dividend  appropriations  of 
Income 

554  Income  appropriated  for 
Investment  In  physical  property 

556  Miscellaneous  appropriations 
of  Income 
Total  appropriations  of 

Income 
Income  balance  transferred  to 
profit  and  loes 
(D-Deflclt) 


6,578,446 
L  4,027,318 


Cr     1,431 
118,311 


116,880 
D  4,144,198 


1928 


$  28,007,241 

21,471,056 

6,536,185 

1,754,479 

8,980 
4,772,726 

4,772,726 


388,834 

262,067 

11,449 

83,117 

25,302 


Increase  or  decrease 


Amount 


2,074 
67,616 

335,197 

648 

537,004 

L   93,987 

1,619,311 

6,392,037 


3,368,749 

216,668 

277,319 

12,216 

12,944 

3,676,447 

372,299 

37,996 

237,227 

13,062 

8,224,927 
L  1,832,890 


D$15,096,0e3 
D  10,774,733 
D  4,321,290 
D    754,348 

D  3,892 
D  3,563,050 

D  3,563,060 


D 
D 
D 
D 


14,000 

507,200 

70,000 

60,035 

651,235 

D  2,484,126 


D 
D 
D 
I 
D 
I 
D 


I 

D 

D 
D 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


228,171 

41,033 

644 

1,011 

4,916 

2,566 

601 
12,117 

39,088 

115 

77,074 

98,909 

277,859 

3,840,909 


1,752,294 

22,536 

2,359 

986 

8,107 

180,974 

97,093 

10,081 

654,914 

590,885 

1,646,481 
2,194,428 


Percent 


15,431 

388,889 

70,000 

60,035 

534,355 


D-  1,660,073 


53.90 
50.18 
66.11 
43.00 

43.34 
74,66 

74.66 


58.68 

15.66 

5.62 

1.22 

19.43 


28.98 
17.92 

11.66 

17.75 
14.35 

17.16 
60.09 


52.02 

10.40 

.85 

8.07 
62.63 

4.92 
26.08 

26.53 

276.07 


20.01 


76.67 


82.05 


Table  32.  INCOME  ACCOUNT  RESULTS,  1933  COMPARED  WITH  1928,  CLASS 
II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS,  INDEPENDENT  (INCLUDINCl  INVESTMENT)  CONTROL 

(216  roads  operating  In  both  years) 


Account 


1933 


I-  Operating  Income 

501  Railway  operating  revenue 

531  Railway  operating  expenses 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operations 

532  Railway  tax  accruals 

533  Uncollectible  railway  revenues 
Railway  operating  Income 

Income  from  miscellaneous 
operations 
Total  operating  Income 

II-  Nonoperatlng  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 

508  Joint  facility  rent  Income 

509  Income  from  lease  of  road 

510  Miscellaneous  rent  Income 

511  Miscellaneous  nonoperatlng 
physical  property 

512  Separately  operated  properties- 
profit  or  loss  (L-Loss) 

513  Dividend  Income 

514  Income  from  funded  securities 
f?.5  Income  from  unfunded  securities 

and  accounts 
516  Income  from  sinking  and  other 
reserve  funds 

518  Contributions  from  other 
companies 

519  Miscellaneous  Income 
Total  nonoperatlng  Income 

Gross  Income 

III-  Deductions  from  gross  Income 

Hire  of  equipment 

541  Joint  facility  rents 

542  Rent  for  leased  roads 

543  Miscellaneous  rents 

544  Miscellaneous  tax  accruals 

546  Interest  on  funded  debt 

547  Interest  on  unfunded  debt 

548  Amortization  of  discount 
on  funded  debt 

550  Income  transferred  to  other 

companies 
Miscellaneous  Income  charges 
(Cr  Credit) 

Total  deductions  from 
gross  Income 

Net  Income  (L-Loss) 

IV-  Disposition  of  net  Income 

• 

552  Income  applied  to  sinking  and 
other  reserve  funds 

553  Dividend  appropriations  of 
Income 

554  Income  appropriated  for  Invest- 
ment In  physical  property 

Miscellaneous  appropriations  of 

Income 

Total  appropriations  of  Income 
Income  balance  transferred  to  profit 

and  loss  (D-Deflclt) 


$  16,611,094 

13,684,015 

2,927,079 

1,133,010 

8,080 

1,785,989 

26,571 
1,812,560 


212,405 

173,416 

26,035 

97,748 

59,487 

1,900 
10,709 
78,132 

117,071 

6,395 

35,056 

52,565 

867,119 

2,679,679 


$ 


941,901 
191,990 
189,901 
56,939 
118,851 
3,705,548 
736,985 

111,935 

2,157 

(D  Cr  965,690 

0  5,090,517 
L  2,410,838 


Cr  104,357 

329,017 

22,908 

16,982 
264,550 

D2, 676, 388 


1928 


18,507 
6,151,202 


188,883 

280,474 

26,883 

138,540 

29,939 

40,182 
36,876 
75,924 

247,619 

10,093 

34,640 

57,969 

1,087,658 

7,238,860 


2,152,966 

210,621 

173,046 

81,808 

12,373 

3,305,328 

828,727 

129,847 

1,551 

99,112 

6,995,379 
243,481 


Increase  or  decrease 


Amount 


172,810 

294,825 

158,313 

21,716 
647,664 

D  404,183 


D$15,394,823 
D  10,513,688 
D  4,881,135 
D  531,749 
D  2,680 
D  4,346,706 

I  8,064 
D  4,338,642 


I  23,522 

D  107,058 

D  848 

D  40,792 

I  29,548 

I  38,282 

D  26,167 

I  2,208 

D  130,548 

D  3,698 

I  416 

D  5,404 

D  220,539 

D  4,559,181 


D  1,211,066 

D  18,631 

I  16,855 

D  24,869 

I  106,478 

I  400,220 

D  91,742 

D  17,912 

I  606 

D  1,064,802 

D  1,904,862 

D  2,654,319 


D 
D 


Percent 


D  277,167 
I  34,192 
D    135,405 


4,734 
383,114 


D     2,271,206 


48.10 
43.46 
62.51 
31.94 
24.91 
70.88 

43.87 
70.53 


12.46 

38.17 

3.16 

29.44 

98.69 


70.96 
2.91 

62.72 

36.64 

1.20 

9.32 

20.28 

62.98 


56.26 
8.85 
9.74 

30.40 
860.57 

12.11 

11.07 

13.79 
39.07 


27.23 


11.60 

86.63 

21.80 
59.16 


®  Revised  in  accordance  with  adjustment  made  In  1934. 
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ass  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

68.5 

71.4 

80.2 

94.3 

94,4 

107.4 

71.8 

76.0 

88.6 

76.9 

89.6 

102.4 

75.1 

82.2 

85.7 

436  roads  amounted  to  $83,338,009  In  1928  and  $40,997,711  In  1933,  a  decrease  of  $42,384,298, 
or  nearly  51  percent.  The  decrease  for  the  respective  groups  ranged  from  48  to  54  percent. 
The  net  railway  operating  Income  of  class  II  and  III  roads  combined  was  the  equivalent  of 
0.6  percent  on  Investment  in  1934,  as  compared  with  1.84  percent  In  the  case  of  class  I 
roads.  Aggregate  net  loss  In  the  respective  years  was  $419,509  and  $6,563,917.  On  the 
basis  of  mileage  operated  In  1933,  the  loss  for  that  year  averaged  $421  per  mile  for  the 
436  roads,  or  $35,  $793,  and  $350  for  the  Industry,  Railroad,  and  Independent  groups, 
respectively. 

In  general,  changes  In  revenues  are  comparable  with  those  In  traffic  shown  In  preced- 
ing tables,  although  the  effect  of  changes  In  rate  levels  also  Is  apparent .0  The  expenses 
of  all  classes  of  roads  display  the  same  relatively  great  Increase  to  1920  and  decrease  to 
1929.  The  operating  ratio  of  class  III  roads  has  been  uniformly  the  highest,  though  In  1935 
It  stood  lower  than  In  1929  In  contrast  with  the  Increases  shown  In  the  ratios  for  class 
I  and  II  roads. 

1911 
1920 
1929 
1932 
1935 

A  few  comments  will  next  be  made  about  each  of  the  control  groups. 
Industry  Control  Group 

Railway  operating  revenues  of  the  Industry  group  for  1933  were  50.9  percent  less  than 
in  1928.  Operating  expenses  decreased  48.6  percent,  resulting  In  a  rise  In  the  operating 
ratio  from  81.2  to  85.1  percent.  Operating  Income,  after  taxes  (which  decreased  34.9  per- 
cent) and  the  small  Item  of  uncollectible  railway  revenue,  decreased  75.5  percent,  as  compa- 
red with  74.6  percent  for  the  Railway  road  group,  and  70.5  percent  for  the  Independent  group. 
Nonoperatlng  Income  of  this  group  decreased  38.1  percent,  mainly  due  to  decreases  In  equip- 
ment and  Jolnt-f acuity  rents.  The  small  net  Income  deficit  of  $125,761  for  1933  compared 
with  net  Income  of  $1,169,900  In  1928,  a  decrease  of  $1,295,661,  can  be  traced  back  mainly 
to  the  operating  Income  results,  which  were  less  by  $2,115,049,  or  75.5  percent. 
Railroad  Control  Group 

Railway  operating  revenues  of  -the  Railroad  group  for  1933  were  53.9  percent  less  than 
in  1928.  Operating  expenses  decreased  50.2  percent,  resulting  In  an  Increase  In  the  opera- 
ting ratio  from  76.7  to  82.9  percent.  Operating  Income  after  taxes  (which  decreased  43.0 
percent)  and  the  small  Item  of  uncollectible  railway  revenue,  decreased  74.6  percent. 

It  appears  that  while,  for  this  group,  there  was  a  greater  decrease  In  revenue  and 
consequently  a  higher  operating  ratio  than  shown  by  the  other  two  control  groups,  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  extreme.  Non*-operatlng  Income  of  this  group  decreased  only  17.2  percent; 
this  decrease  resulted  mainly  from  decreases  In  equipment  and  other  rents.  Deductions  from 
gross  income  decreased  20.0  percent  by  reason  of  decreases  in  rental  payments.  The  net  in- 
come deficit  of  $4,027,318  In  1933  was  $2,194^428  greater  than  the  deficit  of  1928. 

08ee  Table  69. 
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Thls  d6flclt  was,  it  will  be  noted,  much  less  than  the  decrease  of  $3,563,050  in  operating 
Income.  As  was  true  of  the  Industry  group,  the  abnormal  loss  In  operating  revenue  could 
be  only  partially  overcome. 
Independent  and  Investment  Groups 

Special  Interest  attaches  to  the  Independent  and  Investment  groups  of  short  lines. 
Table  32  Indicates  that  the  operating  revenues  of  the  two  groups  combined  were  48.1  percent 
less  In  1933  than  In  1928.  Operating  expenses  decreased  43.5  percent,  resulting  In  an  In- 
crease In  the  operating  ratio  from  75.6  to  82.4  percent.  Operating  Income,  after  taxes 
(which  decreased  31.9  percent)  and  the  small  Item  of  uncollectible  railway  revenue,  decreased 
70.5  percent.  This  decrease  was  somewhat  less,  however,  than  that  experienced  by  the  other 
two  control  groups.  Nonoperatlng  Income  decreased  20.3  percent,  due  principally  to  lower 
rent  and  Interest  receipts.  Deductions  from  gross  Income  decreased  27.2  percent,  a  favorable 
change  brought  about  largely  by  a  decrease  of  56.3  percent  In  outlay  for  hire  of  equipment. 
The  decrease  of  $2,654,319  In  net  income  compares  with  a  decrease  of  $4,338,642  In  total 
operating  Income.  The  net  Income  deficit  was  $2,410,838  In  1933,  compared  with  net  Income 
of  $243,481  In  1928.  Here  again  the  large  decrease  In  operating  Income  Is  responsible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operating  revenues  and  expenses  of  railroads  In  the 
Independent  and  Investment  groups  are  not  affected  In  the  same  manner  as  are  those  of  the 
Industrial  and  Railroad  groups,  certain  separations  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  former 
group  and  certain  statistical  Items  have  been  compiled  for  presentation  In  Table  33.  While 
somewhat  the  same  trends  apply  as  In  the  case  of  the  other  two  groups,  the  situation  as  It 
relates  to  the  Independent  and  Investment  groups  Is  of  particular  Importance. 

Revenue  ton-miles  of  these  two  groups  decreased  38 ."2  percent  and  freight  revenue  47.9 
percent,  reflecting  lower  average  earnings  due  to  reduced  rates,0  to  changes  In  character 
or  traffic  handled,  or  to  different  participation  In  Joint  revenue. 

Revenue  passenger-miles  were  75.6  percent  less  and  passenger  revenue  71.4  percent  less. 
Indicating  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  business  was  carried  at  higher  rates.  The 
explanation  probably  Is  found  In  peculiar  conditions  In  a  territory  or  territories.  Pass^ 
enger  revenue  was  only  2.7  percent  of  all  revenue  In  1933. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structure  expenditures  were  reduced  49.8  percent,  90  percent 
of  this  reduction  occurring  In  maintenance  of  roadway  and  track,  which  Item  decreased  54.7 
percent. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  decreased  37.6  percent,  although  there  was  a  small  Increase  In 
charges  for  depreciation  and  retirements.  However,  as  shown  by  the  note  appended  to  the 
t^able,  had  two  of  the  roads  made  the  same  charges  In  both  years,  there  would  have  been  a 
decrease  of  $146,351,  or  14.75  percent. 

Transportation  expenses  decreased  46.6  percent,  or  to  approximately  the  same  extent 
as  operating  revenues.  The  overall  operating  ratio  was  82.4  percent  In  1933,  as  compared 
with  75.6  percent  In  1928.  Of  the  Increase  of  6.8  points,  4.1  points  were  due  to  general 

OSee  Table  59. 
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Table  33.  CONPARTSON  OF  0P'::RATTN0  FACTORS,  INDEPENDFUT  (INCLUDIN3 
INVESTMENT)  CONTROLLED  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS,  1933  AND  1928. 


Class  II  and  III  line-haul 

Class  I 
Line-haul 
percent 
decrease 

Description 

216  roads 

Increase  or  decrease 

1933 

1928 

Amount 

Percent 

Revenue  ton-miles 
Passenc!;er-ffllles 

(000) 

512,797 
7,300 

(000) 

829,252 
29,859 

(000) 

D  316,455 
D  22,559 

38.2 
75.6 

42.3 
48.3 

Freight  revenue 

Passenger  revenue 

Total  railway  operating  revenue 

$  14,525 

461 

16,611 

$  27,900 

1,612 

32,006 

D  13,375 
D   1,151 
D  15,395 

47.9 
71.4 
48.1 

46.6 
63.6 
49.4 

Elxpenses : 

Road  maintenance 
Total  maintenance  of  ways  and 
structure 
Depreciation  and  retirements  0 
Other  maintenance  of  equipment 
Total  maintenance  of  equipment 
Traffic 

Transportation 
General 

Miscellaneous  less  credits 
Total  railway  operating 

2,573 

3,548 

1,002 

1,580 

2,582 

760 

4,999 

1,797 

(Cr)    2 

13,684 

5,682 

7,062 

992 

3,148 

4,140 

905 

9,366 

2,713 

12 

24,198 

D   3,109 

D   3,514 
I     10 
D   1,568 
D   1,558 
D     145 
D   4,367 
D     916 
D     14 
D  10,514 

54.7 

49.8 
1.0 
49.8 
37.6 
16.1 
46.6 
33.8 

43.5 

62.6 

61.6 
15.5 
57.0 
48.0 
31.2 
47.9 
23.4 
47.5 
49.2 

Net  revenue  from  railway  opera- 
tions 

2,927 

7,808 

4,881 

62.5 

49.8 

Percentages  of  operating  expenses  to  operating 

revenues 


Primary  accounts 

1933 

1928 

Inde- 
pendent 

Inde- 
pendent 

Class  I 

Inde- 
pendent 

Class  I 

Class  I 

Maintenance  of  way 
and  structure 

Maintenance  of  equip- 
ment 

Traffic 

Transportation 

General 

Miscellaneous  less 
credits 

21.4 

15.5 

4.6 

30.1 

10.8 

10.4 

19.3 
2.8 

34.8 
4.6 

0.7 

22.1 

12.9 
2.8 

29.3 
8.5 

13.7 

19.1 
2.0 

33.9 
3.1 

0.7 

D  0.7 

I  2.6 
I  1.7 
I  0.8 
I  2.4 

D  3.3 

I  0.2 
I  0.8 
I  0.9 
I  1.5 

Total 

82.4 

72.6 

75.6 

72.5 

I  6.8 

I  0.1 

^Two  railroads  reported  $6,036  for  1928  and  $161,941  for  1933.  If  on  same  basis  the 
total  would  show  a  decrease  of  $146,351,  or  14.75,  Instead  of  an  increase  of 
1.0  percent. 

and  traffic  expenses.  These  expenses,  which  usually  fluctuate  to  a  lesser  extent  than  do 
the  other  primary  accounts,  declined  33.8  and  16.1  percent,  respectively. 

The  revenue  freight  of  class  I  railroads  decreased  10.2  percent  more  than  did  the  re- 
venue ton-miles,  while  that  of  the  Independent  group  declined  25.4  percent  more.  Class  I 
passenger  revenue  decreased  31.7  percent  more  than  did  passengernnlles  but,  while  the  per- 
centage decrease  In  such  revenue  was  greater  for  the  Independent  group,  the  passenger-miles 
decreased  only  5.9  percent  more  than  did  the  revenue. 

Railway  operating  revenues  decreased  48.1  In  the  case  of  this  group  of  class  II  and  III 
carriers  and  49.4  percent  In  the  case  of  the  class  I  roads.  The  latter  showed  a  greater 
decrease  In  operating  expenses  than  did  the  smaller  roads,  the  percentage  decline  being  49.2 

and  43.5,  respectively.  Net  revenue  from  railway  operations  fell  only  49.8  percent  in  the 
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case  of  the  class  I  carriers,  but  declined  62.5  percent  In  the  case  of  the  small  lines. 
Had  the  small  roads  decreased  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment  expense  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  class  I  roads,  their  net  revenue  from  railway  operations  would  have  shown  a  decrease 
less  than  that  of  the  latter.  Either  the  small  roads  already  had  maintenance  at  the  minimum, 
or  the  class  I  roads  have  pared  costs  only  by  creating  deferred  maintenance. 

A  few  words  need  to  be  added  relative  to  switching  and  terminal  companies.  A  sumnary  of 
their  capitalization.  Investment,  net  Income  and  corporate  surplus  for  the  year  1935  Is 
presented  below.  This  summary  needs  no  explanation,  but  the  special  methods  which  prevail 
In  paying  for  the  services  rendered  by  these  companies,  discussed  elsewhere,  should  be 
keot  m  mind  in  considering  the  Item  of  net  Income. 

Table  34.  RATIO  OF  CAPITALIZATION,  INVESTWENT  AND  GROSS 
INCOME  OF  CLASS  I,  II  AND  III  SWITCHING  AND  TERMINAL 
COMPANIES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  CORPORATE  SURPLUS,  1935  CD 


Class 


II  &  III 
Total 


Number 

of 
companies 


18 

189 
207 


Capitalization 


Long-term  debt 


Amount 


178,065 

518,901 
696,966 


Percent 

of 

total 


69.1 

82.1 
78.3 


Capital 
Stock 


79,734 
113,099 
192,833 


Total 


257,799 
632,000 
889,799 


Invest- 
ment 
(accounts 
701-702) 


301,151 
646,265 
946,416 


Percent 


Capital- 
ization 

of 
Invest- 
ment 


85.6 
97.9 
94.0 


Net 

Income 

of 

Invest- 
ment 


Corporate 
surplus 


8.7 
9.1 
9.0 


61,757 

40,728 

102,485 


(D  All  dollar  amounts  are  In  thousands 


The  foregoing  analyses  have  related  to  the  years  1928  and  1933,  the  latter  a  year  of 
of  serious  depression.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  the  financial  data  to  a  later 
date  by  control  groups,  but  recent  general  trends  In  the  financial  status  of  the  short  lines 
are  considered  In  the  final  chapter.  Improvement  has  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
covery of  traffic. 
Net  Income  or  Deficit 


In  the  following  tables  (35-39)  are  set  forth  the  number  of  roads,  as  a  whole  and  by 
control  groups,  which  earned  some  net  Income  and  the  number  which  operated  at  a  deficit  In 
net  Income,  In  two  pre-depresslon  years,  1928  and  1929,  and  In  two  depression  years,  1932 
and  1933.  The  mileage  operated  by  each  group  of  roads  and  the  anount  of  the  net  Income 
earned  and  of  deficit  Incurred  are  also  shown.  It  should  be  noted  In  connection  with  the 
first  of  these  tables  that  there  was  a  decline  of  15.5  percent  In  the  number  of  roads  and  of 
12  percent  In  road  mileage,  1933  and  1932  compared  with  1928  and  1929.  The  total  amount 
of  net  Income  earned  by  the  roads  having  a  net  Income  declined  from  $9,983,487  to  $3,758,606, 
or  62.3  percent.  The  total  net  loss  of  the  roads  having  a  net  loss  Increased  from  $11,053,748 
to  $12,912,875,  or  16.8  percent.  The  result  was  an  Increase  of  $8,084,009,  or  755.5  per- 
cent In  net  loss  for  the  line-haul  carriers  of  the  four  groups.  The  nimiber  of  switching 
and  terminal  companies  having  a  net  loss  was  greater  In  1932-33  than  In  1928-29,  but  the 
total  amount  of  net  loss  was  about  the  same  In  each  of  those  periods.  As  elsewhere  indi- 
cated, many  of  these  companies  obtain  reimbursement  for  operating  expenses  on  a  pro  rata 
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Table  35.  NUMBER  AND  MILEAOE  OK 
HAVING  NST  INCOME  OR  LOSS, 

CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS,  BY  CONTROL  GROUPS, 
AVERAGE  fOR  EARS  1928-1929  AND  1932-1933 

Avera<;e 

for 

years 

Having  net  Income 

Having  net  loss 

Total 

Control 
group 

Average 

Average 

Average  0 

Number 

of 

rotulB 

Mileage 
operated 

Net  Income 

Number 

of 
roads 

Mileage 
operated 

Nat  loss 

net  Income 
or  0  loss 

Line-haul 

Industry 

1928-9 
1932-3 

75 
46 

2,308 
1,473 

$  2,758,303 
1,398,347 

79 
84 

2,236 
2,344 

$  1^909,999 
2,»X),283 

1$  848,303 
L  901,940 

Railroad 

1928-9 
1932-3 

47 
22 

2,277 
1,005 

2,846,328 
865,512 

66 
78 

3,181 
4,323 

4,966,844 
5,808,052 

L2, 121, 516 
U,937,540 

Investment 

1928-9 
1932-3 

8 
8 

355 
247 

633,019 
263,790 

18 
16 

714 
662 

411,656 
473,052 

I  221,363 
L  209,261 

Independent 

1928-9 
1932-3 

126 
61 

3,219 
1,580 

3,746,838 
1,230,957 

135 

153 

4,650 

5,012 

3,765,249 
4,336,488 

L  18,411 
L3, 105, 529 

Total 

1928-9 
1932-3 

256 
137 

8,159 
4,305 

9,983,487 
3,758,606 

298 
331 

10,781 
12,341 

11,063,748 
12,912,875 

U,070,261 
L9,154,270 

Switching  and  terminal 


Industry 

1928-9 
1932-3 

31 
11 

747 
260 

1,640,408 
343,092 

15 
34 

234 

619 

437,678 
1,254,584 

11,202,730 
L  911,493 

Railroad 

1928-9 

1932-3 

74 
67 

1,664 
1,953 

3,399,056 
2,182,150 

21 
20 

588 
348 

1,791,180 
577,  TO3 

11,607,875 
11,604,437 

Investment 

1928-9 
1932-3 

2 
2 

34 

36 

49,037 
38,466 

2 

1 

41 
35 

102,792 
290,636 

L   53,755 
L  252,169 

Independent 

1928-9 
1932-3 

14 
9 

257 
156 

684,933 
262,147 

11 
16 

81 
224 

176,780 
381,436 

I  508,153 
L  119,288 

Total 

1928-9 
1932-3 

121 
89 

2,702 
2,405 

5,773,434 
2,825,864 

49 
71 

944 
1,22"; 

2,508,430 

2,504,3r; 

13,265,003 
I  321,487 

Excluding  40  switching  and  terminal  companies  and  28  line-haul  railroads  ivhose  data  are  not  comparable 


Table  36.  NET  INCOME  OR  LOSS  POl  MILE  OF  ROAD,  YEARS  1928,1929,  1932,  and  1933,  CLASS  II  LINE-HAUL  CARRIFM,  BY  CONTROL  OROJPS 


Year 


CaiTlers  having  net  Income 


Nimber 

of 

railroads 


Mileage 
operated 
December,'  31 


Net  Income 


Income  per 
mile  of  road 
operated 


Number 

of 
railroads 


Carriers  having  net  loss 


Mileage 
operated 
December,  31 


Net  loss 


Loss  per 
mile  of  road 
operated 


Total  all  Class  II  carrlere 


Net  Income 


Net  Income  per 
mile  or  road 
operated 


Industry  control 


1928 

46 

2092.12 

$  2,303,769 

$  1,101 

24 

1185.23 

$  1,362,029 

$  1,149 

941,740 

$  287 

1929 

44 

1689.62 

2,565,902 

1,519 

23 

1494,15 

990,  34« 

663 

1,575,556 

495 

1932 

25 

933.05 

865,346 

917 

40 

1903.28 

2,209,841 

1,161 

L  1,354,495 

L  478 

1933 

34 

1468.00 

1,589,148 

28 

1176.00 

1,378,899 

1,173 

210,249 

80 

Railroad  control 


1928 

39 

2386.69 

2,885,071 

1,209 

41 

2796.77 

4,460,110 

1,595 

L  1,575,039 

304 

1929 

32 

1790.96 

2,497,304 

1,394 

34 

2427.32 

3,929,001 

1,619 

L  1,431,697 

L  339 

1932 

13 

760.90 

693,847 

912 

50 

3834.39 

5,163,489 

1,347 

L  4,469,642 

L  973 

1933 

17 

1035.00 

865,584 

836 

44 

3577.00 

5,026,432 

1,406 

L  4.160,848 

L  902 

Investment  control 


1928 

5 

287.11 

661,204 

2,303 

9 

508.10 

201.641 

397 

469,563 

578 

1929 

7 

346.73 

560,339 

1,616 

8 

527.62 

255,478 

484 

304,861 

348 

1932 

4 

205.79 

131,084 

637 

9 

623.53 

392,368 

629 

L 

261,284 

L  315 

1933 

4 

ia'=..oo 

99;721 

539 

7 

464.00 

155,550 

343 

L 

55,829 

L   87 

Independent  control 


1928 

40 

3987.08 

2,621,973 

1,320 

40 

2795.06 

2,596,900 

929 

25,073 

5 

1929 

37 

1762.78 

3,266,196 

1,853 

42 

2978.22 

2,425,462 

814 

840,734 

177 

1932 

20 

847.23 

599,357 

707 

50 

3151.95 

3,172,200 

1,006 

L  2,572,843 

L  643 

1933 

24 

957.00 

1,403,787 

1,467 

45 

3010.00 

3,403,080 

1,131 

L  1,999,293 

L  504 

Total 


1928 

130 

1929 

120 

1932 

62 

1933 

79 

6752.90 

8,472,017 

1,255 

114 

7286.16 

8,620,680 

1,183 

L   148,663 

L  106 

5590,09 

8,809,741 

1,590 

107 

7427.31 

7,600,287 

1,023 

1,289,454 

99 

2746.97 

2,279,634 

830 

149 

9513.15 

10,937,898 

1,150 

L  8,658,264 

706 

3645.00 

3,958,240 

1,086 

124 

8217.00 

9,963,961 

1,213 

L  6,005,721 

L  506 
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Table  37. 

NET  INCOME  OR  LOSS  PTO  MILE  OF  ROAD,  YEARS  1928, 

1929,  1932,  and  1933, 

CLASS  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS,  BY  CONTROL  GROUPS 

Carriers  having  net  income 

Carriers  having  net  loss 

Total  all  Class  III  carriers 

Year 

Nmber 

of 
railroads 

Mileage 

operated 

1  December,  3] 

Net  Income 

Income  per 
mile  of  road 
operated 

Nianber 

of 
railroads 

Mlleage 

operated 

December,  31 

Net  loss 

Loss  per 
mile  of  road 
operated 

Net  income 

Net  Income 
per  mile  of 
road  operated 

Industry  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

32 
29 
12 
20 

445.05 
388.55 
i5^,.58 
312.00 

$  346,805 
301,129 
121,214 
230,979 

$    777 

775 
521 
740 

57 
55 
53 

47 

917.51 
875.11 
815.48 
793.00 

$   667,531 
800,092 
561, 52.8 
460,298 

$    728 
914 
689 
668 

L  $   321,726 
L   498,963 
L   440,314 
L   219,319 

L  $  236 
L   395 
L   420 
L   198 

Railroad  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

13 

11 

6 

8 

190.85 
185.71 
102.28 
111.00 

163,865 
144,426 
91.883 
79,712 

859 
778 
898 
718 

32 
25 
34 
29 

636.81 
500.93 
657.23 
577.00 

806,092 
738,484 
807,581 
608,603 

1,266 
1,474 
1,299 

1,065 

L   642,237 
L   594,068 
L   715,698 
L  ,  528,891 

L   776 
L   865 
L   942 

L   769 

Investment  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

1 
3 
4 
4 

22.57 
53.61 
60.13 
44.00 

12,756 

31,738 

63,566 

233,212 

565 
592 

1,057 
5,300 

9 
9 
8 
7 

192.04 
200.37 
119.05 
128.00 

112,091 
254,102 
240,568 
157,619 

684 
1,268 
2,021 
1,231 

L    99,336 
L   ««i,364 

L   177,002 
75,593 

L   462 

L   876 

L   988 

43r- 

Independent  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

84 
90 
32 
46 

1,293.50 

1,395.63 

514.69 

841.00 

721,030 
884,476 
148,341 
310,430 

557 
634 
288 
369 

95 

92 

116 

95 

1,801.55 
1,724,82 
2,175.84 
1,687.00 

1,290,324 

1,217,812 

1,225,489 

872,205 

716 
706 
563 
517 

L   569,294 
L   333,336 
L  1,  or;,  148 
L   561,775 

L   184 
L   108 
L   400 
L   222 

Total 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

130 

133 

54 

78 

1,950.97 

2,023.50 

909. 68 

1,308.00 

1,243,446 

1,361,769 

425,004 

854,333 

637 

ffrs 

467 
653 

193 
181 
211 
178 

3,547.91 
3,301.23 
3,767.60 
3,185.00 

2,876,038 
3,010,490 
2,835,166 
2,088,725 

811 
912 
•753 
656 

L  1,632,592 
L  1,648,721 
L  2,410,162 
L  1,234,392 

L   297 
L   310 
L   515 
L   275 

Table  38.  NET  INCCWE  OR  LOSS  P^  MILE  OF  ROAD, YEARS  1928,  1929,  1932,  1933,  CLASS  II 

SWITCHING  AND  T^^TS^IKAL   COMPANIES, BY  CONTRol  GROirfe 

Companies  having  net  income 

Companies  having  net  loss 

Total,  Class  II  companies 

Year 

Number 

of 
railroads 

Mileage 
operated 
December,  31 

Net  Income 

Income  per 

mile  of  road 

operated 

Number 

of 
railroads 

Mileage 
operated 
December,  31 

Net  loss 

Loss  per 
mile  of 
road  operated 

Net  Income 



Net  Income 
per  mile  of 
road  operated 

■ ■ ■ — * 1 

Industry  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

25 

22 

5 

12 

720.44 
721.10 
143.62 
344.00 

$1,463,541 

1,569,602 

120,344 

516,714 

$    2,031 

2,177 

838 

1,502 

9 
12 

30 
21 

199.07 
194.70 
707.27 
452.00 

$   478,670 

317,248 

1,820,215 

583,092 

3  2,405 
1,629 
2,574 
1,290 

$   984, 871 

1,252,354 

L  1,699,871 

L    66,378 

$  1,071 

1,367 

L  1,998 

L     83 

Railroad  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

34 

29 
33 
33 

1,320.79 
1,288.36 
1,525.70 
1,708.00 

2,832,174 
2,638,330 
1,825,091 
1,972,064 

2,144 
2,048 
1,196 
1,155 

8 
12 

8 
8 

515.43 
510.49 
351.22 
177.00 

1,636,070 

1,597,553 

599,712 

375,859 

3,174 
3,129 
1,708 
2,123 

1,196,104 
l,040,7r7 
1,225,379 
1.696,195 

661 
579 
653 

847 

Investment  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

2 
1 

1 
2 

36.88 
24.00 
24.67 
47.00 

63,150 

19,887 

1,331 

75,601 

1,712 

829 

54 

1,609 

1 
2 

1 

1 

33.67 
48.39 
35.27 
35.00 

138,143 

56,831 

309,313 

271,967 

4,103 
1,174 
8,770 
7,770 

L    74,993 
L    36,944 
L   307,982 
L   196,366 

L  1,063 

£10 

L  5,138 

L  2.396 

Independent  control 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

7 
7 
3 
5 

191.82 

229.34 

59.87 

169.00 

633,130 
609,080 
150,467 
216,128 

3,301 
2,656 
2,513 
1,279 

2 
2 
7 
5 

63.57 

25.86 

224.04 

119.00 

33,696 

66,597 

229,387 

178,261 

530 
2,576 
1,024 
1,498 

599,434 

542,483 

L    78,920 

37.867 

2,347 

2,126 

L    278 

131 

Total 

1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 

68 
59 
42 
52 

2,269.93 
2,262.80 
1,753.86 
2,268.00 

4,991,995 
4,836,899 
2,097,233 
2,780,497 

2,199 
2,138 
1,196 
1,226 

20 
28 
46 
35 

811.74 

779.43 

1,317.80 

783.00 

2,286,579 
2,038,229 
2,958,627 
1,409,169 

2,817       2,705,416 
2,615       2,7QR,670 
2,245      L   861,394 
1,800        1,371,328 

878 

920 

L    280 

449 
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user  basis  and  by  the  collection  of  rents  to  cover  Interest  and  certain  other  costs. 

The  number  of  class  II  and  III  railroads  and  swlchlnp;  and  tennlnal  companies  which  fail- 
ed to  earn  operating  expenses  In  1928,  1929,  1932,  and  1933,  the  amount  of  mileage  operated 
by  them,  and  the  amount  by  which  expenses  exceeded  revenues  are  shown  in  Tables  40-44. 

The  line-haul  companies  with  operating  deficits  for  1932-33  numbered  214,  an  Increase 
of  68,  or  46.6  percent,  over  1928-29.  The  amount  of  the  deficit,  $3,203,581,  Increased  only 
$250,229,  or  8  percent.  The  number  of  roads  In  the  Railroad  group  having  an  operating  deficit 
Increased  by  14,  while  the  deficit  of  the  group  decreased  $355,025.  The  deficit  for  the 
other  three  control  groups  Increased  $605,254. 

Switching  and  terminal  companies  having  operating  deficits  for  1932-1933  numbered  45,  an 
Increase  of  17,  or  61  percent,  compared  with  1928-29.  The  amount  of  the  deficit,  $898,925, 
was  $241,598,  or  21  percent,  less  than  that  for  1928-29.  The  deficit  of  the  Railroad  group 
declined  $590,551  and  that  of  the  other  three  groups  Increased  $348,953,  1932-33  compared 

with  1928-29. 

Data  subsequently  presented  will  Indicate  the  Improvement  In  the  financial  condition 

of  short  lines  which  has  occurred  since  1933. 
Roads  In  Receivership  or  Trusteeship 

The  number  and  mileage  of  railroads  In  receivership  or  trusteeship  were  lowest  In  the 
years  since  1910  during  the  3-year  periods,  1910-12  and  1928-30^ ^ 


Years 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Number  of  railroads 
Miles  opei'ated 

39 
5,257 

39 
4,593 

44 

9,786 

33 
5,256 

29 

5,703 

30 
9,486 

The  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  was  the  peak  year  since  1910  In  number  of  roads  In  receivership, 
the  total  being  94  roads  and  37,353  miles.  As  of  December  31,  1933,  receiverships  and  trustee- 
ships were  as  follows: 


All  railroads 

Class  II  and  III 

Number 

Miles 
operated 

Number 

Miles 
operated 

Receiverships 
Trusteeships 

51 

27 

16,718 
24,980 

29 
4 

1,753 
179 

Total 

78 

41,698 

33 

1,932 

While  the  number  for  all  railroads  Is  less  than  In  1916,  the  mileage  Is  greater.  The  Rock 
Island-Missouri  Pacific,  Seaboard,  Frisco,  and  Wabash  made  up  more  than  half  the  total 

mlleage.0 

It  will  be  noted  that  class  II  and  III  roads  represent  42  percent  of  the  total  number  of 

roads  and  5  percent  of  the  total  mileage.  Table  45  gives,  for  30  class  II  and  III  line-haul 
railroads  and  also  for  the  one  switching  and  terminal  company.  In  receivership  or  trusteeship 


(DAs  of  December  31,  1933,  the  total  number  of  railroads  was  87  and  the  mileage  operated 
aggregated  68,345,  divided  class  I,  66,207  miles,  class  II  and  III,  2,138  miles,  and 
circular  and  unofficial  roads,  133  miles. 


Table  39.  NET  INCCME  OR  LOSS  PER  MILE  OF  ROAD  YEARS,  1928,   19^  1932,   1933, 
CLASS  III  SWITCHING  AND  TERMINAL  COMPANIES, BY  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Tear 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


Conpanles  having  net  Inc 


NuBber 

of 

railroads 


Mileage 
operated 
Deeeaber,  31 


Net  Income 


Inccne  per 

mile  of  road 

operated 


Companies  having  net  loss 


Number 

of 
railroads 


Mileage 
operated 
December, 


31 


Net  loss 


Loss  per 
mile  of 
road  operated 


Total  all  Class  III  coapanlee 


Net  Income 


Net  Income 

per  mile  of 

road  operated 


Indxistry  control 


1928 

7 

1929 

7 

1932 

1 

1933 

4 

25.42 

27.52 

6.06 

27.00 


$  60,851 

186,823 

3,792 

45,334 


2,394 

6,789 

626 

1,679 


6 
3 
9 
7 


48.58 
25.59 
43.93 
35.00 


54,684 
24,753 
56,324 
49,538 


1,126 

967 

1,282 

1,415 


$   6,167 

162,070 

L  52,532 

L   4,204 


83 
3,052 
1,051 

68 


Railroad  control 


41 
43 
34 

36 


361.86 
368.03 
336.03 
336.00 


535,287 
792,320 
317,203 
349,970 


1,479 

2,213 

944 

744 


9 
13 
16 
10 


53.22 
96.20 
84.52 
84.00 


157,216 

191.523 

101,853 

78.021 


2,954 

1,991 

1,206 

929 


378,071 
600,797 
215,350 
171,949 


911 
1,323 

512 

409 


Investment  control 


1 

1 


3.15 
3.18 


5,035 
10,002 


1,598 
3,145 


.42 


10,610 


25,262 


5,575 
10,002 


1,562 
3,146 


Independent  control 


8 
6 

4 
5 


46.87 
46.54 
46.19 
38.00 


51,406 
76,249 
81,901 
75,798 


1,121 
1,638 
1,812 
1,995 


9 

9 

12 

7 


39.79 
33.83 
61.32 
44.00 


115,002 
138,265 
102,012 
253,210 


2,890 
4,087 
1,664 
5,755 


L  63,596 

L  62,016 
L  20,111 
L  177,412 


742 

772 

189 

2,164 


Total 


57 
67 
39 
46 


436.30 
436.27 
387.28 
401.00 


652,579 
1,065,394 
402,896 
371,102 


1,496 

2,448 

1,040 

925 


25 
25 

37 
24 


142.01 
155.62 
189.77 
163.00 


337,512 
354,541 
260,189 
380,769 


2,377 
2,278 
1,371 
2,336 


315,067 

710,853 

142,707 

L       9,667 


545 

1,203 

247 

17 


Table  40.  NlflBER  AND  MILEAGE  OF  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS  WHOSE  OPHIATING  EXPENSES  EXCEEDED 
OPERATING  REVENUES,  AND  JMOUNT  OF  EXCESS,  AVERAGES  FOR  1928-1929  and  1932-1933. 


Years 
averaged 

Line-haul  carriers 

Switching  and  terminal  conpanles 

Control  group 

Number 
roads 

Mileage 
operated 

Excess  of  expenses 
over  revenues 

Number 
roads 

Mileage 
ooerated 

Excess  of  expenses 
over  revenues 

Indu8ti7 

1928-29 
1932-33 

44 

63 

1,152 
1,519 

1,103,518 

9 
23 

123 
320 

$           163,544 
535,562 

Railroad 

1928-29 
1932-33 

36 

50 

1,343 
2,126 

1,433,323 
1,078,298 

9 
12 

409 
605 

850,010 
259,469 

Investment 

1928-29 
1932-33 

8 
10 

132 
327 

72,715 
130,450 

1 

1 

5,239 

Indepwident 

1928-29 
1932-33 

58 
91 

1,582 
2,721 

670,482 
891,315 

9 
10 

51 
75 

121,728 
103,902 

Total 

1928-29 
1932-33 

146 
214 

4,209 
6,693 

2,953,352 
3,203,581 

28 
45 

584 

1,000 

1,140,521 
898,923 

Increase  1932-1933 
over  1928-1929 
Percent 

68 
47 

2,484 
59 

250,229 
8 

17 
61 

416 
71 

D         241,598 
D                    21 

D  -  Decrease. 


^45- 
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To>^^.  AT     NIIMR™  and  mileage  OF  CLASS  TI  RAILROADS  WHOSE  OPERATING 
^  S?E5sfe^lD^  OrcRmKo  REVENUES,    ANP  AMOIOT  OF  EXCESS  1928, 
'^  1929,1932  mn  1933 


Table  43.   CLASS  II  SWITCHING  AfJD  TERMINAL  RAILROADS  WHOSE  OPERATING  TiTCPENSES 
EXCEEDED  OPERATING  REVENUES,  AfJD  AMOUNt  OF  EXCESS,   1928,   1929,   1932  AND  1933 


Year 


Number 

of 
railroads 


Road  mileage 

operated 
December,  31 


Excess  of  expenses 
over  revenues 


Year 


Total 


Per  mile  of 
road  operated 


Number 
of 
railroads 


Road  mileage 

operated 
December,  31 


Excess  of  expenses 
over  revenues 


Per  mile  of 
road  operated 


Industry 


Industry 


1928 

9 

515.23 

1929 

3 

537.29 

1932 

31 

1,173.25 

1933 

21 

820.00 

368,699 

93,463 

1,003,040 

565,260 


716 
174 
855 
689 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


120.04 

$ 

197,851 

$  1,648 

77.02 

67,718 

879 

463.20 

852,566 

1,881 

119.00 

155,860 

1,310 

Railroad 


Railroad 


1928 
1929 
1P32 
1933 


1,039.27 

734.07 

1,616.35 

1,534.00 


1,232,510 

1,186 

561,449 

765 

789,700 

489 

672,587 

438 

1928 

5 

436.76 

1,100,227 

2,519 

1929 

4 

328.17 

467,238 

1,424 

1932 

5 

596.92 

232,176 

389 

1933 

5 

492.00 

193,399 

393 

Investment 


Investment 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


131.76 

58.09 

265.71 

223.00 


24,252 
16,938 
65,826 
89,232 


184 
292 
248 
400 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


Independent 


Independent 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


783.13 

674.54 

1,969.01 

1,277.00 


330,488 

422 

196,932 

292 

680,775 

346 

515,106 

403 

1928 

1 

16.79 

4,330 

258 

1929 

1 

13.94 

8,433 

605 

1932 

2 

28.40 

46,698 

1,644 

1933 

2 

29.00 

25,494 

879 

Total 


Total 


1928 

41 

1929 

28 

1932 

99 

1933 

66 

2,469.39 
2,003.99 
5,024.32 
3,854.00 


1,955,949 

868,782 

2,539,341 

1,842,185 


792 
434 
505 
478 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


573.59 

419.13 

1,078.52 

640.00 


1,302,408 
543,389 

1,131,440 
374,753 


2,271 

1,296 

1,049 

586 


.r,vi«  AO    MTiMRrR  AND  MILEAGE  OF  CLASS  III  RAILROADS  WHOSE  OPERATING  EXPENSES  EXCEEDED 
^^^^^  ^Opffi^TvSJS?   A^t  Si^  OF  EXCESS,    1928,    1929,    1932  AND   1933 


Table  44.  CLASS  III  SWITCHING  AND  TERMINAL  RAILROADS  WHOSE  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
EXCEEDED  OPERATING  REVENUES,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  EXCESS,   1928,   1929,   1932  AND  1933 


Year 


Number 

of 
railroads 


Road  mileage 

operated 
December,  31 


Excess  of  expenses 
over  revenue 


Year 


Total. 


Per  mile  of 
road  operated 


Number 

of 
railroads 


Road  mileafce 

operated 
December,  31 


Excess  of  expenses 
dver  revenues   ' 


Per  mile  of 
road  operated 


Industry 


1928 

35 

1929 

40 

1932 

38 

1933 

36 

617.70 
634.14 
573.55 
472.00 


472,620 
618,882 
368,573 
270,163 


Industry 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


34.22 
15.02 
37.81 
30.00 


Railroad 


$  1,143 

1,491 

780 

1,106 


Railroad 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


21 
22 
28 
24 


423.80 
487.89 
542.33 
561.00 


644,955 
427,734 
435,815 
258,494 


1,522 
877 
804 
461 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


21.15 
32.08 
58.99 
63.00 


43,730 
88,825 
56,282 
37,060 


Investment 


2,068 

2,769 

954 

588 


1928 

3 

1929 

6 

1932 

8 

1933 

5 

16.41 
56.20 
77.50 
86.00 


17,117 
87,123 
69,967 
35,876 


Investment 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


Independent 


.42 


10,478 


24,948 


1928 

52 

1929 

43 

1932 

75 

1933 

51 

1,034.84 
673.44 

1,409.35 
786.00 


Independent 


442,567 
370,977 
358,407 
228,342 


428 
551 
254 
291 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


35.58 
35.10 
56.59 
35.00 


107,128 

123,564 

78,936 

56,676 


Total 


3,011 
3,520 
1,395 
1,619 


Total 


1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 


111 
111 
146 
116 


2,092.75 
1,851.67 
2,602.73 
1,905.00 


1,577,259 

1,504,716 

1,232,762 

792,875 


754 
813 
474 
416 


1928 

1929 

1932 

-L222_ 


16 
16 
23 


91.37 
82.20 


200,455 

234,790 

164,723 
126^930 
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2,194 

2,856 

1,074 

998 


> 

4J 
O 

• 

a 
a 

2 

c 


o 
u 

•3 

O 
O 

c 

c 

£ 


O 


o 


at  the  close  of  1933,  Information  as  to  miles  operated.  Investment,  and  capitalization. 
Of  the  roads  in  these  two  classes  now  In  receivership  or  trusteeship,  the  Independent  group 
Is  In  the  majority  with  20  of  the  total  of  33  roads  and  with  almost  double  the  mlleao:e. 
Investment,  and  capitalization  of  the  other  three  control  groups  combined.   The  percentage 
of  such  Items  of  the  total  for  that  group  Is  much  higher  than  for  any  of  the  other  groups. 
Dlvldfflid  Charges 

There  are  shown  below  the  number  of  roads  paying  dividends  In  1928  and  1933  and  the  amount 
of  dividend  charges  In  these  years, separated  between  the  roads  v/hlch  paid  dividends  In  each  of 
the  years  and  those  which  paid  dividends  In  only  one  of  the  years.  While  the  comparisons  are 
affected  by  changes  in  classification,  they  nevertheless  Indicate  a  large  decrease  In  the  num- 

of  roads  paying  dividends. 

Table  46.  SUMMARY  OF  DIVIDEND  PAYMENTS,  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS, 

1928  AND  1933. 


Year 

Railroads  paying  dividends  ® 

Class  II 
and  III 

In  both 
years 

In  one  year 

but  not  In 

the  other 

Total 

Decrease, 
1928  to  1933 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Line-haul 
carriers 

1928 
1933 

'^7 
27 

$  1,919,375 
1,204,912 

50 
14 

$  3,465,941 
549,413 

77 
41 

$  5,385,316 
1,754,325 

36 

$  3,630,991 

Switching 
and  term- 
inal com- 
panies 

1928 
1933 

37 
37 

1,576,315 
1,819,021 

24 

4 

1,618,536 
299,263 

61 
41 

3,194,851 
2,118,284 

20 

1,076,567 

Total 

1928 
1933 

64 
64 

3,495,690 
3,023,933 

74 
18 

5,084,477 
848,676 

138 
82 

8,580,167 
3,872,609 

56 

4,707,558 

Decrease, 
1928  to 
1933 

471,757 

56 

4,235,801 

56 

4,707,558 

.. 



C  Companies  operated  by  others  were  excluded  from  the  total  shown  In  Statistics  of 
Railways  In  the  United  States 

About  53  percent  of  the  decrease  for  line-haul  carriers  was  In  the  Railroad  control 
group  and  about  93  percent  of  that  for  switching  and  terminal  companies  was  In  the  Industry 
control  group. 

The  line-haul  carriers  paying  dividends  had  Interest  charges  which  were  equivalent  to 
3.58  percent  of  operating  revenues  In  1933  and  to  4.49  percent  In  1928,  as  compared  with 
27.82  percent  for  1933  and  12.89  percent  for  1928  for  all  class  II  and  III  line-haul  carriers. 
Detailed  data  are  shown  In  Table  47. 

As  switching  and  terminal  companies  receive  a  considerable  portion  of  their  Income 
through  rents  and  clear  a  large  part  of  operating  expenses  by  charges  on  a  user  basis, 
dividend  payments  by  such  companies  may.  In  a  measure,  represent  amounts  previously 
paid  (for  use  of  such  facilities  or  services  rendered)  by  stockholders.  The  data  presented 
In  Table  48  are  nevertheless  Of  Interest. 

In  1934,  dividends  In  the  amount  of  $2,602,000  were  paid  by  class  II  and  III  line-haul 
carriers  and  their  lessors  and  of  $5,115,000  by  class  II  and  III  switching  and  terminal  com- 
palnes.  In  1935,  the  corresponding  amounts  were  $5,194,000  and  $6,458,000.  These  totals 
are  not,  however,  comparable  with  those  previously  given. 
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Table  47.  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  CARRIERS  PAYING  DIVIDENDS, 
AND  AMOUNT  OF  DIVIDENDS,  1928  AND  1933 


Control 
group 


Year 


Roads  paying 

dividends 
both  years 


Num- 
ber 


Dividend 
charges 


Roads  paying 
dividends  In 
1928  or  1933 
but  not  In  both 
years 


Num- 
ber 


Dividend 
charges 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Dividend 
charges 


Percent  of 
operating 
revenue 


In- 
terest 


Divi- 
dends 


Class  II 


Industry 

Railroad 

Investment 

Independent 

Total 


1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 


4 
4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
10 
10 
17 
17 


$  662, 

307, 

282, 

155, 

452, 

45, 

422, 

560, 

1,780, 

1,068, 


725 
217 
844 
322 
800 
280 
370 
270 
739 
089 


15 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
9 
2 

32 
6 


$  922,325 

45,000 

1,885,629 

113,296 

40,000 

9,845 

503,324 

201,900 

3,351,278 

370,041 


19 

5 

9 

4 

2 

2 

19 

12 

49 

23 


$1,545,050 

352,217 

2,168,473 

268,618 

492,800 

55,125 

925,694 

762,170 

5,132,017 

1,438,130 


2.79 

23.81 

7.07 

20.11 

1.65 

40.21 

0.21 

32.44 

2.39 

23.54 

0.29 

16.2>4- 

9.37 

11.92 

3.27 

25.45 

4.82 

23.61 

3.80 

24.32 

Class 

III 

Industry 

1928 

2 

11,500 

5 

43,120 

7 

54,620 

0.23 

11.93 

1933 

2 

8,500 

2 

22,362 

4 

30,862 

0.11 

37.71 

Railroad 

1928 
1933 
1928 

— 

2 

10,764 

2 

10,764 

2.68 

17.48 

Investment 

_ 

•••^^^••v 

. 

» 

._. .. 

_»_» 

^.i-. 

1 

1933 

— 

._—.—.— 

1 

55,000 

1 

55,000 

— — _ 

59.03 

Independent 

1928 

8 

127,136 

11 

60,779 

19 

187,915 

0.75 

13.81 

1933 

8 

128,323 

5 

102,010 

13 

230,333 

2.51 

36.14 

Total 

1928 

10 

138,636 

18 

114,663 

28 

253,299 

0.69 

13.48 

1933 

10 

136,823 

8 

179,372 

18 

316,195 

1.98 

38.98 

Classes  II  and  III 


Table  48.  CLASS  II  AND  III  SWITCHING  AND  TERMINAL  COMPANIES  PAYING 
DIVIDENDS,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DIVIDENDS,  BY  CONTROL  GROUPS, 

1928  and  1933 


Control 
group 

Year 

Roads  paying 

dividends 
both  years 

Roads  paying 
dividends  In 
1928  or  1933 
but  not  In 
both  years 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Dividend 
charges 

Num- 
ber 

Dividend 
charges 

Num- 
ber 

Dividend 
charges 

Industry 

1928 

6 

634,225 

20 

965,445 

26 

1,599,670 

2.62 

23.03 

1933 

6 

315,717 

3 

67,362 

9 

383,079 

6.76 

20.89 

Railroad 

1928 

2 

282,844 

9 

1,896,393 

11 

2,179,237 

1.66 

39.95 

1933 

2 

155,322 

2 

113,296 

4 

268,618 

0.21 

32.44 

Investment 

1928 

1 

452,800 

1 

40,000 

2 

492,800 

2.39 

23.54 

1933 

1 

45,280 

2 

64,845 

3 

110,125 

0.23 

25.46 

Independent 

1928 

18 

549,506 

20 

564,103 

38 

1,113,609 

8.08 

12.20 

1933 

18 

688,593 

7 

303,910 

25 

992,503 

3.14 

27.33 

Total 

1928 

27 

1,919,375 

50 

3,465,941 

77 

5,385,316 

4.49 

22.80 

1933 

27 

1,204,912 

14 

549,413 

41 

1,754,325 

3.58 

26.08 

Industry 

Railroad 

Investment 

Independent 

Total 


Class 

II 

Industry 

1928 

3 

$   415,000 

12 

$  795,549 

15 

$  1,210,549 

1933 

3 

184,000 

— 

_..—.. 

3 

184,000 

Railroad 

1928 

14 

879,701 

5 

570,633 

19 

1,450,334 

1933 

14 

1,400,412 

2 

258,580 

16 

1,658,992 

Investment 

1928 

- 

-_. 

- 

— .- 

.- 

1933 

— 

.— »•_ 

« 

....... 

.. 

Independent 

1928 

2 

192,010 

— 

.—-.».. 

2 

192,010 

1933 

2 

152,130 

1 

34,680 

3 

186,810 

Total 

1928 

19 

1,486,711 

17 

1,366,182 

36 

2,852,893 

1933 

19 

1,736,542 

3 

293,260 

22 

2,029,802 

Class  II  and  III 


1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 


3 

3 

30 

30 


4 

4 
37 
37 


415,000 

184,000 

949,405 

1,470,116 


211,910 

164,905 

1,576,315 

1,819,021 


12 
1 

11 
2 


1 

1 

24 

4 


795,549 

6,003 

817,987 

258,580 


5,000 

34,680 

1,618,536 

299,263 


15 

4 

41 

32 


5 

5 

61 

41 


Class  III 

Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 

1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 
1928 
1933 

16 
16 

2 

2 

18 

18 

69,704 
69,704 

19,900 
12,775 
89,604 
82,479 

1 
6 

1 

7 

1 

6,003 
247,354 

1 
22 
16 

3 

2 

25 

19 

6,003 

317,058 

69,704 

5,000 

252,354 
6,003 

Independent 
Total 

24,900 

12,775 

341,958 

88,482 

1,210,549 

190,003 

1,767,392 

1,728,696 


216,910 

199,585 

3,194,851 

2,118,284 
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Physical  Condftion 
Weight  of  Rail 

With  a  few  exeptlons,  the  tracks  of  each  of  the  class  II  and  III  railroads  In  operation 
In  1933  were  laid  with  various  weights  of  rail,  the  complete  range  of  which  Is  from  28  to 

110  pounds  per  yard  on  the  main  lines  and  from  25  to  130  pounds  per  yard  on  yard  tracks  and 
sidings.  It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  from  available  data  the  mileage  laid  with  ecu^h 
weight  of  rail.  An  examination  of  available  data  Indicates,  however,  that  the  major  part  of 
the  total  class  II  mileage  was  laid  with  60  to  85-poimd  rail,  and  that  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  was  laid  with  rail  weighing  over  85  pounds.  The  major  part  of  the  class 

111  mileage  was  laid  with  60  to  75  pound  rail.  In  contrast,  approximately  185,000  miles, 
or  70  percent,  of  the  264,000  miles  of  clasc  I  main  track  In  operation  at  the  close  of  1933 
were  laid  with  85  to  140~pound  rail  and  the  average  weight  of  rail  In  all  class  I  main  line- 
track  rail  was  91.92  pounds  per  yard.^ 

Grades  and  Curves 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire  Indicate  that  less  than  15  percent  of  the  class  II  and 
III  railroads  traverse  level  territory  over  the  entire  distance  between  the  termini  of  their 
lines  and  that  over  85  percent  traverse  hilly,  roiling,  or  mountainous  country.  X  tabula- 
tion of  the  responses  by  regions  Is  found  In  Appendix  Table  K. 

Heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves  are  numerous  on  the  greater  part  of  the  mileage  of  these 
railroads,  as  Indicated  by  TableB49  and  50.  These  tables  are  based  upon  tabulations 
shown  In  Appendix  Tables  L  and  M,  and  relate  to  81  and  71  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
mileage  of  all  line-haul  roads  and  all  switching  and  terminal  companies  In  operation  In 
October,  1933. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  country  traversed  and  the  purpose  to  be  served,  heavy  grades 
and  sharp  curves  are  to  be  expected  on  these  roads.  Traffic  volume  has  not  warranted  expendi- 
tures for  grade  reductions  or  curvature  changes  to  any  great  extent.  More  than  70  percent 
of  the  class  II  roads  and  more  than  77  percent  of  the  class  III  reported  maximum  grades 
against  traffic  of  over  1  percent.  Switching  and  terminal  roads  do  not  appear  to  be  serious- 
ly affected,  as  less  than  40  percent  have  gradients  of  over  1  percent.  The  maximum  curva- 
ture on  the  lines  of  the  great  majority  of  the  line-haul  and  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies Is  over  7  degrees,  and  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  maximum  runs  over 
15  degrees. 
Roadway  and  Structures 

There  are  no  standards  by  which  the  physical  condition  of  the  road  and  other  fixed 
property  of  class  II  and  III  carriers  could  be  uniformly  Judged.  Responses  to  the  Question- 
naire, summarized  In  Table  51,  Indicate  that,  except  for  a  very  limited  number,  the  roadways, 
bridges,  and  stations  of  these  carriers  were  In  good  or  fair  condition  on  October  31,  1933. 
The  responses  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  management  of  the  Individual  carrier.  Influenced 
by  the  standards  which  each  deems  necessary  to  perform  adequately  the  service  which  the 
carrier  ordinarily  renders. 

C  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States,  1933,  Statement  No.  50, 
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Table  49.  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  AND  8WITCHIH0  AND  TEWUNAL 
RAILROADS  CLASSIFIED  BY  MAXIMJM  PERCENTAGE  OF  ORADE  IN  DIRECTION 

OF  MAJOR  FLOW  OF  TRAFFIC,  1933 


Region 

Number  of  roads  with  grades 
of  percenis  shown  0 

Roads 
reporting 

0-1  [  1-2  [  2-2i  t  -2i-3i  1  Over  3i 

No.  1  miBS 

Line-haul  carriers 


New  England 
Oreat  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Souttvmtem 

2 

16 
12 
1 
14 
16 
17 
24 

4 
19 
9 
5 
40 
14 
22 
23 

7 

2 

2 

12 

4 
8 
1 

1 
3 
4 
3 

14 
4 

10 
7 

2 

1 
4 
4 
6 
2 
10 
1 

11 
46 
31 
15 
86 
40 
67 
56 

317 
1,130 
1,137 

428 
3,476 
1,697 
3,114 
2,429 

Total 

102 

136 

38 

46 

30 

352 

13,728 

Mileage  operated 
Percent  of  total 

3,761 
2^.40 

6,050 
44.07 

1,832 

6.97 

1,898 
13.83 

787 
5.73 

— 

®  13,728 
100.00 

Switching  and  terminal  companies 


New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

11 

14 
2 
7 
5 

7 
7 

3 

6 

11 

4 

1 
5 
1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

20 
29 

2 
11 

6 
14 

9 

146 
489 
840 
84 
504 
313 
309 
342 

Total 

53 

31 

7 

3 

1 

95 

3,027 

Mllea*?e  operated 
Percent  of  total 

1.834 
60.58 

911 
30.10 

174 
5.75 

73 
2.41 

35 
1.16 

3)3,027 
100.00 

0  Grades  shown  are  above  lower  limit  and  Include  upper  limit. 
©Represents  81.02  percent  of  total  mileage  of  class  II  and  III  roads. 

©Represents  70.93  percent  of  total  mileage  of  class  II  and  III  roads  switching 
and  terminal  companies. 


Table  50.  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE^-HAUL  AND  SWITCHING  AND  TERMINAL 
RAILROADS  CLASSIFIED  BY  DmREE  OF  MAXIMUM  CURVATURE,  1933 


Region 


Less 
than  4 


Number  of  roads  with  degrees 
of  curvatures  shown  (D 


4-7 


7-10 


10-15 


15-25 


Over  25 


Roads 
reporting 


No. 


Miles 


Line-haul  carriers 


New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

5 

1 
5 

2 

10 

7 

26 

14 
11 
28 

5 

14 

3 

1 

22 

8 

7 

12 

2 
14 

6 

6 
17 

8 
18 

9 

3 

8 
10 

7 
10 

8 
24 

5 

1 

5 
1 
5 
3 

12 
46 
32 
14 

80 
40 
65 
62 

321 
1,157 
1.170 

420 
3,108 
1,713 
3,113 
2,629 

Total 

11 

98 

72 

80 

75 

15 

351 

13,631 

Mileage  operated 
Percent  to  total 

419 

3.07 

4,479 
32.86 

2,529 
18.56 

3,152 
23.12 

2,730 
20.03 

322 
2.36 

- 

®  13,631 
100.00 

Switching  and  terminal  companies 

New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

2 

1 

1 
3 
3 

4 

3 

2 

1 
4 

2 
2 

1 
3 

5 
8 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 

1 

7 

11 

5 

9 

1 

1 
4 
7 

2 
2 
6 
2 

3 
22 
33 

2 

16 

8 

20 

11 

132 
495 
886 
84 
523 
333 
491 
381 

Total 

3 

16 

13 

25 

34 

24 

115 

3,325 

Mileage  operated 
Percent  to  total 

.26 

0.78 

855 
19.70 

540 
16.24 

850 
25.56 

879 
26.44 

375 
11.28 

- 

©3,325 
100.00 

0  Curvatures  as  shown  are  above  lower  limit  and  include  upper  limit. 

©Represents  80.45  percent  of  total  mileage  of  class  II  and  III  roads. 

©Represents  77.92  percent  of  total  mileage  of  class  II  and  III  switching  and  terminal 
companies. 
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These  smaller  roads  vary  to  a  large  extent  In  the  kind  and  type  of  service  rendered 
[and  the  condition  under  which  It  Is  performed.  Volume,  speed,  and  load  p^ovem  the  chara- 
cter of  maintenance  necessary,  and  restrictions  based  on  physical  conditions  can  be  applied 
to  a  much  pireater  extent  than  Is  possible  where  traffic  Is  heavier  and  greater  speed  Is  neces- 
sary. Some  class  II  and  III  and  many  switching  and  terminal  properties  must,  of  course, 
[maintain  high  standards  to  meet  traffic  requirements. 

The  extent  to  which  needed  maintenance  has  been  deferred  Is  not  known,  but  It  Is  clear 
that  Increased  expenditures  for  that  purpose  were  Indicated  as  necessary  by  the  course  of 
[maintenance  expenditures  In  the  latter  years  covered  In  the  earlier  survey  of  operating 
expenses . 
I  Equipment 

The  following  summary.  Table  52,  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  equipment  In  ser- 
Ivlce,  owned  or  leased,  of  the  class  II  and  III  railroads  haB  decreased  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  class  I  railroads  during  the  period  1928  to  1934.  The  percentage  decrease  In 
cars  for  class  II  and  III  line-haul  roads  Is  more  than  double  that  for  class  I  and  for  loco- 
motives Is  almost  50  percent  higher.  At  the  end  of  1934  the  Qlass  II  and  III  line-haul  roads 
had  1.1  percent  of  the  total  freight-train  cars,  compared  with  1.6  percent  at  the  close  of 
!l928.  Switching  and  terminal  railroads  showed  the  least  decline  In  locomotives  and  freight- 
[train  cars  and  the  greatest  decline  In  passenger-train  cars.  The  latter  are  not  Important, 
I  however. 

If  the  physical  characterlsclcs  of  the  equipment  of  the  small  roads  were  considered,  as 
Ito  character  of  construction  and  condition.  It  Is  certain  that  the  situation  of  these  roads 
(would  be  more  unfavorable  as  compared  with  the  large  roads  than  Is  Indicated  above. 

An  examination  of  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  of  189  railroads  In  the  Independent 
[and  Investment  groups  developed  the  following  as  to  freight-train  cars: 

82  roads  did  not  report  ownership  of 

any  such  cars. 
107  roads  owned  6,907  cars,  of  which 
2,768,  or  40  percent,  were 
unfit  for  Interchange. 

The  number  of  locomotives,  and  freight-train,  passenger-train,  and  company-service  cars 
In  the  service  of  class  II  and  III  railroads  and  switching  and  terminal  companies  at  the 
close  of  1933,  as  given  In  answers  to  the  questionnaire.  Is  shown  In  Table  53.  The  locomo- 
tives and  cars  used  by  a  number  of  class  II  and  III  carriers  are  furnished  by  parent  class 
I  railroads.  The  transportation  operations  of  certain  other  class  II  and  III  carriers  are 
conducted  by  class  I  carriers.  Equipment  thus  furnished  or  used  but  not  owned  by  class  II 
or  iir  carriers  Is  not  Included  In  the  figures  shown  In  the  table. 

A  large  number  of  class  II  and  class  III  carriers  are  not  operated  for  passenger 
service,  and,  therefore,  do  not  own  any  passenger  equipment.  The  number  of  carriers  to 
which  the  locomotives  and  cars  shown  In  the  table  are  assigned  Is,  therefore,  also  shown. 
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Table  52.  EQUIPMENT  (CWNED  OR  LEASED)  IN  SERVICE 
AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1928  AND  1934 


Class 


1934 


1928 


Decrease 


Percent 


Locomotives  -  (all  types) 


I 

48,304 

59,470 

11,166 

18.8 

II  and  III 

1,418 

1,984 

566 

28.4 

Switching  and  terminal 

1,701 

1,867 

156 

8.4 

Total 

51,423 

63,311 

11,888 

18.8 

Freight-train  cars 


II  and  III 

Switching  and  terminal 

Total 


1,963,672 
22,668 
13,046 

1,999,386 


2,327,518 
35,599 
14,522 

2,377,639 


363,846 

12,931 

1,476 

378,253 


15.6 
36.3 
10.2 
15.9 


Passenger-train  cars 


Source:  Statement  7,  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States 


Locomotives 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire,  summarized  In  Table  54,  Indicate  that  about  1  percent  of  the 
locomotives  In  the  servlcd  of  class  II  and  III  line-haul  railroads  and  about  4  percent  of 
the  loccMnotlves  In  the  service  of  the  switching  and  terminal  companies  are  less  than  7  years 
old,  and  that  between  55  and  60  percent  of  the  locomotives  of  the  line-haul  railroads  and 
about  40  percent  of  those  of  the  switching  and  tennlnal  companies  are  over  20  years  old. 
The  average  age  of  all  locomotives  In  the  service  of  the  two  groups  of  roads  is  about  24 
years  and  20  years,  respectively.  The  number  of  railroads  owning  the  locomotives  In  the  res- 
pective age  groups  Is  also  shown  In  the  table.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  179  class 
II  and  161  class  III  railroads  reporting,  77  and  71,  respectively,  or  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  total,  reported  that  the  average  age  of  their  locomotives  was  under  21  years. 
Of  the  104  switching  and  terminal  companies  reporting,  60,  or  slightly  more  than  half,  stated 
that  their  locomotives  were  of  an  average  age  of  less  than  21  years. 

Data  covering  the  locomotives  owned  by  class  I  railroads  as  of  October  1,  1933,  closely 

corroborate  those  gl-ven  above.  For  locomotives  20  years  of  age  or  less  the  percentages  are:0 

Class  I  46.4 

Class  II  line-haul 39.8 

Class  III  line-haul 44.2 

Class  II  and  III  switching  and  terminal. 61.0 

Certain  other  data  relating  to  the  locomotives  In  the  service  of  these  carriers  are 

shown  In  Table  55.  The  average  tractive  effort  of  the  locomotives,  30,738  pounds  In  the  case 

of  the  line-haul  roads  and  35,948  pounds  In  the  case  of  the  switching  and  terminal  companies, 

may  be  compared  with  47,712  pounds,  the  average  tractive  effort  of  all  steam  locomotives  In 

the  service  of  class  I  railroads  In  1934. 

0From  report  of  Coordinator's  Section  of  Car  Pooling,  released  April  24,  1934. 
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Table  53.  EQUIPMENT  OWNERSHIP,  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS,  AS 
REPORTED  IN  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES,  OCTOBER,  1933 


No. 

of 

Car- 

Locomotives 

No. 

of 

Car- 

Cars 

Class  of  railroad 

No. 

Pas- 

Com- 

and territory 

- 

riers 

Steam 

Elec- 
tric 

Other 

riers 

Freight 
-train 

Of 
car- 
riers 

sen- 
ger- 
traln 

pany 
serv- 
ice 

Class  II,  line  haul  carriers 

Eastern  District 

54 

291 

1 

4 

51 

5,711 

35 

215 

262 

New  England  Region 

6 

41 

- 

- 

6 

759 

5 

41 

Oreat  Lakes  Region 

25 

110 

1 

2 

24 

1,910 

19 

79 

Central  Eastern  Region 

23 

140 

- 

2 

21 

3,042 

11 

95 

Southern  District 

51 

297 

- 

— 

49 

5,277 

43 

216 

352 

Pocahontas  Region 

6 

35 

- 

- 

6 

3,513 

6 

26 

Southern  Region 

45 

262 

- 

- 

43 

1,764 

37 

190 

Western  District 

90 

434 

14 

1 

92 

10,168 

76 

362 

783 

Northwestern  Region 

21 

128 

4 

- 

23 

5,051 

20 

96 

Central  Western  Region 

41 

208 

10 

- 

40 

4,326 

34 

217 

Southwestern  Region 

28 

98 

- 

1 

29 

791 

22 

49 

All  Districts 

195 

1,022 

15 

5 

192 

21,156 

154 

793 

1,397 

Class  III,  line  haul  carriers 

Eastern  District 

49 

101 

mm 

7 

34 

610 

29 

80 

58 

New  England  Region 

9 

19 

- 

1 

8 

248 

5 

26 

Great  Lakes  Region 

25 

52 

- 

2 

15 

248 

15 

35 

Central  Eastern  Region 

15 

30 

- 

4 

11 

114 

9 

19 

Southern  District 

88 

167 

— 

— 

60 

1,425 

59 

110 

95 

Pocahontas  Region 

13 

31 

— 

- 

11 

1,056 

10 

30 

Southern  Region 

75 

136 

- 

- 

49 

369 

49 

80 

Western  District 

110 

200 

— 

11 

79 

1,631 

73 

136 

88 

Northwestern  Region 

24 

35 

.. 

4 

16 

276 

18 

33 

Central  Western  Region 

45 

95 

- 

6 

36 

827 

29 

62 

Southwestern  Region 

41 

70 

- 

1 

27 

528 

26 

41 

All  Districts 

247 

468 

— 

18 

173 

3,666 

161 

326 

241 

Class  II,  switching  and 

terminal 

Eastern  District 

44 

463 

(D 

(D 

23 

3,753 

1 

25 

e 

New  England  Region 

5 

38 

2 

727 

_ 

Oreat  Lakes  Region 

13 

139 

- 

— 

6 

760 

— 

_ 

X3entral  Eastern  Region 

26 

286 

— 

-. 

15 

2,266 

1 

25 

Southern  District 

12 

134 

> 

- 

7 

403 

. 

_ 

Pocahontas.  Region 

1 

22 

— 

— 

1 

5 

_ 

-_ 

Southern  Region 

11 

112 

— 

— 

6 

398 

~ 

— 

Western  District 

26 

188 

— 

— 

11 

1,293 

3 

14 

Northwestern  Region 

8 

67 

- 

— 

6 

439 

Central  Western  Region 

12 

86 

- 

— 

3 

795 

2 

13 

Southwestern  Region 

6 

35 

- 

- 

2 

59 

1 

1 

All  Districts 

82 

785 

- 

— 

41 

5,449 

4 

39 

Class  III,  switching  and 

terminal 

Eastern  District 

16 

30 

. 

„ 

5 

470 

1 

3 

New  England  Region 

— 



- 

- 

-~- 

Oreat  Lakes  Region 

9 

17 

- 

- 

3 

398 

» 

._ 

Central  Eastern  Region 

7 

13 

~ 

— 

2 

72 

1 

3 

Southern  District 

4 

4 

— 

m. 

Pocahontas  Region 

> 

-. 

m. 

. 

•— ... 

«» 

Southern  Region 

4 

4 

m. 

— . 

•..-_ 

^ 

Western  District 

18 

76 

. 

• 

6 

18 

1 

6 

Northwestern  Region 

3 

14 

— 

— 

Central  Western  Region 

10 

22 

— 

— 

4 

15 

1 

6 

Southwestern  Region 

5 

40 

- 

• 

2 

3 

All  Districts 

38 

110 

- 

-. 

11 

488 

2 

9 

Orand  total 

562 

2,385 

15 

23 

417 

30,759 

321 

1,167 

1,638 

d)  A  few  electric  and  other  type  locomotives  are  Included  with  the  steam  locomotives  of 
class  II  and  class  III  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

©Data  not  available.  Total  for  classes  I,  H,  and  III  switching  and  terminal  companies 
was  1,551. 
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Table  54.  CUSS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS,  GROUPED  ACCORDINQ  TO  THE  AVERAGE 

AGE  OF  THEIR  LOCOMOTIVES  Avr^flUE. 


Age 

(years) 


Total 


Num- 
ber of 

com- 
panies 


1 


Num- 
ber of 
loco- 
motives 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 


Eastern 
District 


Num- 
ber of 

com- 
panies 


Num- 
ber of 

loco- 
motives 


Southern 
District 


Num- 
ber of 

com- 
panies 


Num- 
ber of 
loco- 
motives 


Western 
District 


Num- 
ber of 

com- 
panies 


Class  II  line-haul  carriers 


0-3 
4-6 
7-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-46 
46-60 
Over    50 
Total 


2 

6 

24 

46 
47 
35 
18 
1 


179 


5 

15 

133 

249 

278 

228 

87 

1 

13 


.5 

1.4 

13.2 

24.7 

27.6 

22.6 

8.6 

.1 

1.3 


2 
3 

6 
12 
14 
13 

4 


1,009  100.0 


1^ 


54 


5 
6 
37 
65 
103 
61 
28 


306 


8 

11 

10 

7 

4 


40 


248 


Class  III  line-haul  carriers 


3 
10 
22 
23 
15 
10 

1 


86 


Over 


0-3 

1 

1 

.3 

1 

4-6 

1 

2 

.6 

1 

7-10 

8 

13 

4.2 

3 

11-15 

28 

60 

19.2 

4 

16-20 

33 

62 

19.9 

8 

21-25 

24. 

47 

16.1 

2 

26-30 

32 

60 

19.2 

6 

31-35 

7 

14 

4.5 

1 

36-40 

8 

21 

6.7 

3 

41-45 

11 

17 

6.6 

1 

46-50 

5 

9 

2.9 

1 

50 

3 

6 

1.9 

al 

161 

312 

100.0 

31 

-I I 


1 

2 

4 

10 

17 

7 

14 

3 

8 

1 

1 

68 


3 

12 

12 

7 

11 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

56 


6 

24 

19 

13 

19 

8 

5 

4 

2 

2 

102 


2 

12 

13 

16 

15 

1 

3 

9 

3 

1 

74 


Classes  II  and  III  switching  and  terminal  companies 


22 

7 

84 

239 

105 

14 

2 


473 


1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 


13 


2 

1 
1 
3 
8 
13 
5 
5 


125 


39 
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Num- 
ber  of 
loco- 
motives 


456 


3 

26 

26 

27 

27 

3 

8 

12 

6 

4 

142 


236 
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A  brief  comparison  of  the  condition  and  utilization  of  locomotives  of  class  I,  II  and  III 
railroads  in  October,  1933,  follows: 


Class  of  railroads 


In  active 
service 


Class  II  line-haul 

Class  III  line-haul 

Class  II  and  III  svf Itching 

and  terminal , 

Class  I  0. 


Percent 


Stored 
serviceable 


69.74 
75.27 

73.62 
64.10 


16.97 
12.77 

14.17 
10.50 


Unser- 
viceable 


13.29 
11.96 

12.21 
25.40 


(DFrom  report  of  Section  of  Car  Pooling,  dated  April  24,  1934. 


The  locomotive  equipment  of  Individual  short  line  railroads  consists  of  relatively  more 
varied  types  than  that  of  trunk  lines,  as  the  restrictions  of  various  kinds  Imposed  by  grades, 
curvature,  etc.,  are  generally  more  serere  than  for  trunk  lines  performing  branch  and  ter- 
minal service. 

Frelght-and  passenger-train  cars. 

Certain  data  relating  to  the  freight-train  and  passenger-train  cars  of  the  short  lines  as 
of  October  31,  1933,  compiled  from  responses  to  the  questionnaires,  are  showi  In  Table  56. 
It  will  be  noted  that  only  91  of  the  160  class  II  roads  reporting,  17  of  the  97  class  J II 
roads  reporting,  and  25  of.  the  46  switching  and  terminal  companies  reporting,  owned  Inter- 
changeable freight  cars.  As  of  December  31,  1933,  the  class  II  and  III  line-haul  roads  owned 
or  leased  24,822,  or  1.2  percent,  of  the  2,099,948  freight-train  cars  owned  or  leased  by  all 
operating  railroads.  In  the  year  1933  they  handled  4.81  percent  of  the  tons  carried. 

Interchangeable  gars  constituted  about  67  and  50  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cars 
owned  by  the  class  II  and  III  railroads,  respectively,  and  about  63  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cars  owned  by  the  switching  and  terminal  companies.  Of  the  13,430  Interchangeable 
cars  owned  by  91  class  II  railroads,  8,571,  or  64  percent,  all  owned  by  79  roads,  were  In 
active  service,  2,156,  or  16  percent,  all  owned  by  17  roads,  were  stored  serviceable,  and 
1,591,  or  12  percent,  all  owned  by  27  roads,  were  unserviceable.  The  condition  of  1,112,  or 
8  percent  of  the  total,  was  not  reported. 

The  class  II  and  III  roads  depend  largely  on  trunk  line  connections  for  their  freight- 
train  cars  and,  for  other  than  certain  classes  of  tonnage  wholly  local  to  their  own  line, 
they  are  not  Justified  in  ownership  of  such  cars.  Per  diem  or  average  payments  do  not  war- 
rant Investment  for  the  benefit  which  would  be  received.  In  the  case  of  the  switching  and 
terminal  roads,  the  reclaim  basis  Is  such  as  to  make  extensive  ownership  of  cars  unnecessary. 
They,  therefore,  own  proportionately  fewer  cars  than  do  the  small  line-haul  roads. 

During  periods  of  car  shortages  the  problem  Is  serious  for  the  small  railroads.  However, 
car  supply  has  been  largely  a  responsibility  of  the  class  I  roads. 

The  average  ages  of  freight  cars  reported  by  the  carriers  responding  to  the  questionnaire, 
separately  for  Interchangeable  and  non-Interchangeable,  by  class  of  road  and  district,  are 
shown  in  Table  57. 
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Table  57.  NUMBER  AND  AVERA3E  AGE  OF  FREIGHT-TRAIN  CARS 
CWNED  BY  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS,  OCTOBER,  1933 


Class  II  line-haul  carriers 

Eastern  District 
Southern  District 
Western  District 


Interchangeable 
cars 


Number 


Total  all  districts 


Class  III  line-haul  carriers 

Eastern  District 
Southern  District 
Western  District 


3,514 
4,114 
5,057 


Average 
age 


Non-Interchange- 
able cars 


Number 


12,685 


Total  all  districts 


Class  II  and  III  switching 
and  terminal  companies 

Eastern  District 
Southern  District 
Western  District 


10 

13 

261 


12.1 
13.7 
21.0 


1,761 

386 

3,679 


Average 
age 


16.2 


284 


Total  all  districts 


1,977 

236 

1,199 


25.0 
13.0 
21.9 


5,826 


21.5 


3,412 


15.5 
9.0 
5.7 


11.6 


125 
135 
518 


19.6 
16.6 
17.8 


18.3 


778 


2,017 
26 
66 


23.0 
16.1 
19.6 


19.5 


2,109 


13.9 
10.4 
20.5 


14.1 


Passenger-tram  cars  'are  not  of  vital  Importance  to  the  small  railroads.  Many  of  them 
do  not  owi  any  such  cars  and  others  own  only  a  limited  number.  Generally,  there  Is  no  need 
for  modem  Interchangeable  types,  and  requirements  have  therefore  been  met  by  purchase  or 
lease  from  the  large  roads.  Where  traffic  volume  or  other  conditions  warrant  passenger  ser- 
vice of  consequence.  It  is  usually  provided  by  Joint  arrangement  with  the  connecting  main 
roads.  The  total  number  of  passenger-train  cars  owned  or  leased  by  class  II  and  class  III 
roads,  as  shown  by  Table  13,  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States,  1933,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1933,  was  only  1,167,  equivalent  to  0.24  percent  of  the  total  of  such  cars  of  all 
operating  steam  railways. 
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FACTORS  WHICH  AFFECT  PRESI^IJT  CONDITION  OF 
SHORT  LINE  RAILROADS 


Lack  of  traffic 


The  summary  below  Indicates  the  relative  trends  in  traffic  and  operated  mileage  of  class 
II  and  III  railroads  from  1911  to  1935. 


Ratio  to  1911 


Year 

Road 
mileage 
operated 

Passengers 
carried 

Passenger- 
miles 

Tons 
originated 

Tons 
carried 

Revenue 
ton- 
miles 

1918 
1920 
1928 
1929 
1933 
1934 
1935 

86.38 
84.14 
67.44 
63.20 
57.71 
55.61 
52.60 

64.62 

59.66 

13.87 

10.15 

3.18 

4.09 

3.72 

64.54 

62.78 

14.00 

10.91 

3.32 

4.25 

4.09 

112.53 
106.66 
84.69 
79.61 
34.15 
36.66 
41.67 

108.92 
106.61 
90.67 
84.41 
40.47 
44.96 
48.05 

86.25 
86.09 
80.49 
72.78 
36.24 
40.12 
40.61 

The  passenger  business  of  these  carriers  as  a  group  has  about  disappeared.  Many  have 
discontinued  such  service  entirely  and  others  have  very  materially  curtailed  the  frequency 
and  character  of  their  service.  While  the  passenger-miles  of  1935,  34,000,000,  were  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  greater  than  those  of  1933  or  1932  and  within  13  percent  of  the  1931  total, 
the  volume  of  business  continues  extremely  low  compared  with  what  It  was  as  long  ago  as  1920. 
Replies  to  the  questionnaire  are  to  the  effect  that  the  loss  of  this  business  has  been  mostly 
to  the  private  automobile  rather  than  to  the  bus.  In  many  Instances  it  was  stated  that  local 
bus  operations  have  not  been  profitable  and  that.  If  the  railroads  Undertook  such  service, 
the  result  would  be  only  added  losses. 

The  showing  Is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  freight  traffic.  A  decline  of  about  47 
percent  In  road  mileage,  1911  to  1935,  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  58  percent  In  tons 
originated,  52  percent  In  tons  carried,  and  59  percent  In  ton-miles.  Further  light  Is  thrown 
on  the  course  of  freight  traffic  by  noting  more  specifically  the  trends  In  the  density  of 
trafflc.0  Table  58  Indicates  that  revenue  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road  stood  60  percent  abova 
1911  In  1929  In  the  case  of  class  I  roads,  5  percent  above  In  the  case  of  class  II  roads,  and 
53  percent  above  In  the  case  of  class  III  roads.  Comparing  1935  with  1911,  an  Increase  of 
only  3  percent  is  noted  In  the  case  of  class  I  roads,  compared  with  a  19  percent  Increase 
In  the  case  of  class  III  roads;  class  II  roads,  however,  suffered  a  decline  of  31  percent. 
For  class  II  and  class  III  together,  the  decline  was  22  percent.  All  three  classes  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  depression  and  all  have  recovered  substantially  with  the  general 
Improvement  of  business  conditions.  The  better  showing  of  the  group  of  smallest  roads  Is,  of 
course,  to  be  read  In  the  light  of  the  decline  In  operated  mileage  from  1911  to  1935:  class  I 
mileage  Increased  10  percent,  class  II  mileage  declined  42  percent,  and  class  III  mileage  de- 
clined 58  percent.  Obviously,  the  abandonment  of  the  lighter  traffic  lines  supplies  the  prin- 
cipal explanation  of  the  favorable  showing  of  the  class  HI  roads. 
OSee  also  Table  21. 
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Table  68.  MILES  OF  ROAD  OPERATED,  TON-MILES,  AND  TON-MIXES  PER  MILE  OF 
ROAD,  CLASS  I,  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  ROADS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1911-1935 


Miles  of  road  operated 

Revenue  ton-miles  (thousands) 

Revenue  ton-miles  per 
mile  of  road  ( thousand XD 

Year 

Class 

Class 

Class 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

1911 
1920 
1929 
1933 
1934 
1935 

216,878 
235,234 
242,015 
239,797 
238,555 
237,491 

19,220 
17,868 
13,151 
12,303 
11,821 
11,140 

10,139 
6,839 
5,404 
4,641 
4,506 
4,299 

249,843,166 
410,306,210 
447,321,561 
249,223,181 
268,710,507 
282,036,932 

3,613,223 
3,148,640 
2,601,231 
1,287,467 
1,413,233 
1,436,206 

327,313 
243,899 
266,602 
140,542 
167,801 
163,920 

1,152 
1,744 
1,848 
1,039 
1,126 
1,187 

188 
176 
198 
105 
120 
129 

32 
36 

49 
30 
37 
38 

Percent  of  1911 

1920 
1929 
1933 
1934 
1935 

108.4 
111.5 

110.6 
109.9 
109.5 

93.0 
68.4 
64.0 
61.5 
58.0 

67.5 
53.3 
45.8 
44. < 
42.4 

164.2 
178.9 
99.8 
107.6 
112.9 

87.2 
72.0 
35.7 
39.1 
39.7 

74.6 
81.5 
42.9 
51.2 
50.1 

151.4 

160.4 

90.2 

97.8 

103.0 

93.6 
105.2 
55.9 
63.8 
68.6 

112.5 
153.1 
93.8 
115.6 
118.8 

O Minor  differences  between  these  averages  and  those  shown  In  T«tble  21  arise  from  use  In  one 
Instance  of  mileage  operated  at  close  of  year  and  In  the  other  of  average  mileage  operated 
during  the  year. 
Source:  Statistics  of  Railways  tn  the  United  States. 


There  are  shown  In  Appendix  Table  N,  by  regions  and  principal  commodities,  the  tons 
originated  and  received  In  the  years  1928  and  1932,  as  reported  In  responses  to  the  question- 
naire by  class  II  and  III  line-haul  carriers  representing  88  percent  of  the  tonnage  of  all 
such  roads.  A  summary  of  the  ratio  of  traffic  originated  In  1932,  as  compared  with  that  of 
1928,  Is  given  below.  Corresponding  data  for  class  I  roads  are  also  Included. 


Tonnage  originated  by  commodity 

Percent 

1932  of  1928 

.  groups 

Class 

I 

Classes 
II  and  III 

Products  of  agriculture 

68.56 
70.43 
52.00 
26.99 
46.05 
41.22 

68.60 

Anlina.ls  and  oroducts ............ 

56.24 

Products  of  mines ...• 

40.79 

Products  of  forests 

32.51 

Manufactures  and  miscellaneous.. 
Lftss— than— carload ............... 

46.97 
49.65 

Total 

50.25 

41.31 

The  percentage  decline,  1928  to  1932,  In  tonnage  of  agricultural  products  and  manu- 
factures and  miscellaneous  was  Identical  for  class  I  roads  and  class  II  and  III  roads,  con- 
sidered together.  The  fact  that  the  short  lines*  tonnage  of  forest  products  held  up  better 
than  that  of  class  I  roads  Is  readily  understood,  as  Is  their  relatively  greater  loss  of 
traffic  In  animals  and  products.  The  reasons  for  their  better  showing  with  respect  to  L.C.L. 
traffic  are  less  apparent.  The  tonnage  of  such  traffic  Is  given  below. 


Less-than-carload  tonnage  carried 

Class  of 

1928 

Percent 
of  total 

1932 

Percent 
of  total 

Decrease 

carrier 

Amount 

Percent 

II  and  III  © 

63,260,249 
1,856,899 

97.2 
2.8 

28,456,753 
890,579 

97.0 
3.0 

34,803,496 
966,320 

55.0 
52.0 

Total 

65,117,148 

100.0 

29,347,332 

100.0 

35,769,816 

55.0 

^Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States,  Statement  28. 

®  From  responses  to  questionnaires  for  tonnage  originated  and  received  from  connections; 

represents  88  percent  of  all  tonnage. 
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Tons  originated  and  tens  received  from  connections  declined  In  about  equal  proportions. 


Tona-L.C.L. 

Class  II  and  III  carriers 

1928 

1932 

Decrease 

Percent 

Originated 
Received 

655,378 
1,201,521 

325,391 
565,188 

328,987 
626,333 

50.3 
52.9 

is  Indicated  below,  there has  been  little  change  In  average  hauls  on  short  line  railroads. 
For  class  II  roads,  the  average  was  28  miles  In  1911,  22  miles  In  1920,  and  between  24  and  26 
miles  In  the  years  1929,  1933-1935;  for  class  III  roads  It  was  11.5  miles  In  1911  and  9  to  10 
miles  In  1920  and  the  other  years  shown. 


Year 

Revenue  ton-miles  per  revenue 

ton  handled 

II 

III 

II  and  III 

I 

1911 

28.05 
22.42 
25.28 
25.73 
25.88 
24.07 

11.51 
8.97 
8.94 
10.33 
10.43 
10.32 

25.06 
20.24 
21.61 
22.44 
22.36 
21.18 

153.81 

1920 

181.55 

1929 

182.46 

1933 

197.98 

1934 

196.18 

1935 

197.64 

The  Increased  average  haul  of  class  I  railroads  results  In  large  part  from  the  loss  of 
short-haul  business.  As  hauls  on  short  lines  are  generally  between  definite  and  limited  points, 
density  of  traffic  In  ton-miles  necessarily  fluctuates  with  the  volume  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent that  it  does  on  class  I  railroads. 

The  short-line  railroads  have  been  affected  by  the  diversion  of  less-than-carload  traffic 
to  motor  vehicles,  both  f or-hlre  and  private,  and  the  diversion  of  carload  traffic  to  motor 
carriers  has  been  growing.  Chain  organisations,  manufacturers,  distributors  and  Jobbers  handle 
a  considerable  amount  of  freight  with  their  own  trucks  or  by  contract  motor  carriers.  Car 
forwarding  companies,  assembling  less-than-carload  traffic  In  carload  lots  and  effecting  dis- 
tribution from  the  more  Important  centers,  concentrate  their  operations  on  the  large  railroads, 
and  by  using  trucks  for  distribution,  to  some  extent  withdraw  business  that  formerly  moved 
through  Jtnctlon  points  to  the  small  roads. 

The  revenue  ton-miles  of  freight  handled  by  class  II  and  III  line-haul  railroads  In  1935 
were  about  12  percent  greater  than  In  1933  and  13  percent  less  than  In  1931.  Questionnaire 
responses  preponderantly  Indicate  that  the  motor  vehicle  had  made  serious  Inroads  on  traffic 
or  business,  though  the  depression  was  held  mainly  responsible  for  the  recent  decrease  In 
such  tonnage.  A  summary  of  the  responses  follows: 


Class  of  road 

and 
control  group 


Line-haul: 

Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 
Independent 

Total 


Motor  vehicle 
competition 


Not 
Serious 


10 
5 


20 


Serious 


8 
23 

4 
48 


83 


Class  of  road 

and 
control  group 


i 


Switching  and 
terminal: 

Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 
Independent 

Total 


Motor  vehicle 
competition 


Not 
Serious 


5 

7 


16 


Serious 


Class  of  road 

and 
control  group 


3 

1 
2 

3 


9 




Total: 


Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 
Independent 

Grand  total 


Motor  vehicle 
competition 


Not 
Serious 


15 
12 


36 


Serious 


11 

24 

6 

51 


92 
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It  will  be  observed  that  83  of  the  103  line-haul  roads  which  responded  on  this  point 
reported  motor  vehicle  competition  to  be  serious.  Of  the  83  roads,  52  are  In  the  Investment 
and  Independent  groups.  The  20  roads  which  stated  that  this  factor  Is  not  serious  are  largely 
those  aided  by  their  relations  with  control  Interests  and  by  the  character  of  their  traffic 
or  length  of  aggregate  haul,  or  which  serve  territory  where  good  highway  facilities  are  lack- 
ing. In  many  cases  reference  Is  made  to  the  Indirect  effect  felt  by  short  lines  where  con- 
necting carriers  are  experiencing  difficult  motor  competition. 

Of  the  25  switching  and  terminal  roads  reviewed,  16  reported  that  motor  vehicle  competi- 
tion was  not  serious.  Only  one  felt  that  motor  service  could  be  substituted  for  rail.  As  the 
traffic  handled  by  these  roads  Is  largely  carload,  primarily  for  specific  Industries  or  the 
respondents  are  railroad  subsidiaries  with  Joint  or  participating  arrangements,  the  local  ef- 
fect of  motor  competition  would  not  be  pronounced.  These  roads  especially  refer,  however,  to 
the  effect  on  their  traffic  of  loss  of  business  by  connecting  carriers. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  carriers  reported  that  water  competition  was  a  factor.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  Instances  In  which  short  lines  have  been  able  to  effect 
advantageous  arrangements  with  carriers  by  water. 
Rate  Level 

Available  data  indicate  that  the  rates  of  class  II  and  III  railroads  are  generally  the 
same,  for  comparable  distances,  as  those  of  the  class  I  roads  In  the  same  territory.   In  the 
past,  many 'of  these  small  roads  maintained  arbltrarles  or  differentials  over  the  rates  of 
'their  large  connections.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has.  In  fact,  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved such  arbltrarles  In  various  proceedings.  Including  the  class  rate  Investigations, 
Competition  between  producers  located  on  these  roads  with  those  on  the  large  roads  and  between 
the  railroads  themselves  and  with  other  forms  of  transportation  has  commonly  prevented  their 

continuance. 

The  accompanying  table  Indicates  that  class  II  railroads  have  uniformly  received  higher 
revenues  per  passenger-mile  and  per  ton-mile  than  have  class  I  railroads,  and  that  class  III 
lines  similarly  have  received  higher  revenues  than  have  class  II  lines.  The  differences  are 
explained  In  small  part  by  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  rate  level,  especially  In  areas  where 
difficult  topographic  conditions,  combined  with  light  traffic,  necessitate  higher  rate8,but 
In  larger  part  by  the  fact  that,  as  also  In  the  case  of  class  I  railroads,  short  hauls  neces- 
sarily yield  high  revenues  per  ton  or  passenger-mile. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note,  also  from  Table  59,  that  the  Increase  In  average  ton-mile  re- 
venues of  class  II  and  III  roads,  1935  compared  with  1911,  was  relatively  much  greater  than 
that  which  occurred  In  the  case  of  class  I  railroads,  and  also  that  the  decline  from  1929 
to  1935  was  greater  In  the  case  of  class  III  roads  than  It  was  In  the  case  of  class  I. roads, 
and  less  In  the  case  of  class  II  than  of  class  I  roads.  The  differences  In  percentage  de- 
cline are  not  great,  however.  In  any  event,  the  level  of  the  short  lines'  rates  Is  a  less 
serious  problem  than  the  loss  of  traffic  which  has  been  suffered. 
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Table  59.  REVENUE  PER  PASSENGER-MILE  AND  PER  TON-^ILE,  CLASS  II  AND  III 

CARRIERS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1911-1S35 


i 


I 


>  i 


X 


Revenue  per  passenger-mile  (cents) 

Revenue  per  ton-mile 

(cents) 

Year 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

1911 

1.96 

2.30 

2.95 

0.743 

1.51 

3.23 

1920 

2.75 

2.73 

3.19 

1.052 

2.50 

5.75 

1929 

2.81 

3.69 

4.75 

1.076 

2.66 

5.49 

1932 

2.22 

3.59 

4.39 

1.046 

2.64 

5.67 

1933 

2.01 

3.00 

4.15 

0.999 

2.59 

4.78 

1934 

1.92 

2.65 

3.97 

0.978 

2.49 

4.41 

1935 

1.93 

2.64 

3.70 

0.988 

2.59 

4.75 

Percent  Increase, 

1935  compared 

with  1911 

d  1.5 

14.8 

25.4 

33.0 

71.5 

47.1 

Percent  decrease. 

1935  compared 

with  1929 

31.3 

28.4 

22.1 

8.2 

2.6 

13.5 

d  -  decrease 


Divisions  of  Joint  Rates 

The  extent  to  which  the  freight  revenues  received  by  small  railroads  consist  of  divi- 
sions of  Joint  rates  Is  Indicated  by  Table  60,  compiled  from  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
filed  by  the  majority  of  class  II  and  III  railroads.  The  great  preponderance  of  Interchange 
traffic  Is  readily  apparent.  On  the  whole,  class  III  roads  appear  to  be  more  dependent  on 
Interline  revenue  than  class  II. 0  Both  groups  obtained  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  their 
revenue  from  Interchange  business  In  1932  than  In  1928.  Data  for  subsequent  years  are  not 
available. 

The  Conmlsslon  has  considered  the  lawfulness  of  divisions  accorded  various  class  II  and 
class  III  railroads  In  about  65  formal  proceedings.  In  many  of  which  the  divisions  of  several 
of  such  railroads  were  In  Issue.  A  list  of  citations  of  these  proceedings  and  of  cases  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  Involved  certain  of  the  Connlsslon's  decisions 
relating  to  divisions.  Is  given  In  Appendix  0.. 

In  the  Tap  Line  Case  (31  I.C.C.  490),  one  of  the  early  cases  of  Importance  to  a  large 
number  of  small  railroads  built  primarily  to  serve  lumber  and  timber  operations  and  refer- 
red to  as  tap  lines,  the  Commission  prescribed  distance  scales  of  Just  and  reasonable  divi- 
sions to  be  accorded  by  trunk  line  connections  to  the  tap  lines  on  lumber  and  forest  products 
originating  on  the  latter  roads.  Of  the  class  II  and  class  III  railroads  responding  to  the 
questionnaire,  3  and  14,  respectively,  stated  that  their  roads  are  now  classified  as  tap 
lines  and  that  their  divisions  are  limited  to  the  tap  line  scales.  Records  of  the  Conmlsslon 
show  that  about  39  small  railroads  are  now  subject  to  the  tap  line  scales. 

In  the  Industrial  Railways  Cases,  (29  I.C.C.  212,  32  I.C.C.  129),  also  early  cases  of 
Importance  to  a  number  of  small  railroads,  the  Commission  found  that  certain  practices  of 
trunk  line  railroads  In  according  divisions  and  allowances  and  free  services  to  Industrial 
railways  of  Iron  and  steel  plants  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  unlawful  In  themselves 


<D  In  1928,  80  percent  of  the  class  III  roads  reporting  reported  that  over  80  oercent  of  their 
revenue  was  derived  from  divisions  of  Joint  rates,  as  compared  with  70  percent  of  the 
class  II  roads;  In  1932,  the  ratios  were  85  and  72  percent,  respectively. 
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Table  60.  PEJ^CENT  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  DIVISIONS  OF  JOINT  RATES, 

CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS,  1928,  1932. 


Region 


Class  II  railroads,  1928 

New  England 
Oreat  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

Southern  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 
Total,  all  regions 
Class  II  railroads,  1932 


New  England 
Oreat  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

SoiHthem  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 
Total,  all  regions 
Class  III  railroads,  1928 


New  England 
Oreat  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

Southern  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 
Total,  all  regions 

Class  III  railroads,  1932 

New  England 
Oreat  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

Southern  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 
Total,  all  regions 


Less 

than 

20 


1 
1 
1 


2 
3 


5 
8 


2 
4 


6 
7 


1 
1 


2 
2 


2 

4 


2 
3 
-«8- 


20 
to 
40 


4 
2 
2 


8 
9 


2 

1 
2 


5 
7 


1 
1 
1 


2 
3 


1 
1 


2 
4 


41 
to 
60 


2 
2 


2 
4 
2 


8 
12 


1 

1 


5 

1 


6 
8 


1 
1 


2 

1 


2 
2 


61 
to 
80 


4 

7 


2 

1 


1 
.  2 


3 
7 


2 
1 


4 
8 

1 


13 
19 


3 
1 


3 

11 

2 


16 
24 


2 
4 


6 

3 
4 
3 


10 
17 


1 

1 


1 
5 


6 
3 


4 
12 


Over 
80 


3 
17 
18 


38 

3 
32 


35 

5 

14 
21 


40 
113 


3 
19 
19 


41 

3 

32 


35 

6 
14 
22 


42 
118 


4 

15 

7 


26 

2 

41 

43 


8 
15 
24 


47 
116 


4 

14 

7 


25 

3 

39 

"42" 


10 
18 
26 


54 
121 


% 
^ 


c 


< 

I. 


» 

V 


Oj 


because  they  were  rebates  In  fact  and  effect,  and  that  they  also  gave  undue  and  unreasonable 
preference  and  advantage  to  the  Industries  and  worked  undue  and  unreasonable  prejudice  and 
disadvantage  to  shippers  In  the  same  business  who  did  not  receive  any  such  allowances  or 
rebates  and  who  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  any  such  services.  The  Commission  found  that 
the  form  In  which  such  plant  facilities  were  organized  was  such  that  no  allowances  from 
public  carrier  revenues  were  permlsslble.0  The  Commission  recognized,  however,  that  some  of 
the  Industrial  railways  considered  were  bona  fide  coian(ai  carriers  and  entitled  to  receive 
divisions  and  allowances,  fair  and  equitable  In  amount,  for  the  services  which  they  performed. 
Responses  to  the  questionnaire  Indicate  that  about  15  presently  operating  class  II  and  class 
III  railroads  were  parties  to  those  cases.  Available  data  indicate  that  the  divisions  re-* 
celved  by  theft  do  not  In  any  Important  degree  account  for  their  general  financial  condition. 
Hire  of  equipment 

There  are  given  below  the  net  charges  for  hire  of  equipment,  1933  compared  with  1928, 
for  the  436  class  II  and  III  line-haul  carriers  which  operated  In  both  jrears. 


Hire  of  equipment —  net 

Percent 
decrease  In 
operating 

Control 
group 

1928 

1933 

Decrease 

Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

Credit 

Amount 

Percent 

revenues 

Industry 
Railroad 
Independent 

$   

2,9-/9,915 
1^964,083 

$  7,328 

$   

1,455,792 
729,496 

$  52,615 

$   45,287 
1,524,123 
1,234,58'/ 

51.1 
63.0 

50.9 
53.9 
48.1 

Total 

4,936,670 



2,132,6'/3 



2,803,997 

56.8 

50.8 

The  Industry  group,  whether  owing  to  Its  ownership  of  equipment  or  to  reclaims,  had  a 
larger  credit  for  1933  than  for  1928.  For  the  Railroad  group  the  decrease  In  such  outlays 
fKW  51.1  percent,  or  5.2  percent  less  than  the  decrease  In  operating  revalue,  ¥*ille  for  the 
Independent  group  the  decrease  was  63  percent,  or  31  percent  more  than  the  decrease  In  opera- 
ting revenue.  It  Is  probable  that  the  unfavorable  showing  of  the  Railroad  group  was  caused 
mostly  by  reduced  wmershlp  of  Interchangeable  cars  and  surplus  equipment  owned  by  the  parent 
CGDpanles.  That  the  Independent  group  was  not  adversely  affected,  by  comparlscm.  Is  of 
particular  note.   While  the  decrease  In  traffic  contributed  In  a  large  measure.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  greater  facility  In  handling  brought  about  a  large  portion  of  the  reduction  In 
car-hire  expense. 
Joint  facility  rents 


A  considerable  reduction  occurred  In  net  amounts  receivable  under  this  head. 


Joint  facility  rents  -  net 

Control 
group 

1928 

1933 

Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

Credit 

Decrease 

Industry 
Railroad 
Independent 

^•••w 

$  216,961 
46,389 
69,853 

$   

18,574 

$  123,437 
26,892 

$  93,524 
18,497 
88,427 

Total 

— 

332,203 

131,755 

200,448 

©For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  and  related  cases,  see  I.L.  Sharfman,  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Part  Two,  pp.  142-175. 
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In  proportion,  the  Independent  group  was  most  seriously  affected  by  Joint  facility  rents, 
having  changed  from  a  credit  to  a  debit  position.  It  appears,  however,  that  for  the  small 
roads,  joint  facility  operations  under  suitable  arrangements  are  more  economical  than  owner- 
ship of  separate  facilities. 
Interest  charges 

A  comparison,  by  control  groups,  of  Interest  charges  on  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  les" 
amounts  received  on  the  same  types  of  securities  held.  Is  given  below  for  the  years  1928 
and  1933. 


Control 
group 


Industry 
Railroad 
Independent 


Total 


Interest  on  funded  and  un- 
funded debt,  less  credits  (I) 


1928 


$  1,672,537 
3,643,859 
3,773,636 


9,090,032 


1933 


1,157,633 
3,754,110 
4,236,621 


9,148,364 


s 


Increase 
Decrease 


Amount 


D  $  514,904 
I  110,251 
I   462,985 


58,332 


Percent 


30.9 

3.0 

12.3 


0.6 


It  will  be  noted  that  a  substantial  decrease  occured  for  the  Industry  group,  a  small  in- 
crease for  the  Railroad  group,  and  a  considerable  Increase  for  the  Independent  group.  It 
appears  that  the  controlling  Industries  are  handling  the  Investment  and  capitalization  of  their 
railroad  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  caae  of  their  other  pro- 
perties, by  adjusting  values  and  retiring  funded  debt. 

Changes  In  the  ratio  of  Interest  charges  to  operating  revenues,  1928  to  1933,  are  given 
below  for  the  groups  of  companies  Included  In  Tables  29-32. 


OrouD 


Industry 
Railroad 
Independent 
(Including  Investment) 
Total    (436  roads) 


Percent  liworest  charges  of 
operating  revenues 


1928 


8.6 
14.4 

12.9 
12.2 


1933 


12.4 
32.1 

26.7 
24.5 


The  ratios  again  Illustrate  the  relatively  favorable  position  of  the  Industry  group.  Later  data 
are  not  available  for  groups  of  companies,  but  for  all  class  II  and  III  line-haul  railroads 
the  ratio  was  17.4  percent  In  1935. 

Rents  and  Interest  charges  make  up  over  80  percent  of  the  non-operating  Income  and  de- 
ductions from  gross  Income  of  each  of  the  groups,  with  a  combined  result  for  each  group  as 
follows : 


Item 


Hire  of  equipment.. 
Joint  facility 
rents 

Interest  charges... 


Total 


Increase  or  decrease  In  selected  cost  Items. 
1933  compared  with  1928 


Industry 


D  $  45,287 

I   93,524 
D  514,904 


D  466,667 


Railroad 


D  $1,524,123 

I     18,497 
110,251 


D  1,395,375 


Independent 


D  $1,234,587 


I 
I 


88,427 
462,985 


683,175 


Total 


D  $2,803,997 


I 
I 


200,448 
58,332 


D  2,545,21' 


(D  Credits  Include  Income  from  funded  and  unfunded  securities,  dividends  and  accounts  receivable. 
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The  decrease  In  net  income,  set  out  earlier,  was  larger  for  each  group  than  the  decrease 
shown  above.  The  explanation  lies  In  the  decrease  in  operating  Income,  which  was  as  follows: 


Control  Group 

Decrease  1928  -  1933 

Operating  Income 

Net  Income 

Difference 

Percent 

Industry 

$  2,115,049 
3,563,050 
4,338,642 

$  1,295,661 
2,194,428 
2,654,319 

$  819,388 
1,368,622 
1,684,323 

63  0 

Railroad 

fi?  0 

Independent 

63.0 

Total 

10,016,741 

6,144,408 

3,872,333 

63.0 

That  the  percentage  difference  In  net  Income,  1933  compared  with  1928,  Is  approximately 
the  same  for  each  of  the  control  groups  is  somewhat  of  a  coincidence,  considering  the  fluctu- 
ations In  the  more  Important  Items. 
Operating  Conditions 

Many  of  the  line-haul  short  line  roads  are  In  rugged  country,  with  heavy  grades  and  sharp 
curves  which  would  be  costly  to  eliminate  or  reduce.  In  the  building  of  small  rallroadf  for 
handling  products  of  forests  and  mines  or  to  reach  certain  industries  or  communities,  or  for 
other  purposes,  the  volume  of  service  to  be  performed  often  did  not  warrant  expensive  con- 
struction, and  connection  at  the  most  feasible  location  for  interchange  facilities  with  other 
lines  was  of  primary  importance,  regardless  of  terrain. 

Ties  and  timber  were  generally  available  in  the  immediate  territory.  The  rail  used  was 
of  the  lighter  weights,  and  considerable  quantities  of  it  were  purchased  secondhand  from  the 
large  railroads.  This  situation  has  continued  to  a  large  extent  in  the  case  of  replacements. 
Ballasting  was  largely  with  dirt,  unless  loose  stone  or  slag  was  near  at  hand.  Drainage  has, 
therefore,  been  a  serious  problem.  A  high  standard  of  maintenance  has  not  been  required. 
Volume,  speed,  and  load  are  the  more  important  factors  controlling  operation  on  any  railroad, 
but  volume  on  many  short  lines  is  not  of  such  proportions  as  to  have  much  effect  if  handled 
at  controlled  speeds.  The  familiarity  of  train-service  employees  with  roadway  conditions  on 
these  lines  and  with  such  peculiarities  of  lines  as  may  exist  is  helpful.  The  properties  of 
a  few  of  the  small  roads  compare  favorably  with  trunk  lines  as  to  materials  used  and  mainten- 
ance and,  where  the  investment  was  Justified,  such  roads  undoubtedly  benefit  in  operating 
advantages  and  economies. 

There  are  numerous  changes  In  consist  of  trains  over  short  distances.  Train  operations 
involving  doubling  where  necessary  because  of  grade  conditions,  return  trips,  or  back  haul- 
ing for  economical  or  more  convenient  operation,  can  be  conducted  comparatively  readily,  as 
there  is  very  little,  if  any.  Interference  by  other  train  movements.  The  operations  of  the 
average  short  line  railroad  are,  however,  dissimilar  in  many  other  respects  from  the  main 
line  operation  of  trunk  lines,  which  latter  must  also  be  extended  in  principle  to  their 
branch  lines.  Maintenance  suitable  for  the  prevailing  combination  of  speed  and  load,  signal 
systems  and  auxiliary  methods  of  protection,  various  regulations  which  must  be  observed, 
continuous  dispatching,  and  other  established  practices  of  main  lines  are  not  susceptible 
to  adjustment  with  volume  of  traffic.  However,  because  of  the  restricted  character  of  their 
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operations,  many  of  the  short  lines  do  not  have  the  opportunities  afforded  the  larger  roads 
to  meet  changed  conditions.  Also,  In  many  Instances  they  must  coordinate  the  handling  of 
their  business  with  Junction  point  train  service,  as  provldled  by  the  main  line.  Such  ar- 
rangements may  be  found  very  Inconvenient  and  expensive. 
Efaployment  and  Average  Compensation 

Using  for  comparison  1920,  the  high  year,  and  1935,  which  was  only  slightly  better  than 
the  low  year  1933,  the  percentage  decreases  In  employment  and  compensation  were  as  shown 
below.  The  decreases  were  greater  for  class  II  and  III  line-haul  roads  than  for  class  I 
roads.  More  efficient  use  of  employees  accounts  in  part  for  the  shrlnltage  of  employment,  but 
it  resulted  for  the  most  part  from  decline  In  business. 


Percentage  decrease,  1935,  compared  with  1920 


Class 


II  and  III. 
Total 


Number  of 
employees 


50.8 
63.7 
51.2 


Total 
compensation 


55.4 
69.2 
55.6 


Average  compensation 
per  employee 


9.2 

15.2 

9.1 


Table  61  shews  for  the  years  1920,  1924,  and  1928  to  1935,  Inclusive,  the  number  of 
employees,  total  compensation,  and  average  compensation  per  employee  per  annum  for  class  I 
and  class  II  and  III  line-haul  railroads. 

The  average  annual  compensation  per  short  line  employee  ranged  from  $325  to  $404  less 
than  that  of  employees  of  class  I  roads,  or  from  20  to  30  percent  less.  The  two  groups  of 
average  generally  move  together,  though  the  spread  between  them  In  1935  was  more  marked  than 
in  other  recent  years.  The  deficiencies  of  general  averages  of  tnls  kind  should  be  borne  In 
mind,  though  they  are  less  serious  In  the  type  of  comparlslon  here  made. 

The  payroll  represents  a  large  part  of  the  total  cost  of  operation.  While  a  portion  of 
the  payroll  cost  Is  charged  to  additions,  betterments,  or  absorbed  in  other  wajrs  that  do  not 
reach  operating  costs,  undoubtedly  there  is  an  equivalent  offset  by  reason  of  Items  which 
include  labor  costs.  The  Importance  of  the  payroll  Is  shown  by  the  following  data  for  line- 
haul  carriers  for  the  year  1935. 


Class 


I 

II 
III 


Total 


Compensation 


Amount 
(000) 


Cl, 


643,879 

18.551 

3,799 


1,666,229 


Percent 
of  total 


98.7 
1.1 
0.2 


100.0 


Operating  expenses 


Amount 
(000) 


C2, 


592,741 

30,138 

7,298 


2,630,177 


Percent 
of  total 


98.6 
1.1 

0.3 


100.0 


Ratio,  compen- 
sation to 
operating 
expenses  0 


(2) 


63.0 
61.5 
52.1 


63.3 


O  In  1934,  the  ratios  were  62.2,  58.8,  52.7,  and  62.1  respectively. 

®  From  statement  i6ApStatlatlcs  of  Railways  In  the  United  States.  A  table  appearing  at  page 
S-79  thereof  shows  the  ratio  of  certain  groups  of  expenses  to  total  operating  revenues 
and  expenses.  This  table  gives  compensation  as  $1,554,245,709,  equivalent  to  60.0  per- 
cent (59.9  percent  for  the  5  years,  1930  to  1935)  of  operating  expenses.  Including  depre- 
ciation and  retirements,  and  64.8  percent  If  such  Items  are  excluded.  Similar  data  are 
not  available  for  class  II  and  III  roads. 
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The  ratios  of  compensatlcai  to  operating  expenses,  shown  above,  do  not  measure  the  rela- 
tive burden  of  labor  costs.  For  such  a  measurement,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for 
differences  In  the  amount  of  service  performed  per  dollar  of  labor  expenses  In  the  case  of  the 
respective  classes  of  road.  As  hitherto  noted,  however,  there  are  appreciable  differences  In 
the  rates  of  compensation  observed  by  the  respective  ©"oups  of  carriers. 

Operating  expenses  other  than  labor  are  made  up  mostly  of  fuel  and  materials  and  supplies. 
To  sooe  extent  the  observance  of  lower  standards  of  maintenance  and  of  different  methods  of 
operation,  made  possible  by  the  character  of  the  requirements  on  certain  short  lines,  and  the 
availability  of  materials  produced  close  at  hand,  offset  the  price  advantages  of  quantity 
and  term  purchases  enjoyed  by  the  large  roads. 
Wage  Statistics 

The  questionnaire  Information  respecting  hours  worked  and  compensation  received  by  em- 
ployees grouped  by  occupation  has  not  been  fully  compiled.  Frequently,  the  small  number  of 
employees  precluded  classification  along  uniform  lines.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing wage  statistics,  181  more  representative  class  II  and  III  railroads.  Judged  by  mileage  and 
revenues,  were  selected  from  the  various  regions  and  control  groups.  These  roads  were  divid- 
ed as  follows: 

Industry  39 
Railroad  36 
Independent  106 


Total     181 

The  data  compiled  from  the  reports  of  these  carriers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion cover  40  percent  of  the  short  line  roads,  56  percent  of  the  total  employees,  and  57 
percent  of  the  total  compensation.  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  averages  for  the  roads 
excluded  would  be  slightly  less  than  for  those  Included.  For  convenient  reference,  a  sum- 
mary of  Appendix  Table  P  Is  presented  In  Table  62.  This  table  gives  the  average  dally, 
hourly, and  annual  Day, and  also  an  adjusted  hourly  average  derived  by  converting  the  compensation 
of  employees  paid  by  the  day  Into  hours  on  the  basis  of  8  hours  per  day.  Averages  for  class  I 
railroads  are  also  shown.  These  averages  and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  short  lines,  re- 
flect the  10  percent  reduction  of  pay  resulting  from  the  agreement  effective  February  1,  1932; 
from  July  1,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  the  reduction  amounted  to  7.5  percent. 
Executives,  officials,  and  staff  assistants. 

On  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  average  hourly  compensation.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  aver- 
age compensation  paid  by  class  I  roads  Is  much  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  others,  and  that 
paid  by  the  Railroad  control  group  Is  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  other  two  short  line 
groups.  The  latter  relation  Is  readily  understood, as  there  are  many  cases  where  officers  of  car- 
riers In  the  Industry  and  Independent  groups  serve  without  compensation  or  for  a  small  con- 
sideration, while  for  the  large  railroads  and  the  short  lines  controlled  by  them,  the  compen- 
sation would  be  mostly  for  full  time  or  on  a  prorate  basis. 
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Table  61.  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  AVERAGE  COMPETJSAT 10!.' ,  CLASS  I, 
II,  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS,  1920,1924,1928  to  1935. 


Number  or  employees  ^ 

Total  compensations  ® 

Average  compensation  per  employee 

Years 

Class  I 

Class  II 
and  III 

Total 

Class  I 

Class  II 
and  III 

Total 

Class  I 

Class  II 
and  III 

Total 

excess  class 

I  over  class 

II  and  III 

1920 
1924 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 

2,022,  a-v. 

1,751,362 
1,656,411 
1,660,850 
1,487,839 
1,252,719 
1,031,703 

971,196 
1,007,702 

994,371 

53,054 
44,131 
35,539 
33,192 
29,204 
24,106 
20,582 
19.643 
19,724 
19,283 

2,075,886 
1,795,493 
1,691,950 
1,694,042 
1,517,043 
1,282,825 
1,052,285 
990,839 
1,027,426 
1,013,654 

$ 

3,681,801,193 
2,825,775,181 
2,826,590,471 
2,896,566,351 
2,550,788,519 
2,094,994,379 
1,312,816,147 
1,403,840,833 
1,519,351,725 
1,643,878,510 

$ 

72,479,727 
56,883,240 
47,838,460 
43,639,812 
37,809,460 
29,789,621 
22.250,043 
20,550,814 
21,961,203 
22,350,229 

$ 
3,754,280,920 
2,882,658,421 
2,874,428,921 
2,940,206,163 
2,588,597,979 
2,124,784,000 
1,535,066,190 
1,424,391,647 
1,541,312,928 
1,666,228,739 

$ 

1,820.12 
1,613.47 
1,706.46 
1,744.08 
1,714.43 
1,664.39 
1,466.33 
1,445.47 
1,507.74 
1,653.18 

$ 

1,366.15 
1,288.96 
1,346.08 
1,314.77 
1,294.67 
1,235.78 
1,081.04 
1,046.22 
1,113.43 
1,159.06 

$ 

1,806.52 
1,605.50 
1,698.89 
1,735.62 
1,706.34 
1,656.33 
1,458.79 
1,437.56 
1,500.18 
1,643.78 

$ 

463.97 
324.51 
360.37 
429.20 
419.76 
428.61 
385.29 
399.25 
394.31 
494.12 

flD  Number  Is  average  of  12  mid-month  counts. 

©Compensation  for  Class  II  and  III  roads  was  determined  by  deducting  compensation  paid  bv  Class  I  roads,  as  shown  In  statement  16, 

Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States,  from  compensation  for  all  operating  companl«8  as  shown  In  statement  53  for  years  prior  to  1932. 
A  10  percent  deduction  from  basic  rates  became  effective  February  1,  1932,  under  an  agreement  between  class  I  railroads  and  representatives 

of  the  employees.  On  July  1,  1934,  and  again  on  January  1,  1935,  one-fourth  of  the  deduction  was  restored,  and  on  April  1.  1935.  full 

restoration  occured. 


Table  62.  kVfSUOZ   DAILY,  HOURLY,  AND  ANNUAL  COMPENSATION  OF  OlPL0Yl!EB  OF 

CLASS  I,  II  AND 

III  LINE-HAUL 

flAILROADS,  BY  OCaiPAT TONAL  GROUPS,  1934 

Average  compensation  per 

Day 

Hour 

Character  of 

Employment 

In- 
dustry 

Rail- 
road 

Inde- 
pen- 
dent 

Total 

Class 

1 

In- 
dustry 

Rail- 
road 

Inde- 
pen- 
dent 

Total 

Class 
1 

i 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

t 

$ 

s 

i 

i 

Executives,  officials  and 

staff  assts. 

8.81 

9.88 

8.47 

8.69 

16.19 

aw 

M   1 

^^ 

^^ 

^^ 

Professional,  clerical  and 

general 

5.92 

6.07 

4.30 

5.16 

7.14 

.53 

.49 

.43 

.48 

.60 

Maintenance  of  way  and 

structures 

4.55 

6.40 

4.36 

4.78 

8.36 

.36 

.32 

.27 

.31 

.43 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

and  stores 

6.73 

6.82 

5.23 

5.83 

8.17 

.51 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.59 

Transportation  (other  than 

train,  engine  and  yard) 

3.77 

3.83 

3.08 

3.46 

3.22 

.51 

.39 

.37 

.40 

.55 

Transportation  (yardmasters. 

switch,  tenders,  and  host- 

lers 

4.86 

3.59 

2.82 

4.36 

8.09 

.47 

.50 

.33 

.40 

.63 

Transportation  (train  and 

engine  service)     ' 

— 

_ 

3.58 

3.58 

— 

.62 

.64 

.  .51 

.57 

.79 

All  employees 

7.07 

6.72 

6.52 

6.72 

7.64 

.48 

.43 

.37 

.42 

.60 

Hour-adjusted  d 

Tear 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

) 

$ 

$ 

Executives,  officials,  and 

staff  assts. 

1.10 

1.23 

1.06 

1.09 

2.02 

2,500 

2,845 

2,658 

2,564 

5,122 

Professional,  clerical,  and 

general 

.59 

.55 

.47 

.52 

.66 

1,377 

1,328 

1,112 

1,246 

1,649 

Maintenance  of  way  and 

structures 

.37 

.33 

.28 

.31 

.44 

825 

727 

635 

705 

978 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

and  stores 

.54 

.46 

.46 

.49 

.61 

1,101 

1,156 

1,012 

1,069 

1,345 

Transpcrtatlon  (other  than 

train,  engln?,  and  yard) 

.51 

.39 

.37 

.40 

.52 

1,208 

1,061 

943 

1,035 

1,346 

Transportation  (yardmasters. 

switch  tender, and  hostlers 

.49 

.49 

.33 

.41 

.75 

1,184 

1,092 

902 

1,038 

2,046 

Transportation  (train  aiKl 
engine  service) 

.62 

.64 

.51 

.57 

.79 

1,451 

1,730 

1,367 

1,484 

1,998 

All  employees 

.54 

.46 

.44 

.47 

.63 

1,221 

1,129 

1,048 

1,116 

1,508 

<D  Includes  compensation  of  employees  paid  by  the  day  converted  to  an  hourly  basis  (8  hours  per  day). 
Sourcec  Annual  report  to  Interstate  Conmerce  conmlsslon. 
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Professional,  clerical,  and  e;eneral  employees. 

Except  that  the  differences  are  not  so  great,  the  situation  with  respect  to  this  grcnip 
of  employees  Is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  group.  In  this  Instance^  the  Industry 
control  group  pays  slightly  higher  compensation  than  the  Railroad  control  group.  This  rela- 
tion probably  results  from  the  different  method  by  which  Industrial  organizations handle  the 
work  and  from  the  fact  that  rates  comparable  to  those  paid  by  the  Industry  are  allowed  tha 
transportation  employees.  It  may  also  result  In  part  from  the  fact  that  the  work  Is  part- 
time  and  therefore  Is  paid  for  at  higher  rates. 
Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  employees. 

Class  I  roads  pay  the  highest  and  the  Railroad  control  group  the  next  highest  compensa- 
tion to  those  employees  in  this  classification  who  are  paid  on  a  dally  basis.  However,  very 
few  employees  are  reported  on  the  dally  basis.  The  average  compensation  per  hour  Is  higher 
for  the  Industry  than  for  the  Railroad  control  group.  It  Is  probable  that  rates  In  the  in- 
dustry served  are  applied  to  those  engaged  directly  In  the  transportation  operations,  whether 
fully  or  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  that  this  factor  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  difference. 
Maintenance  of  equipment  and  stores  employees. 

The  comments  last  given  above  apply  to  this  group,  but  here,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere 
else,  the  number  of  employees  In  the  various  occupations  Influences  the  computed  averages. 
Employment  of  mechanical  and  car  repair  forces  Is  subject  to  marked  fluctuations. 
Transportation  employees  (other  than  train,  engine  and  yard). 

This  group  Is  made  up  mostly  of  station,  telegraph  and  signal  forces.  Class  I  roads 
and  the  Industry  control  group  pay  the  highest  average  rate. 
Transportation  employees  (yardmasters,  swltchtenders  and  hostlers). 

Class  I  roads  pay  much  higher  averages  than  the  others,  with  the  Industry  and  RallrosKl 
control  groups  the  same  on  the  hourly  basis.  This  group  represents,  however,  a  variety  of 
employment  at  markedly  different  rates  of  pay. 
Transportation  employees  (train  and  engine  service) 

There  Is  more  uniformity  In  rate  differentials  and  the  number  of  employees  In  this  oc- 
cupation than  In  any  other  classification.  Class  I  rates  are  the  highest  and  those  of  the 
Railroad  control  group  next. 
Average  annual  compensation  per  employee. 

This  average  differs  somewhat  In  character  from  the  average  compensation  per  day  or  hour. 
It  Indicates  the  compensation  paid  for  amount  of  work  performed  per  employee  in  the  ysar,  but 
does  not  represent  what  would  be  paid  on  a  full-time  basis.  Spreading  the  work,  rearrange- 
ment and  reassignment  of  forces,  and  part-time  work  in  one  or  more  occupations,  are  some  of 
the  factors  causing  these  calculations,  especially  those  for  maintenance  and  transportation 
employees,  to  yield  only  approximately  accurate  results.  In  the  aggregate,  the  relationship 
of  the  compensation  paid  by  class  I  railroad  and  by  the  respective  control  groups  is  the 
same  as  that  shown  for  the  total  dally  and  hourly  averages.  The  Independent  group  generally 

stands  lowest. 
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It  Is  difficult  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  the  foregolm?  averages.  In  the 
reduction  of  forces  or  worklns:  time,  the  younpier  and  lower  rated  employees  are  affected  to 
a  greater  extent  than  are  the  others.  This  fact  would  have  a  tendency  to  Increase  the  aver- 
age compensation  during  a  period  of  relatively  low  traffic.  The  shrinkage  of  employment  has 
been  considerable,  as  previously  shown,  and  the  combining  of  positions  and  forces  mist  be 
given  consideration  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  averages. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  hourly  compensation  paid  by 
class  I  railroads  In  1934  exceeded  that  paid  by  the  respective  control  groups. 


Character  of  employment 

Amount  by  which  average  compensation 
per  hour  (adjusted)  for  corftrol 
groups  Is  less  than  that  paid 
by  class  I  roads,  1934 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 

Executives-officials  and 

staff  assistants 
Professional-clerical  and 

general 

$  0.92 
0.07 

$  0.79 
0.11 

$  0.96 
0.19 

$  0.93 
0.14 

Maintenance  of  way  and 

structures 
Maintenance  of  equipment  and 

stores 

0.07 
0.07 

0.11 
0.15 

0.16 
0.15 

0.13 
0.12 

Transportation  (other  than 
train  engine  ahd  yard) 

Transportation  (yardmasters. 
swltchtenders  and  hostlers) 

Transportation  (train  and 
engine  service. 

0.1 

0.26 

0.17 

0.13 
0.26 
0.15 

0.15 
0.42 
0.28 

0.12 
0.34 
0.22 

All  employees 

0.09 

0.17 

0.19 

0.16 

In  Interpreting  these  data,  allowance  needs  to  be  made  for  differences  In  the  responsi- 
bilities of  employees  of  the  large  and  the  small  railroads. 
Taxes 

Table  63  shows  for  the  years  1928  to  1935,  Inclusive,  the  amount  of  tax  accruals  of  class 

I  carriers,  class  II  and  III  carriers  combined,  and  all  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

All  line-haul  railroads  show  a  decrease  from  1928  to  1935  of  43.7  percent  In  operating 
revenue  and  of  38.8  percent  In  taxes.  Class  II  and  III  combined,  with  decreased  operating 
revenues  of  53.1  percent,  had  a  decrease  In  tax  accruals  of  38.7  percent.  The  more  serious 
effect  of  taxes  on  the  short  line  railroads  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  this 
Item  to  net  railway  operating  revenue,  30.96  percent  In  1928,  was  over  56  percent  during 
1932-1934,  and  39.11  percent  iti  1935.  For  class  I  the  percentage  Increased  from  23.23,  in 
1928,  to  27.87,  In  1935.  For  the  eight-year  period,  the  range  In  this  percentage  for  class 

II  and  III  line-haul  roads  was  from  29.6  percent  In  1929  to  121.2  percent  In  1932. 

The  tax  accruals  of  switching  and  terminal  companies  decreased  13.0  percent  from  1928  to 
1935,  as  compared  with  a  38.8  percent  decrease  for  line-haul  railroads.  Real  estate  largely 
constitutes  the  taxable  assets  of  these  companies  and  as  this  Is  situated  mostly  In  developed 
sections,  relatively  little  relief  from  taxes  could  be  expected.  The  ratio  of  taxes  to  re- 
venues Is  not  comparable  with  that  found  In  the  case  of  line-haul  railroads,  as  switching 
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Table  63.  RAILWAY  TAX  ACCRUALS,  CLASS  I,  III,  AND  III  RAILROADS, 

1928-1935 


Railway  tax  accruals  (000)  C 

Percent  decrease  In  taxes  and 
operating  revenue,  1935-1928 

Line-haul 

All 
switching 

and 
terminal 
companies 

Grand 
total 

Railroads 

Taxes 

Year 

Class  I 

Class  II 
and  III 

Total 

Opera-  • 
ting 
reve- 
nues 

1928 
1929 

$  391,166 
398,385 

350,042 
304,149 
276,061 

251,756 
241,813 
239,441 

$  6,228 
6,027 

5,333 
4,967 
4,131 

3,905 
4,024 
3,817 

$  397,394 
404,412 

355,375 
309,116 
280,192 

255,661 
245,837 
243,258 

$  14,515 
14,767 

13,964 
13,513 
12,517 

12,444 
11,654 
12,628 

$  411,909 
419,179 

369,339 
322,629 
292,709 

268,105 
257,491 
255,886 

Class  I 

Class  II  and  III 

38.8 
38.7 

43.5 
53.1 

1930 
1931 

Total 

38.8 

43.7 

1932 

1933 
1934 

All  switching  and 
terminal 

13.0 

37.5 

1935 

Grand  total 

37.9 

43.6 

t 


t 


> 


Distribution  of  tax 

Percent  tax  accruals  of 

accraals  bv  class 

of 

road 

Operating  revenues 

Total 

Net 

Year 

Switch- 

Switch- 

Class 

Class 
II  and 

Switching 
and 

Class 

Class 
II  and 

ing  and 
term- 

Total 

Class 

Class 
II  and 

ing  and 
term- 

Total 

I 

III 

terminal 

I 

III 

Inal 

I 

III 

Inal 

1928 

94.96 

1.51 

3.53 

6.40 

6.18 

13.23 

6.52 

23.23 

30.96 

48.90 

23.76 

1929 

95.04 

1.44 

3.52 

6.34 

6.45 

13.05 

6.46 

22.46 

29.58 

46.36 

22.96 

1930 

94.77 

1.45 

3.78 

6.63 

7.08 

15.11 

6.78 

25.93 

42.34 

65.28 

26.68 

1931 

94.27 

1.54 

4.19 

7.26 

8.56 

19.00 

7.47 

31.53 

64.41 

89.49 

32.67 

1932 

94.31 

1.41 

4.28 

8.83 

9.89 

24.19 

9.09 

38.17 

121.21 

116.57 

39.69 

1933 

93.91 

1.45 

4.64 

8.13 

9.13 

21.55 

8.39 

29.75 

57.46 

71.20 

30.80 

1934 

93.91 

1.56 

4.53 

7.39 

8.88 

18.82 

7.62 

29.14 

56.52 

68.76 

30.16 

1935 

93.57 

1.49 

4.94 

6.94 

8.09 

18.42 

7.17 

27.87 

39.11 

62.10 

28.77 

O  Statement  54,  Sections  D  and  E,  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States. 
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and  tennlnal  companies  obtain  a  considerable  part  of  their  Income  from  charges  for  rents  to 
cover  Interests,  etc.,  and  are  reimbursed  for  a  large  portion  of  operating  costs  on  a  user 
basis.  Operating  revenues  of  companies  decreased  37.5  percent,  1935  compared  with  1928,  as 
compared  with  a  43.7  percent  decrease  for  line-haul  carriers.  The  percentage  of  taxes  to 
total  and  net  operating  revenues  were  much  higher  than  for  line-haul  carriers  and  show  a  more 
unfavorable  change,  but  are  subject  to  the  qualification  noted. 
Capitalization,  Investment,  and  Corporate  Surplus 

While  data  on  these  subjects  have  been  given  earlier,  a  summary  by  control  groups  and 
class  of  carrier  will  bring  out  Interesting  relations.  Appendix  Tables Q  and  R  show  the  num- 
ber of  roads,  miles  of  road  owned,  capitalization.  Investments,  and  corporate  surplus  of  roads 
having,  respectively,  capital  stock  only,  capital  stock  and  funded  debt,  and  capital  stock, 
funded  debt,  and  unfunded  debt  in  1933.  The  number  of  roads  Is  646,  or  38  less  than  the  total 
number  which  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  that  year.0  A  sumnary  follow: 


Table  64.  CAPITALIZATION  AND  INVESTMENT  OF  CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS 
ACCORD INQ  TO  FORM  OF  CAPITALIZATION,  DEC01BER  31,  1933 


Class  of  road,  form  of 
capitalization  and  control 
group 


Num- 
ber 
of 
roads 


Line-haul  railroad 

A.  Capital  stock  only 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 

B.  Capital  stock  and  funded  debt 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 

C.  Capital  stock  and  all  long-term 

debt  (includes  B) 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 

Total  (A  and  C) 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Switching  and  terminal 


A. 


companies 

Capital  stock  only , 

Industry , 

Railroad , 

Independent , 

Total , 

B.  Capital  stock  and  funded  debt 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 

C.  Capital  stock  and  all  long- 

term  debt  (Includes  B) 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 

Total  (A  and  C) 

Industry 

Railroad 

Independent 

Total 


62 

14 

109 

185 


Mile- 
age 
owned 


38 

58 

96 

192 


69 

90 

114 

273 

131 


104 
223 
458 


26 

15 
10 
51 


1,318 

305 

2,214 

3,837 


1,426 
3,.419 
3,833 
8,678 


1,973 
4,767 
4,641 
11,381 
3,291 


Capi- 
taliza- 
tion 
(000) 


Invest- 
ments® 
(000) 


$  29,191 

6,061 

26,850 

62,102 


61,898 


61,898 
125,095 
110,288 
297,281 


$  44,112 

13,418 

45,323 

102,853 


5,072 

6,865 

15,218 


486 

395 

130 

1,011 


2 
69 

8 
79 


21 
101 

14 
136 


47 
116 

24 
187 


14 

1,803 

185 

2,002 


87,477 
240,878 
137,658 
466,013 
116,668 


246,939 
164,508 
528,115 


15,388 

23,954 

2,235 

41,577 


72,416 
165,640 
135,309 
373,395 


Percent 
capi- 
taliza- 
tion of 
Invest- 
ment 


Capitali- 
zation 
per  mile 
of  road 
owned 


66.17 
45.17 
59.24 
60.38 


95,600 
198,442 
162,760 
456,802 
139,712 


211,860 
208,083 
559,655 


227 
2,426 

265 
2,918 


713 
2,821 

395 
3,929 


1,920 

440,590 

22,322 

'464,832 


14,570 
544,762 

27,992 
587,324 


26,085 

52,995 

6,199 

85,279 


85.44 
75.52 
81.51 
79.62 


91.50 
121.38 

84.58 
102.02 

83.51 


116.56 
79.06 
94.36 


2,839 

521,130 

26,245 

550,214 


16,567 
556,296 

30,745 
603,608 


29,958 
568,716 

30,227 
628,901 


42,652 

609,291 

'  36,944 

688,887 


58.99 
45.20 
36.05 
48.75 


$  22,148 
19,872 
12,127 
16,185 


43,407 
36,588 
28,773 
34,257 


44,337 
50,530 
29;661 
40,947 
35,451 


48,687 
23,998 
34,703 


67.63 
84.55 
85.05 
84.48 


87.95 
97.93 
91.05 
97.30 


70.24 
93.34 
81.82 
91.29 


®  These  omissions  (29  line-haul  ana  9  switching  and  terminal  companies)  were  necessary  for 

varied  reasons,  which  need  not  be  t^one  Into. 
®  Includes  Investments  in  railway  property  and  other  Investments. 
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A  further  summary,  showing  the  breakdown  between  class  II  and  III  roads.  Is  presented 
below,  together  with  the  percentage  of  miles  of  road  owned,  based  on  the  total  miles  as  shown. 


Class 

Description 

Llne-haia 

Switching  and  terminal 

II 

III 

Total 

II 

III 

Total 

-  A  - 

Capital 
stock 
only 

Number  of  roads 
Miles  of  r'oad  owned 
Percent 

60 

2,122 

19.2 

125 

1,715 

40.7 

185 

3,837 

25.2 

29 

835 
26.5 

22 

176 
22.7 

51 

1,011 

25.8 

-  B  - 
Capital 
Stock  and 
funded  debt 

Number  of  roads 
Miles  of  road  owned 
Percent 

115 

7,015 

63.8 

r? 

1,663 
39.5 

192 

8.676 

57.1 

46 

1,649 

52.3 

33 

353 

45.5 

79 

2,002 

50.9 

-  C  - 
Capital 
stock  and 
unfunded 
debt 

Number  of  roads 
Miles  of  road  owned 

Percent 

28 
1,870 

17.0 

53 

833 

19.8 

81 
2,703 

17.7 

24 

669 

21.2 

33 
247 

31.8 

57 
916 

23.3 

Total  (B 
and  C) 

Number  of  roads 
Miles  of  road  owned 
Percent 

143 

8,885 

80.8 

130 

2,496 

59.3 

273 

11,381 

74.8 

70 

2,318 

73.5 

66 

600 
77.3 

136 

2,918 

74.2 

Grand 
total 

Number  of  roads 
Miles  of  road  owned 
Percent 

203 

11,007 

100.0 

255 
4,211 
100.0 

458 

15,218 

100.0 

99 
3,153 

100.0 

88 

776 

100.0 

187 
3,929 
100.0 

Significant  facts  shown  by  the  foregoing  analysis  and  the  appendix  referred  to  are,  first, 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  the  companles-60  class  II  railroads  owning  19  percent  of  the 
total  class  II  mileage,  126  class  III  railroads  owning  41  percent  of  the  total  class  III 
mileage,  and  51  small  switching  and  terminal  companies  -  had  no  funded  or  other  long-term 
debt  outstanding.  The  average  amount  of  stock  per  mile  of  road  owned  by  these  carriers 
amounted  to  only  about  one-half  of  the  average  amount  of  stock  and  debt  combined  of  the  other 
roads.  The  small  number  of  railroad-controlled  lines  In  this  group  Is  particularly  notice- 
able . 

Second,  the  great  majority  of  the  class  II  and  class  III  railroads  and  switching  and 
terminal  companies  had  long-term  debt  outstanding.  The  ratios  of  funded  debt,  of  the  line- 
haul  carriers  In  group  B  to  total  capitalization,  are  47.9  percent  for  115  class  II  railroads, 
51.7  percent  for  77  class  III  railroads,  90.9  percent  for  46  class  II  switching  and  terminal 
companies,  and  89.3  percent  for  33  class  III  switching  and  tennlnal  companies.  The  out- 
standing capitalization  of  the  line-haul  carriers  Included  In  group  C  amounted  to  106  percent 
of  book  Investment  In  road  and  equipment  In  the  case  of  class  II  railroads  and  100  percent 
In  that  of  class  III  railroads.  Corresponding  percentages  for  each  control  group  follow: 


Ratio  of  capitalization 
to  book  Investment 

Control 

Line-haul  carriers 

group 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Industry 
Railroad 
Investment 
Independent 

94.6 
124.8 
108.0 

85.2 

106.0 

128.1 

108.3 

90.5 
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Third,  the  average  capitalization  per  mile  of  road  owned  of  the  carriers  having  funded 
or  unfunded  long-term  debt  Is  exceptionally  high  compared  with  that  of  carriers  which  have 
no  funded  or  long-tem  debt.  An  average  net  Income  of  about  $900  per  mile  of  road  owned 
would,  for  example,  be  required  to  pay  Interest  alone  on  the  funded  debt  of  the  115  class  II 
railroads  Included  In  group  2,  assuming  an  average  Interest  rate  of  5  percent.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  interest  charges  are  an  Important  factor  In  the  case  of  all  of  these  roads. 

Fourth,  the  railroad  controlled  lines  had  the  heaviest  capitalization  of  the  four  groups. 
The  industry  controlled  roads  were  second  In  this  respect.  The  explanation  may  In  part  be 
found  m  the  fact,  previously  pointed  out,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  railroad  control- 
led  roads  Is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  above  the  average,  perhaps  due  to  greater  capital  ex- 
penditures. The  railroad  controlled  roads  also  own  considerably  more  equipment  than  the 
others . 
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CONSIDERATIONS  REIATINS  TO  THE  FUTURE 
OF  SHORT  LINE  RAILROADS 

Introduction 

The  preceding  chapters  have  presented  statistical  and  other  Information  helpful  in 
understanding  the  condition  and  problems  of  short  line  railroads.  This  concluding  chapter 
turns  to  the  general  question  of  what  can  be  done  about  these  problems.  Some  are  of  long 
standing;  others  result  from  the  peculiar  dependence  of  many  short  lines  on  a  single  major 
source  of  traffic;  still  others  have  come  to  the  front  with  the  rise  and  extension  of  private 
and  for-hlre  motor  vehicle  transportation. 

The  ronedles  discussed  are  necessarily  general  In  character,  as  the  concrete  local  situ- 
ations with  which  these  railroads  have  to  cope  are  too  varied  to  permit  of  treatment  in  a 
report  of  this  kind.  Elxpresslons  of  the  carriers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  Individual  pro- 
blems were  solicited^  but  for  the  most  part  these  did  not  prove  productive  of  results  which 
could  be  Incorporated  by  reference  here.  On  the  other  hand,  their  views  as  to  certain  pro- 
blems which  proved  to  be  common  to  many  of  them  -  such  as  the  Influence  of  motor  competition 
were  drawn  on  In  the  preparation  of  Chapter  V. 

At  one  stage  of  the  present  study  It  was  considered  possible  to  prepare  for  publication 
a  classification  of  short  line  mileage  according  as  the  outlook  for  Its  future  operation  In 
the  public  Interest  was  favorable,  only  fair,  or  unfavorable.  This  effort  was  given  up  for 
the  reason,  among  others,  that  It  was  difficult  to  assemble;,  for  so  large  a  number  of  rail- 
roads. Information  essential  for  drawing  sound  conclusions.  However,  for  the  ll^t  It  throws 
on  the  possible  future  course  of  abandonments,  an  analysis  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  the 
abandonments  wftilch  have  occurred  since  1920  Is  presented  shortly,  and  certain  generalizations 
on  this  subject  are  offered. 
Present  Status  of  Short  Lines 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  tended  to  emphasize  unduly  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  short 
line  picture.  Data  previously  presented  have  shown  that  there  are  also  favorable  elements  In 
the  situation.  Much  of  the  detailed  statistical  material  which  has  been  offered  related  to  a 
period  In  which  the  short  lines  and  all  railroads  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  widespread 
business  depression.  Bt  far  as  It  was  possible  to  do  so  without  going  through  the  many  In- 
dividual reports,  the  trends  In  traffic,  revenues  and  Income  since  that  period  have  been 
traced.  Between  1932  or  1933  and  1935,  short  lines  as  a  whole  Improved  their  position  rela- 
tive to  that  of  class  I  railroads  so  far  as  tons  originated  and  tons  carried  are  concerned, 
though  they  lost  ground  slightly  In  terms  of  ton-miles  of  service  rendered,  despite  a  con- 
siderable Increase  In  these  ton-miles.  In  terms  of  averages  per  mile  of  line,  the  Improve- 
ment In  each  Instance  was  considerably  greater  than  that  recorded  by  class  I  roads  (see  Table 
21),  though  this  result  reflects  In  part  the  relatively  greater  abandonment  of  class  II  and 
III  than  of  class  I  mlleagejQ)  The  net  Income  losses  of  short  lines  were  sharply  reduced  m 


©  Ton-miles  per  mlla  of  road  In  1935  were  22.4  percent  above  the  1932  average  In  the  case  of 
of  class  I  roads,  34.5  percent  aoove  In  the  case  or  class  II  roads,  ana  60.0  per  cent  above 
In  the  case  of  class  III  roads.  Abandonment  has  been  carried  further  In  the  last  group. 
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this  period,  though  the  Improvement  was  less  than  that  shown  by  the  large  roads.  A  significant 
niunber  are  Incurring  operating  losses  and,  as  Indicated,  the  group  as  a  whole  continued  thiough 
1935  to  earn  no  net  income.  Also,  the  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  properties  Is  not  good. 
While  no  statistics  are  available  as  yet  for  1936  or  1937,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  short  lines  are  sharing  with  the  trunk  lines  In  the  benefits  of  continued  Improvement  In 
business  conditions. 

The  passenger  business  of  the  short  lines.  It  Is  clear.  Is  largely  gone  and  efforts  to 
regain  patronage  through  modernized  rail  equipment  and  service  In  general  hold  forth  little 
promise,  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  hauls  and  the  character  of  the  territory  served. 
It  is  likely,  however,*  that  here,  as  In  the  case  of  many  class  I  railroads,  this  branch  of  the 
service  had  not  been  profitable  long  before  It  began  to  lose  public  patronage.  There  are 
instances,  nevertheless,  in  which  short  lines  still  perform  a  useful  service  In  the  passenger 
field  and  find  It  possible  to  obtain  some  net  revenue  from  this  service  to  help  toward  meet- 
ing their  fixed  costs.®  A  considerable  Increase  In  the  passenger business  of  Class  II  roads 
has  occurred  since  the  low  point  of  the  depression.  Charter  obligations  or  the  requirements 
of  the  States  In  certain  cases  require  the  continuance  of  passenger  service  which  Is  a  finan- 
cial drain  on  the  carrier. 

Attention  Is  now  turned  to  the  record  of  abandonments. 
Abandonments  f 

Appllcntlons  for  abandonments  and  mileage  abai  doned.  -  The  trans  r^ort  at  Ion  Act 
of  1920  gave  the  Commission  control  over  the  construction  and  abandonment  of  lines  of  rail- 
road operated  In  Interstate  commerce.  To  February  15,  1935,  the  Commission  had  granted  934 
applications  for  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  permitting  the  abandonment 
of  13,275  miles  of  road  by  classl,ll  and  III  railroad  and  ti.elr  lessor  and  proprietary  com- 
panies.® The  number  of  apnllcatlons  granted,  together  with  the  mileage  covered,  during  tUs 
period  are  set  forth  by  years  In  Table  65.  In  tnls  table  data  for  class  I  roads  and  their 
Short  line  subsidiaries  are  o;lven  as  one  group  and  tliose  for  other  class  II  and  III  roads  as 
a  second  ?Toup.  About  one-fourth  of  the  applications  and  one-third  of  the 


(D  The  number  of  lines  which  still  render  some  passenger  service  Is  relatively  large.  See  p. 12 
and  Table  7.  Of  189  Independent  short  lines  v*ilch  reported,  61  had  self-propelled  passenger 
equipment,  but  not  all  of  It  was  In  use.  j^aooeiigoi 

®  In  the  compilation  of  these  and  subsequent  data, the  mileage  abandoned  Is  allocated  to  the 
year  In  which  the  case  was  decided.  The  Commission's  orders  usually  provide  that  abandon- 
ment may  occur  30  days  from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  certificate.  Actually,  abandonment 
may  not  take  place  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  or  other  period,  and  In 
same  cases  operations  continue  Indefinitely.  For  these  reasons,  the  number  of  actual  aban- 
donments over  a  period  of  years  are  less  than  the  number  authorized  In  that  period.  The 
effect  may  be  Indicated  roughly  by  a  comparlslon  of  "permanent"  abandonments,  set  out  In 
the  annual  reports  of  the  carriers  to  the  Commission,  (see  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the 
wiltedStates. 1934, Table  2A),wlth  the  total  authorizations  shown  In  Table  65  for  the  period 
1921-1934.  The  excess  aggregated  2,392  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  excess  undoubtedly 
represents  the  lag  mentioned  above.  However,  an  undetermined  mileage  has  been  continued  In 
operation  beyond  the  normal  lag  period;  apparently,  such  mileage  will  be  operated  for  an  In- 
definite period  In  the  future.  Also,  portions  of  the  mileage  abandoned  have  been  acquired 
by  other  carriers  and  continued  In  operation.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  mileage  not 
actually  abandoned  and  not  accounted  for  by  the  normal  lag  does  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
total  authorized  abandonments.  The  term  "Application"  refers  to  a  request  for  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  permitting  the  abandonment  of  a  single  Integral  portion  of  a 
carrier  s  line.  In  the  early  period  the  number  of  applications  Is  approximately  equal  to 
the  number  of  abandonments  or  number  of  certificates  Issued."  During  the  later  period  the 
practice  arose  to  a  relatively  minor  extent  of  grouping  several  abandonments  in  a  single 
request  for  a  certificate.  Therefore,  the  number  of  applications  ^own  for  the  period  1929 
to  1935  represents  the  number  of  abandonments  and  exceeds  the  number  of  certificates  Issued 
to  the  extent  that  more  than  one  abandonment  Is  authorized  In  a  single  Cbrtlflcate. 
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mileage  represent  abandonments  by  the  latter  carriers  (240  applications,  4274  miles,  compared 
with  694  applications  and  9,001  miles  In  the  case  of  class  I  carriers  and  their  subsidiaries).® 

While  the  trend  from  1921  to  1935  In  the  number  of  cases  was  subtly  upward,  the  number 
of  miles  cover  In  general  was  about  the  same.  In  1932  and  succeeding  years,  however,  owing 
apparently  to  the  Influence  of  the  depression  and  In  some  Instances  to  droughts  or  other  con- 
ditions which  lessened  the  volume  of  traffic  and  created  a  critical  situation,  the  number  and 
mileage  Increased  greatly,  being  approximately  three  times  that  of  the  average  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.  In  fact,  over  46  percent  of  the  total  mileage  abandoned  In  the  period  1920-1934 
Is  found  In  the  years  from  1932  to  1934.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Increase  has  been  in 
mileage  abandoned  by  class  I  carriers  and  their  subsidiaries,  which  were  granted  134  applica- 
tions for  1,913  miles  in  1934,  as  against  53  applications  for  549  miles  in  1931.  About  55  per- 
cent of  the  mileage  abandoned  by  class  I  carriers  and  only  28  percent  of  that  abandoned  by 
class  II  and  III  roads  is  contained  in  the  period  1932-1934, 

From  1929  to  1934,  Inclusive,  74,  or  57  percent,  of  the  129  applications  granted  to  the 
short  lines  Involved  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  road  of  the  applicant,  an  aggregate  of 
1,501  miles.  The  number  of  applications  granted  and  mileage  abandoned  for  the  period  from  1929 
to  February  15,  1935,  divided  between  complete  and  partial  abandonments,  are  set  forth  In 
Table  66,® 
Causes  of  abandonments. 

The  number  of  abandonment  applications  granted,  together  with  the  miles  of  road  covered, 
classified  according  to  the  factor  stated  Ijy  the  carrier  as  dominantly  contributing  to  the 
abandonment,  are  shown  In  Table  67.  The  most  important  element  in  the  decline  of  traffic 
necessitating  abandonment  has  been  exhaustion  of  the  natural  resources  which  had  furnished  the 
major  traffic  and  for  the  carrying  of  which  the  lines  presumably  had  been  contructed.  Tills 
category,  comprising  roads  dependent  on  timber,  ore,  coal,  sand,  gravel,  limestone  and  the 
like,  constitutes  the  primary  reason  for  about  47  percent  of  all  abandonments  from  1920  to 
the  forepart  of  1935.  Motor,  rail  or  water  competition  was  chiefly  responsible  for  24  percent 
of  the  total.  The  construction  of  new  mileage  in  the  process  of  relocation  of  lines,  the  re- 
location of  manufacturing  plants,  and  the  conversion  of  lines  into  plant  facilities,  together 
contributed  7  percent.  The  remaining  22  percent,  in  vrtiich  no  specific  traffic  loss  was 


0  Authorizations  of  abandonments  from  May  29,  1920,  to  October  31,  1936,  totalled  16,525.32 
miles,  divided  as  follows:  class  I  main  lines,  1,601.54;  branch  lines  7,319,97;  other  class 
I  mileage,  63,48;  so-called  "short  lines",  7,540,33.  In  the  12  months  ending  October  31, 
1935,  the  total  number  of  authorizations  was  100, covering  1,692  miles,  and  in  the  ensuing 
12  months,  116,  covering  1,903  miles.  (From  Annual  Reports.  Interstate  CoBmerce  Coimlsslon.'^ 

©Class  II  and  II  subsidiaries  of  class  I  railroads  are  shown  in  their  respective  classes  In 
this  table  and  subsequent  ones  unless  otherwise  specified  rather  than  combined  with  class  I, 
as  in  Tables  65  and  67,  The  data  for  the  years  1929  and  following  were  compiled  eepecially 
for  this  report  from  the  Finiance  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmlsslon.  Those  for 
the  years  preceding  are  taken  from  Andrew  Stevenson,  The  Short  Line  Shippers'  Interest  in 
Railroad  Consolidations  (manuscript),  which  included  short  lines  owned  by  class  I  roads 
with  that  group.  For  purposes  of  indicating  the  trend  In  total  mileage  abandoned  and  causes 
of  abandonments,  the  data  since  1929  have  been  adjusted  to  combine  class  I  subsidiaries  with 
that  class.  The  number  so  reclassified  is:  1929,  1-31.09  miles;  1930,  5-108,69  miles;  1931, 
3-29.76  miles;  1932,  6-102,99  miles;  1933,  1-22,67  miles;  1934,  2-19,33  miles;  total, 
18-314,53  miles.  See  Tables  65  and  67.  ' 
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Table  65.  RAIIPOAD  ABANDGNMEHTS  -  APPLICATIONS  FX)R  CERTIFICATES  OF  PUBUC  CONVHIIENCE  AND 
NECESSITY  GRANTED  BY  INTERSTATE  COTMERCE  COTtllSSICN,  N0VQ1BER  1,1920,  TO  FEBRU- 
ARY 15,  1935  CD 


Year 

Total 

Class  I  carriers 
and  subsidiaries 

® 

Class  II  and  III 
carriers 

Percent 
Class  II  and  III  of 
total 

Number 

Miles 

Number 

Miles 

Number 

Miles 

Nuiriber 

Miles 

1920® 

4 

54.27 

4 

54.27 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1921 

31 

671.29 

14 

213.55 

17 

457.74 

66 

68 

1922 

29 

633.82 

15 

323.32 

14 

310.50 

48 

49 

1923 

20 

468.03 

12 

354.25 

8 

103.78 

40 

23 

1924 

32 

454.93 

16 

203.09 

16 

251.84 

50 

55 

1925 

53 

722.42 

31 

330.76 

22 

391.66 

42 

64 

1926 

43 

662.08 

24 

221.77 

19 

440.31 

44 

66 

1927 

52 

752.77 

35 

537.66 

17 

215.11 

33 

29 

1928 

55 

497.74 

42 

349.07 

13 

148.67 

24 

30 

1929 

47 

638.35 

34 

374.23 

13 

264.12 

28 

41 

1930 

64 

730.16 

47 

554.68 

17 

175.48 

27 

24 

1931 

75 

793.75 

53 

548.86 

22 

244.90 

29 

31 

1932 

95 

1,449.82 

81 

1,118.01 

14 

331.81 

15 

23 

1933 

155 

2,297.23 

133 

1,793.08 

22 

504.15 

14 

22 

1934 

157 

2,288.18 

134 

1,913.22 

23 

374.96 

15 

16 

1935® 

22 

170.62 

19 

111.22 

3 

59.40 

14 

35 

Total 

934 

13,275.46 

694 

9,001.03 

240 

4,274.43 

26 

32 

Source:  Complied  from  Finance  Reports,  Interstate  Comnerce  CommlsslOTi.  Some  certificates 

authorized  abandonment  of  operations  only. 
CD  See  footnote  ©p.  82.     ©Includes  class  II  and  III  subsidiaries. 
®2  months,    ®  To  February  15.  For  subsequent  data,  see  footnote  <I;  p.  83, 

Table  66.  NUMBER  AND  MILEAOE  OF  RAILROAD  ABANDONMENTS,  1929  -  1935  d) 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Total 

Number  of 
railroads- 
partial 
abandon- 
ments only 

Mileage 

Entire 
railroad 

Partial 
abandonment 

Entire 
railroad 

Partial 
abandonment 

Qatlre 
railroad 

Partial 
abandonmfflit 

Year 

Num- 
ber 

Mileage 

Num- 
ber 

Mileage 

Num- 
ber 

Mileage 

Num- 
ber 

Mileage 

Num- 
ber 

Mileage 

Num- 
ber 

Mileage 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1938® 

33 
42 

50 

75 

132 

132 
19 

343.14 

445.99 

519.09 

1,015.02 

1,TA).41 

1,893.89 

111.22 

3 
2 
2 
3 
6 
3 
1 

107.68 
48.53 
55.56 
118.62 
249.90 
96.51 
26.14 

3 
6 
6 
6 
7 
5 

18.47 
48.40 
67.40 
132.08 
78.58 
66.04 

7 

6 
15 
10 

5 
12 

2 

156.86 

89.81 
143.96 
171.10 
113.17 
149.20 

33.26 

1 
8 
2 

1 
5 
5 

12.20 
97.43 
7.74 
13.00 
85.17 
82.54 

10 
8 
17 
13 
11 
15 
3 

264.54 
138.34 
199.52 
289.72 
363.07 
245.71 
59.40 

37 
56 
58 
82 
144 
142 
19 

373.81 

591.82 

594.23 

1,160.10 

1,934.16 

2,042.47 

111.22 

Total 

483 

6,098.76 

1 

20 

702.94 

33 

410.97 

57 

857.36 

22 

298.08 

77 

1,560.30 

538 

6,807.81 

Source:  Compiled  from  Finance  Reports, 
Cl)See  footnote  ®  p.  82. 
®  To  February  15,  1935. 


Interstate  Commerce  Coomlsslon. 
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Table  67.  A3AND0NMENTS,  NOVOIBER  1,  1920,  TO  FEBRUARY  18,  1935, 

CLASSIFIED  ACCORDINO  TO  DOHNANT  CAUSE  (D 


Caiira 

Total 

Class  J 
and  subsidiaries  ®) 

Class  II  and  III 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

438 
223 

Number  of  abandonments 

Elxhaustlon  of  resources 
Competition 

46.9 
23.9 

279 
190 

114 

74 

2 

39 

11 

2 

173 

40.2 
27.4 

16.4 

10.7 

0.3 

169 
33 

66.2 
13.8 

Highway 
Railway 
Water 

137 

83 

3 

48 

17 

2 

206 

14.7 
8.9 
0.3 

5.1 

1.8 

0.2 

22.1 

100.0 

46.4 
26.0 

17.4 
8.3 
0.3 

2.3 
24.9 

23 
9 
1 

9.6 
3.8 
0.4 

Construction  of  new  line 
Conversion  to  plant  facilities 
Relocation  of  manufacturing  plants 
General  unprofitableness 

5.6 

1.6 

0.3 

24.9 

9 
6 

3.7 
2.5 

13.8 

Total 

934 

6,032.08 
3,465.52 

694 
Miles 

100.0 
of  road 

240 

2,625.72 
795.94 

100.0 

Exhaustion  of  resources 
Competition 

3,406.36 
2,659.58 

37.9 
29.5 

20.3 
8.8 
0.4 

2.8 

0.9 

0.1 

28.8 

100.0 

61.4 

18.6 

Highway 
Railway 
Water 

2,306.83 

1,104.84 

43.85 

1,827.98 

791.85 

39.75 

478.85 

312.99 

4.10 

11.2 
7.3 
0.1 

Construction  of  new  line 
Conversion  to  plant  facilities 
Relocation  of  manufacturing  plants 
General  unprofitableness 

298.81 

179.78 

10.26 

3,299.01 

250.12 

85.24 

10.26 

2,589.47 

48.69 
94.54 

709.54 

1.2 
2.2 

16.6 

Total 

13,275.46 

100.0 

9,001.03 

4,274.43 

100.0 

See  footnote.  ®  p.  82. 

Includes  class  II  and  III  subsidiaries. 

Less  than  0.1  percent. 


advanced  as  a  cause  in  the  application  but  in  which  stress  was  placed  upcm  the  inability  of 
the  carrier  to  meet  its  expenses,  is  included  in  the  class,  •General  unprofitableness."  0 

The  reasons  stated  as  requiring  abandonment  of  particular  roads  are  analyzed  In  greater 
detail  in  Appendix  Tables  S,T,  and  U,  relating  respectively  to  the  period  from  November  1,1920, 
to  April  30,  1929,  the  year  1929,  and  the  period  from  1930  to  February  15,  1935.  Abandon- 
ments are  there  classified  according  to  the  dominant  cause  given.  Table  V  shows  the  number 
and  mileage  of  abandonments  according  to  dominant  and  secondary  or  contributing  causes,  for 
the  year  1929  and  the  period  from  1930  to  February  15,  1935. 

(a)  Exhaustion  of  natural  resources.-  In  the  period  ended  April  30,  1929,  exhaustion 
of  natural  resources  was  stated  to  have  been  the  cause  for  abandonment  in  the  cases  involving 
41  percent  of  the  total  mileage  abandoned.  In  1929  it  was  cited  as  the  sole  cause  In  cases 
involving  26  percent  of  the  mileage  and  as  a  contributing  cause  in  the  case  of  an  additional 
50  percent  of  the  mileage.®  Since  1929  its  relative  importance  has  somewhat  lessened,  in- 
asmuch as  it  appears  as  sole  cause  for  only  20  percent  of  the  mileage  and  as  a  contributing 
cause  in  the  case  of  only  30  percent.  The  average  annual  mileages  of  abandonments  attributed 
to  exhaustion  of  resources  as  a  dominant  cause  were  251,  461,  and  696  miles  in  the  respective 


(D  The  percentages  are  stated  in  terms  of  number  of  abandonments,  but  the  proportions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  ¥»hen  stated  in  terms  of  mileage.  In  some  cases  the  need  for  a  large 
money  outlay,  as  for  replacing  a  bridge  or  track  damaged  by  a  flood  or  in  an  advanced 
state  of  disrepair,  has  baused  a  critical  situation  and  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
abandonment. 

©  Determination  of  whether  a  given  factor  was  a  dominant  or  contributing  cause  of  abandon- 
ment is  based  upon  information  shown  in  the  Finance  Reports  of  the  Coomisslon.  The 
exercise  of  ;)udgment  was  required  in  many  cases,  as  the  line  of  distinction  frequently  ie 
not  clear. 
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periods.  Data  for  the  earlier  period  were  not  compiled  to  show  the  extent  to  which  exhaustion 
was  a  contributing  factor;  however.  In  the  two  later  periods  the  abandonments  In  which  exhaus- 
tion was  the  dominant  or  a  contributing  factor  amounted  to  484  and  760  miles,  respectively. 
On  the  basis  of  dominant  cause,  6,032  miles,  or  46  percent  of  the  total,  were  abandoned  since 
1920  for  this  reason. 

Bthaustlon  of  natural  resources  has  played  a  larger  part,  relatively.  In  the  abandonment 
of  short  lines  than  It  has  In  the  abandonment  of  portions  of  the  large  roads.  Thus,  279  appli- 
cations (40  percent).  Involving  3,406  miles  (38  percent),  were  based  on  this  factor  by  class 
I  carriers  and  their  subsidiaries,  while  159  applications  (66  percent).  Involving  2,626  miles 
(61  percent),  were  thus  based  by  short  lines  not  under  class  I  control.  This  difference  seems 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact,  alluded  to  In  previous  chapters,  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion Of  these  short  lines  were  contructed  for  the  purpose  of  serving  one  particular  In- 
dustry engaged  In  the  extraction  of  natural  resources  and  that,  when  this  special  purpose  for 
which  they  were  contructed  no  longer  exists,  there  Is  no  further  substantial  need  for  the  roads. 

W   Highway  competition.-  The  very  small  part  played  by  highway  competition  as  a  cause  of 

abandonment  In  the  early  period  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  cases  In  which  this  factor  was 

stated  to  have  been  the  dominant  cause  accounted  for  only  6  percent  of  the  mileage  abandoned. 

In  1929,  however.  It  was  advanced  as  sole  cause  In  the  case  of  5  percent  of  the  mileage  autho- 

rlzed  to  be  abandoned  and  as  a  contributory  cause  In  the  case  of  an  additional  55  percent.  In 

the  period  after  1929  It  appears  that  the  effect  of  motor  competition  was  more  sharply  felt,  as 

this  factor  was  listed  In  applications  covering  16  percent  of  the  mileage  as  sole  cause  and 

in  other  applications  covering  an  additional  40  percent  as  a  partial  cause.  The  upward  trend 

to  a  peak  fcr  the  country  as  a  whole  In  1934,  with  a  recession  In  1935  to  about  the  1932  level, 

is  shown  In  the  following  tabulation,  segregated  by  districts.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 

the  average  annual  abandonment  In  the  early  period  Is  shown  for  all  districts  combined. 

Mileage  of  abandonments  In  which 
highway  competition  was  a  factor  0 


District 

Annual 

Average, 
1920-1929 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

<S) 

1 

A.  D 

oraln? 

nt  fa 

ctor 

174 

Eastern 

20 

52 

53 

71 

83 

Southern 

® 

31 

— 

47 

43 

171 

39 

44 

Western 

© 

— 

8 

66 

119 

509 

670 

159 

Total 

33 

32 

28 

165 

215 

751 

883 

286 

0 

1 
B.  Dominant  or 

contr 

lb\;t^Jr 

le  factor 

Eastern 

<2) 

118 

90 

154 

139 

269 

277 

Southern 

o 

<3) 

137 

152 

228 

381 

212 

151 

Western 

o 

<3) 

108 

256 

197 

736 

1,021 

401 

Total 

0 

309 

363 

498' 

579 

1,256 

1,502 

829 

See  footnote^®  p.  82. 

Not  shown.  ®Not  computed. 


During  the  entire  14  years,  2,307  miles  were  Included  In  applications  In  which  the  In- 
fluence of  highway  competition  was  stated  to  be  the  reason  for  diminished  traffic  volume  and 
the  Inability  of  the  carrier  accordingly  to  continue  operation.  This  mileage  constitutes  17 
percent  of  the  total  covered  by  granted  applications.  Its  significance  Is  greater,  however, 
m  the  case  of  class  I  roads  and  their  subsidiaries  than  In  that  of  the  short  lines  not  under 
class  I  control,  for  20  percent  of  the  mileage  abandoned  by  the  former  and  11  percent  of  that 
by  the  latter  were  attributed  to  this  cause.  The  respective  mileages  were  1,828  and  479. 

(c)  Railroad  competlon.-  Rail  competition  was  held  responsible  In  about  one-eleventh  of  the 
cases  and  for  an  equal  percentage  of  the  abandoned  mileage.  This  factor  has  exerted  a  fairly 
constant  influence  through  the  different  periods.  The  abandonment  of  a  total  of  1,105  miles 
was  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  percentage  of  the  total  attributed  to  this  factor  was  about 
the  same  for  the  class  I  group  and  the  short  lines. 

(d)  Other  causes.-  Of  the  other  specific  factors  leading  to  abandonment,(D  the  construction 
and  relocation  of  lines  ranks  next  In  Importance  with  respect  to  number  of  applications, 
although  It  was  responsible  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  mileage.  A  total  of  48  appli- 
cations involving  299  miles  of  line  falls  Into  this  class,  the  majority  of  which  were  filed 

by  class  I  roads.  This  factor  Includes  2.3  percent  of  the  grand  total  mileage,  but  has  not 
been  as  Important  In  the  later  years,  as  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  It  represented  4.1  percent 
of  the  mileage  before  1929,  2.9  percent  In  that  year,  and  1.0  percent  In  the  years  following. 
One  of  the  causes  specified  In  the  applications,  conversion  to  plant  facilities,  repre- 
sents merely  a  change  In  the  status  of  the  service.  This  change  accounted  for  3.2  percent  of 
the  abandonments  and  2.6  percent  of  the  mileage  abandoned  In  the  early  period;  In  1929,  there 
were  no  abandonments  for  this  reason;  In  the  later  period  this  factor  figured  in  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  cases  and  Involved  only  0.6  percent  of  all  mileage  abandoned. 

TWO  other  factors  In  abaidonments  may  be  mentioned.  In  1929,  11.65  miles,  and  from  1930 
to  1935,  32.20  miles,  were  abandoned  because  of  water  competition;  and  in  the  later  period 
two  cases.  Involving  10.26  miles,  were  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  manufacturing  plants  had 
moved  or  ceased  operating. 
Abandonments  by  districts. 

The  number  of  applications  granted  and  the  mileage  proposed  to  be  abandoned,  classified 
according  to  the  dominant  cause  for  abandonment,  are  set  forth  for  each  of  the  three  districts 
for  the  period  covering  1929  through  February  15,  1935,  in  Table  68.  A  further  breakdown  Is 
given  fcr  each  of  the  operating  regions  in  Appendix  Tables  T  and  U.  Of  615  applications 
covering  8,368  miles,  334,  for  4,716  miles,  were  made  by  roads  In  the  Western  Districts,  154, 
for  1,450  miles,  by  carriers  In  the  Eastern  District,  and  127,  for  2,202  miles,  by  carriers  In 
the  Southern  District.  This  distribution  Is  approximately  comparable  with  the  total  miles  In 
operation  In  each  district. 

While  the  ratio  of  mileage  abandoned  bears  a  definite  relation  to  total  mlle^e  operated 
m  each  dlBtrlct,  the  dominant  cauaes  for  such  abandonments  do  not  operate  In  the  sane 
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(DThe  extent  to  *«ilch  •general  unprofltabless*  has  been  a  factor  Is  Indicated  at  pp.  83  and  85. 
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proportions.  Exhaustion  of  natural  resources  Is  mentioned  as  leading  to  applications  covering 
about  one-third  of  the  mileage  abandoned  In  the  Eastern  District,  two-thirds  In  the  Southern, 
and  somewhat  less  than  a  half  In  the  Western.  Highway  and  rail  competition  also  vary  In  their 
Influence,  being  stated  as  factors  for  over  one-third,  about  one-fifth,  and  two-fifths  of  the 
mileage  abandoned  In  the  respective  districts.  Rail  competition  Is  relatively  more  Important 
In  the  Eastern  than  In  the  other  districts,  and  •general  unprofitableness"  Is  also  more  signi- 
ficant m  that  District, 

Table  68.  NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS  GRANTED  AND  MILEAaE  ABANDONED,  ACCORDING  TO  CAUSE,  BY  DISRICTS, 

1929  -  1935  <D 


Eastern 
District 

Southern 
District 

Western 
District 

Total 

Cause 

Num- 
ber 

Miles 

Num- 
ber 

Miles 

Num- 
ber 

Miles 

Num- 
ber 

Miles 

Exhaustion  of  resources 

58 

536.03 

81 

1,522.53 

143 

1,957.07 

2R2 

4,015.63 

Competition 

50 

554.32 

27 

424.27 

99 

1,867.16 

176 

2,846.75 

Highway 

37 

370.14 

20 

361.39 

59 

1,380.09 

116 

2,111.62 

Railway 

11 

168.43 

7 

62.88 

39 

458.97 

57 

690.28 

Water 

2 

15.75 

— 



1 

28.10 

3 

43.85 

Manufactures 

— 

— 

2 

10.26 

2 

10.26 

Construction  of  new  llr^es  (relo- 
cations) 

8 

28.50 

2 

6.08 

13 

58.31 

23 

92.89 

Conversion  to  plant  facilities 

3 

30.43 

1 

9.40 

3 

8.05 

7 

47.88 

General  unprofitableness 

35 

300.49 

16 

240.14 

74 

815.07 

125 

1,355.70 

Total 

154 

1,449.77 

127 

2,202.42 

334 

4,715.92 

615 

8,368.11 

^  To  February  15,  1935.  See  also  1 

'ootnote  ©  p.  { 

32. 

Possibilities  of  abandonments  In  the 

future . 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  basis  on  which  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  ex- 
tent to  which  abandonments  of  class  II  and  III  mileage  will  occur  in  the  next  few  years.  Tlie 
large  percentage  of  such  mileage  which  Is  unable  to  earn  fixed  charges  or  even,  in  some 
Instances,  to  meet  operating  expenses,  has  been  noted,  but  experience  Indicates  that  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  this  kind  may  continue  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Furthermore,  traffic 
has  shown  Improvement  In  the  last  three  years  and  there  Is  no  way  of  Judging  how  far  such 
Improvement  may  go.  Some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  possibly  beneficial  effects  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  motor  carriers  and  of  the  more  satisfactory  State  regulation  of  such  car- 
riers which  has  become  possible.  The  mileage  of  all  railroads  which  will  be  abandoned  in  the 
near  future  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  substantial,  but  there  clearly  Is  no  Indication 
that  It  will  reach  the  proportions  which  some  regard  as  necessary jD 


d)  Reference  Is  principally  to  the  view  of  L.F.Loree, President,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company. 
Testifying  on  S. Res. 315, Investigation  of  Economic  Problems,  72d  Congress, 2d  Bess Ion, Febru- 
ary, 1933,  Mr.  Loree  characterized  as  a  waste  the  operation  of  a  large  part  of  57,742  miles 
of  road  on  2,094  branches  and  15,569  miles  of  class  II  and  III  lines  (approximately  the 
entire  mileage  of  those  classes  at  that  time).  These  73,300  miles,  he  stated,  accounted  for 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  ton-miles  of  all  railroads, ad  contrasted  with  10  percent  of  the 
mileage  which  accounted  for  50  percent.  (Hearings. pp. 338-339) .  His  statement  overlooked, 
among  other  things,  the  feeder  value  of  thin  traffic  lines.  For  example,  in  an  exhibit 
placed  before  the  Commission  a  few  years  ago  (Docket  No. 15234  I.C.C.)the  short  lines  stated 
that  about  56  percent  of  the  ea8tbound,20  percent  of  the  westbound, and  47.5  percent  of  all 
transcontinental  rail  traffic  originated  or  terminated  on  short  and  branch  lines. 
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The  problem,  so  far  as  the  general  public  Is  concerned,  centers  largely  around  the  Rail- 
road and  Independent  groups  of  carriers.  The  Industry  control  group  (roads  contructed  primarily 
to  transport  lumber,  coal,  steel,  etc.)  In  most  cases  have  an  obligation  to  the  public  which 
uses  their  services,  but  they  are  predominantly  tied  up  with  the  Interests  and  well  being  of 
the  Industry  Itself .(D  Frequently,  they  perform  auxiliary  plant  operations  which  would  not  be 
undertaken  by  other  carriers  by  reason  of  restrictions  of  various  kinds  and  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  benefits  arising  from  the  full  use  of  and  authority  over 
these  facilities  are  such  that  the  direct  financial  results  of  operation  are  less  of  a  factor 
in  the  determination  by  the  owning  Interests  of  vitfiether  or  not  to  abandon  the  lines.  Where 
abandonments  of  such  mileage  do  occur.  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  controlling 
industry  has  benefited  by  their  presence  and  can  suffer  the  cost  of  retirement,  whether,  or  not 
adequate  depreciation  or  amortization  reserves  have  been  set  up.  Where  retirement  Is  con- 
templated, there  are  established  procedures  to  protect,  so  far  as  Is  appropriate,  any  comnunlty 
Interests  In  the  preservation  of  the  lines.® 

The  Railroad  group  of  short  lines  also  presents  special  problems.  Over  a  long  period  of 
years,  hundreds  of  short  lines  have  been  absorbed  Into  trunk-line  systems, whether  the  better 
to  develop  territories  and  produce  traffic,  to  protect  or  Increase  participation  In  existing 
business,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  competition,  or  for  other  reasons.  Changed  conditions  have 
made  unprofitable  much  of  this  branch-line  and  separately  operated  mileage.  As  stated  pre- 
sently, class  I  railroads  have  greater  difficulty  In  operating  this  light-traffic  mileage 
than  class  II  or  III  railroads  Independent  of  class  I  control  would  have.  The  result  has  been 
a  poorer  showing  than  that  of  either  the  Industry  or  the  Independent  group.  Special  problems 
arise,  however,  because  of  the  relation  of  these  lines  or  roads  to  the  trunk-line  operations. 
Questions  of  cost  and  revenue  allocation  and  of  the  feeder  value  of  the  roads  are  presented 
which  are  more  difficult  to  answer  than  where  Independent  corporations  cooperate  In  furnishing 
through  service.  Many  abandonments  of  this  class  of  mileage  and  of  branch  lines  have  occurred 
and  Indications  are  that  many  more  are  In  prospect.  The  financial  showing  made  In  proceedings 
on  this  type  of  application  In  more  recent  years  has  commonly  been  such  that  the  Coomlsslon, 
In  the  great  preponderance  of  cases,  has  been  able  to  find  that  further  operation  would  impose 
an  undue  burden  upon  Interstate  commerce  and  Is  not  required  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
availability  of  adequate  highway  transportation.  In  some  cases  that  to  be  furnished  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  railroad,  assists  In  reaching  such  a  conclusion. 

Railroads  In  the  Independent  group,  dependent  on  the  traffic  which  can  be  developed  In 
competition  with  other  agencies  of  transportation  and  lacking  Industry  or  railroad  support,  are 
most  vulnerable.  They  have,  however,  certain  advantages  In  being  able  to  adapt  their  6peratlng 
practices  more  freely  to  changed  conditions.  As  an  alternative  to  abandonment,  labor  costs, 
for  example,  can  be  adjusted  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  the  carrier  and  its  employees  with  less 


^^Sr  I  ^il^^^^S^.^t   industrially-controlled  roads,  see  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
^  ^°??in%^°?{a?r^!gSc^grLhSSS:"^^:'^r^"^''^^""'  ~'*'"*^  *°  ^^"^-^  coordinator 
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difficulty  than  where  class  I  railroad  or  Industry  standards  flgiu^e  In  the  matter.  (D 

The  data  on  abandonments  previously  given  Indicated  that  about  47  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions granted  (covering  45  percent  of  the  total  mileage  abandoned)  turned  on  the  exhaustion  or 
Impossibility  of  further  exploitation  of  the  timber,  mineral  or  other  natural  resources  which 
provided  the  reason  for  the  construction.  An  additional  7  percent  of  the  cases.  Involving  4 
percent  of  the  mileage.  Involved  relocations  of  lines  or  conversion  of  common-carrier  lines 
into  plant  facilities.  Over  half  of  the  cases  and  nearly  half  of  the  mileage  thus  represented 
Instances  In  which  continued  operation  would  have  served  little  or  no  public  Interest. 

The  foregoing  relates  to  abandonments  as  a  Whole.  Analysis  of  abandonments  by  the  class 
II  and  III  carrlei^  which  were  not  under  railroad  control  shows  that  this  termination  of  an 
earlier  period  of  usefulness  was  an  even  greater  factor.  Of  the  permissions  granted  to  these 
groups  of  carriers,  66  percent,  comprising  61  percent  of  the  total  mileage  abandoned,  were 
predicated  upon  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  and  an  additional  6  percent  of  the  appli- 
cations. Involving  3  percent  of  the  mileage,  were  based  upon  the  relocation  of  lines  or  con- 
version of  the  lines  Into  plant  facilities.  Reference  to  the  type  and  amount  of  tonnage  now 
carried  by  the  short  lines,®  and  to  the  statements  of  the  purposes  for  which  these  roads  were 
constructed,  as  given  In  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there 

(D  Some  indirect  evidence  Is  provided  by  the  relative  extent  to  which  agreements  are  In  effect 
with  national  labor  organizations.  On  July  1,  1936,  there  were  only  83  such  agreements  In 
effect  among  the  total  of  280  class  III  carriers  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  com- 
pared with  370  agreemf-ts  In  the  case  of  214  class  II  carriers  and  1.864  In  the  case  of 
149  class  I  carriers.  (National  Mediation  Board,  Second  Annual  Reports  P*  ?^']  I^^^s  ^^ 
be  presumed  that  agreements  are  more  extensively  In  force  among  the  subsidiaries  of  class 
I  railroads  than  anong  the  Independent  group  of  carriers.  The  smaller  short  lines  operate 
generally  without  agreements.  However,  where  agreements  are  In  effect,  orderly  negotiations 
can  be  looked  to  to  effect  mutually  satisfactory  adjustments  necessary  for  the  preservation 

Attention  "rcalled  In  this  connection  to  the  data  on  employee  compensation  previously  given 
(pp.  72  -  73.)  While  Table  62  (p.  74)  Indicates  that  there  was  only  a  slight  differential 
In  the  average  hourly  compensation  of  all  employees  of  the  Independent  and  of  the  Railroad 
groups  of  short  lines,  the  one  averaging  44  cents  and  the  other  46  cents  per  hour,  a  nore 
detailed  analysis  which  would  eliminate  the  effects  of  differences  In  geographical  dlsm- 
butlon  of  the  two  groups  of  lines  and  other  differences,  and  more  complete  data  on  short 
line  wage  scales,  such  as  would  embrace  more  of  the  smallest  short  lines  (see  p.  73),  un- 
doubtedly would  develop  a  greater  spread  between  the  two  groups  than  that  shown.  Briefs 
filed  In  cases  In  which  the  Commission  made  an  offer  to  acquire  designated  short  lines  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  the  authority  sought  In  unification  proceedings  (see 
pp.  99-101,  below),  contain  much  Information  about  estimated  Increases  In  costs  attribut- 
able, aaong  other  things,  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  higher  wage  scales.   ^^  ,  . 
©  An  analysis  of  the  normally  predominant  class  of  traffic  of  each  of  186  roads  In  the  Inde- 
pendent group,  as  shown  In  the  questionnaire  responses  for  1933,  Indicates  the  follwrlng. 

Primarily  to  serve-      1 

Lumbering  operations 
Mines  (coal,  ore,  petroleum) 
Lumbering  operations  and  mines 
Agriculture 

Agriculture  and  luniberlng,  mine 
or  llverstock  operations 
Manufacturing  and  miscellaneous 

Total 
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Mileage 

Percent 

of 
mileage 

49 
17 
23 
23 

1,791 
700 

1,018 
594 

29.7 

11.6 

16.9 

9;8 

41 
33 

1,258 
675 

20.8 
11.2 
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will  be  a  continuing  number  of  abandonments  ascrlbable  to  exhaustion  or  partial  depletion  of 
natural  resources,  though  certain  of  these  may  be  stayed  by  the  present  upward  trend  In  in- 
dustrial activity.  Other  lines . Intended  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  are  now  In  process  of  con- 
struction; their  abandonment  will  occur  at  dates  which  lie  beyond  present  reckoning^) 

As  previously  Indicated,  class  I  carriers  have  discontinued  the  operation  of  branch  lines 
or  of  their  small  subsidiaries  throughout  the  entire  period  presented  above  and,  more  recoitly, 
at  an  Incroaslng  rate.  While  many  such  abandonments  have  resulted  from  the  exhaustion  of  nat- 
ural resources,  this  factor  Is  much  less  Important  In  the  case  of  abandonment  of  portions  of 
the  large  roads  than  In  the  abandonment  of  the  short  lines.  Only  40  percent  of  the  appli- 
cations. Involving  38  percent  of  the  mileage,  were  attributed  to  this  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  16  percent  of  the  applications,  comprising  20  percent  of  the  mileage,  were  premised 
upon  highway  competition,  and  a  further  25  percent  of  the  applications.  Involving  29  percent 
of  the  mileage,  were  based  upon  the  "general  unprofitableness*  of  continued  operation  of  the 
particular  line  of  railroad  .©The  latter  two  causes  account  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  class  I 
abandonments  as  against  one-fourth  of  the  abandonments  of  class  II  and  III  lines  which  were 
not  subsidiaries  of  class  I  roads. 

It  would  appear  that  the  latter  roads  In  the  operation  of  the  branch  type  of  mileage 
have  been  and  are  less  able  to  meet  the  problems  arising  from  inroads  upon  their  traffic  by 
competitive  fonns  of  transportation  and  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  performing  their  own  trans- 
portation service  to  meet  declining  revenues.  A  comparative  analysis  of  revenues  and  expenses, 
previously  presented,  seems  to  substantiate  the  point.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  also 
indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  the  short  line  managements  believe  that  motor  transportation  can- 
not be  further  substituted  for  the  services  performed  by  their  railroads  O  and  they  have  gcme 
on  record  so  far  as  to  say  that  their  problems  of  late  have  resulted  more  largely  from  the 
depression  than  from  this  type  of  competition.  The  Inference  from  the  abandonment  and  com- 
parative cost  data  and  from  the  replies  received  appears  to  be  that  frequently  the  means  of 
preserving  particular  lines  of  railroad  in  the  public  Interest  lie  more  In  their  being  oper- 
ated by  Short  lines  than  In  Including  or  retaining  them  In  a  large  railroad  system. 
Effects  of  abandonments  on  communities. 


As  previously  emphasized,  abandonments  of  lines  constructed  to  transport  a  wasting  source 
of  traffic,  such  as  a  coal  mine  or  a  stand  of  timber,  are  a  natural  process  and  should  have 


186 


6,036 


100.0 


In  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  predominant  traffic  today  differs  from 
that  handled  when  the  lines  were  originally  built. 


^^r^?  1926  to  1935.  authorizations  of  construction  airBre^atfld  a  7Rn  mn^e  ^^r~Z~T;: 

?gs!is^a^$  ?K/^:iii  SiS^LiL-  ^-^'  "^  ---"«-  on:vir jLrK^L^. 

©Table  67  p.  as. 

©Some  108  carriers  took  this  position,  compared  with  18  who  did  not  Th«  lati-AT*  m^a^^r^^ 
«?li^v'?r?r  ^y/«J«^5"ce  to  the  inconvenience  and  cost  of  mo?or  semce^d  pS^SJ"^ 
ularly  to  the  effect  of  such  substitution  on  the  terrltorv  servAd   Thi  ?aSo>.^l,S  ^ 
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been  accomplished  through  appropriate  amortization  charges.©  Lines  are  being  constructed  for 
a  similar  purpose  at  the  present  time  they  also  will  eventually  reach  the  abandonment  stage. 
Growth  of  small  communities  along  such  lines  and  the  opening  of  agricultural  lands  obstruct 
the  process  of  abandonment,  but,  barring  ability  of  the  territory  to  furnish  traffic  sufficient 
to  meet  at  least  all  operating  charges,  no  economic  Justification  appears  for  the  continued 
operation  of  such  lines. 

Abandonments  of  lines  which  were  built  to  serve  a  general  public  Interest  reflect  the 
giving  way  of  the  marginal  parts  of  the  railroad  structure.  Adjustments  In  trade,  manufact- 
uring or  agricultural  activities  may  follow,  as  may  a  shrinkage  of  the  tax  base,  though  It  id 
difficult  to  secure  extensive  enough  data  to  determine  how  serious  these  adjustments  have  in 
fact  proved  to  be  J®  Factors  other  than  the  abandonment  of  rail  service  may  have  been  working 
to  depress  business  and  property  values;  on  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  abandonments  may 
be  obscured  by  fortuitous  developments  or  by  the  ability  of  the  commmlty  to  adjust  Itself  by 
replacing  Industries  which  are  lost.  No  commmlty  likes  to  be  without  rail  service  and  the 
loss  of  such  service  can  not  be  without  drawbacks.  The  only  alternative  which  could  be  re- 
sorted to  to  save  the  rail  service  -  concentration  on  the  railroad  of  substantially  all  the 
freight  and  possibly  also  the  for-hlre  passenger  business  of  the  comnunltles  affected  -  would 
prove  equally  burdensome  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Impracticable.  Efforts  of  merchants^ 
railroad  employees  and  others  to  bring  about  such  a  shift  have  quite  generally  had  only  a 
temporary  effect.  If  any.  If,  then,  the  business  must  be  divided  between  two  forms  of  trans- 
portation, the  one  which  can  operated  at  lower  costs  or  which  can  render  the  better  service 
necessarily  wins  out.  The  process  Is  planless  and  not  without  harmful  effects,  but  It  is  one 
which  can  not  be  held  back  by  attempts  to  restore  traffic  to  a  medium  whose  costs,  volume 
considered,  are  higher  and  whose  service  on  many  classes  of  traffic  Is  Inferior.  In  some 
cases,  however.  It  has  been  possible  to  preserve  rail  service  In  the  community  Interest  by 
purchase  of  the  lines,  generally  those  of  class  I  railroads  or  their  subsidiaries,  by  local 
Interests  or  the  community  Itself.  Capital  outlays  are  small  In  such  instances,  wages  can  be 
adjusted  to  a  point  more  In  line  with  the  local  scale,  and  economies  can  be  effected  In  the 
use  of  labor.  Tax  exemption  or  moderation  of  the  tax  bill  may  also  follow.  Such  procedures 
test  the  desire  of  the  cornnunlty  or  communities  for  rail  service,  and  opportunity  should  be 
and  frequently  Is  given  to  try  them  out  before  actual  abandonment  occurs. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  motor  service  which  Is  substituted  for 

rail,  on  the  distance  to  the  nearest  railroad  stations,  and  on  the  particular  needs  of  the 

cormmmlty  affected  by  a  specific  abandonment.  Rail  service  on  branch  and  even  some  secondary 

lines  has  generally  been  Inadequate  to  modem  needs,  though  there  Is  much  carload  traffic 

left  as  to  which  such  service  Is  adequate.  In  some  Instances  short  line  service  has  been 

available  only  at  rates  higher  than  those  charged  shippers  having  mam  line  service  available. 

Highway  service  by  car  and  bus  Is,  obviously,  more  convenient  and  direct;  branch  lines  and 

©  The  same  result  was  accomplished  In  some  cases  through  the  high  level  of  revenues  which 
accrued  to  such  carriers  or  the  profits  obtained  by  the  controlling  Industry.  ^  „  ^^ 
©Some  Illustrative  material  Is  found  In  Paul  H.  Landls,  The  Growth  and  Decline  of  South 

Dakota  Trade  Centers^  1901-1933  (Bulletin  279,  South  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture  and. 

Mechanic  Arts). 
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small  railroads  have  permanently  lost  most  of  their  passenger  traffic.  Truck  service  Is  less 
readily  provided  by  the  Individual  shipper  and  for-hlre  service  In  some  Instances  may  be  lack- 
ing altogether  at  points  served  by  short  lines  or  available  only  Irregularly  or  at  considerable 
Intervals.©  For  heavy-loading  commodities  which  move  long  distances  (such  as  wheat  or  coal). 
It  is  less  satisfactory  than  rail  service.  Commonly,  gram  elevators  on  the  lines  abandoned 
must  cease  operating  or  engage  In  trucking;  wholesale  establishments  also  find  It  difficult 
to  continue.  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  a  community's  Industries,  on  the  condition  of  the 
highways,  and  on  the  availability  of  for-hlre  bus  and  truck  service.  A  cornnunlty  engaged  In 
light  manufacturing,  having  cheap  electric  power,  requiring  little  bulky  fuel,  and  not  depend- 
ing m  an  Important  degree  on  wholesale  operations,  may  find  little  difficulty  In  adjusting 
Itself  to  the  loss  of  rail  service  and  It  Is  doubtful  under  these  circumstances  whether  urban 
real  estate  values  would  be  depressed.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  effect  may  be  serious, 
but  no  remedy  appears  to  be  available.  It  would  be  well  for  some  disinterested  agency  to  send 
trained  representatives  to  communities  which  have  lost  rail  service  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing what  the  effects  actually  have  beenjg)  Data  thus  collected  undoubtedly  would  be  helpful  In 
ftature  abandonment  proceedings,  though  It  Is  clear  that  they  could  not  be  considered  of  compel- 
ling force,  at  least  in  the  case  of  lines  which  are  not  subsidiaries  of  major  railroads.  The 
common  carrier  responsibilities  of  the  latter  may,  as  the  Commission  has  held.  Justify  opera- 
tion at  a  loss  where  the  loss  Is  not  too  great,  though  even  here  there  are  limitations  on  the 
Commission's  actions.®  Not  Infrequently  In  recent  years,  communities  have  expected  service 
and  collected  taxes  on  the  theory  that  the  losses  Incurred  could  be  made  up  on  the  general 
pool  of  traffic  of  the  railroad  which  serves  them.  Though  loss  of  taxable  property  means 
higher  taxes  on  the  remaining  property  owners  and  though  the  effect  may  be  cumulative  In  In- 
stances m  which  property  values  fall  as  the  result  of  abandonments,  there  can  be  no  Justifi- 
cation for  looking  to  users  of  railroad  service  elsewhere  or  to  the  owners  to  maintain  service 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  taxable  assets,  where  the  public  has  generally  turned  away  from 
use  of  the  service.  The  facts  In  the  Individual  case  must  govern  and,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  making  complete  cost  and  revenue  apportionments,  are  not  always  readily  established.  The 
loss  of  traffic  by  the  railroads  everywhere  has  lessened  their  pool  of  earnings  and  their 
ability  to  pass  tax  costs  on.  This  fact  has  made  It  more  difficult  for  the  Comcilsslon  to 

©The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  a  few  years  ago  made  a  considerable  number  of  studies  of  the 
highways  available  to  communities  on  light  traffic  lines  which  the  railroads  had  sought, 
or  were  then  contemplating  seeking,  permission  to  abandon.  These  studies  indicated  that 
many  such  communities  were  entirely  without  adequate  highway  passenger  or  frei^t  service; 
that  the  distances  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  after  abandonment  of  the  branch  line 
would  average  slightly  under  10  miles;  that  the  roads  In  many  Instances  were  good  or  fair, 
but  In  many  other  Instances  In  poor  condition,  particularly  In  wet  weather;  that  t^rldges 
were  often  Inadequate  for  heavy  loads;  that  the  volume  of  traffic  that  would  seek  the  high- 
ways would  not  always  Justify  Improvement  of  the  facilities.  Some  traffic  presently  mov- 
ing by  rail  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  move  by  truck.  In  only  a  few  Instances  was  It 
Indicated  that  the  railroad  roadbed  could  be  used  for  highway  purposes. 

®  A  study  of  this  kind  was  contemplated  at  one  stage  of  the  preparation  of  this  report,  but 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds  _  ^^^  ^ 

©See,  among  others,  Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co.  Abandonment,  72  I.C.C.  303,  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Abandonment,  72  I.C.C.  404,  Qreen  Bay  &  W.R.Co.  Application.  70  I.C.C.  251,  72  I.C.C.  647 
St.  Lx)uls-S.F.Ry.Co.  Abandonment,  io5  I.C.C.  691,  and  Southern  Ry.Co.  Abandonment,  105 
I.C.C.  228. 
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Insist  on  Its  earlier  standards  of  comnon  carrier  responsibility  and  doubtless  this,  along 
with  the  depression,  accounts  In  considerable  part  for  the  Increasing  success  the  rallroadd 
have  had  In  recent  years  In  securing  permission  to  abandon  their  lines. 
Switching  and  terminal  companies. 

The  question  of  abandonments  generally  does  not  arise  so  far  as  these  companies  are  con- 
cerned. Of  185  class  II  and  III  companies,  63  percent  are  controlled  by  railroads  and  31 
percent  by  Industries.  The  benefits  derived  by  the  Industries  (engaged  largely  In  heavy 
manufacturing,  packing  house  and  mining  operations)  through  the  relations  maintained  with 
the  line-haul  railroads  and  through  the  tle-ln  with  Internal  plant  switching  operations,  pre- 
clude relinquishment.  The  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  line  hauls  has  lessened  in  some  degree 
the  use  made  of  such  facilities,  but  generally  the  need  continues  substantially  unabated. 
Many  of  the  terminal  facllltes  owned  by  companies  under  railroad  control,  whether  used  solely 
for  passenger  or  freight  service  or  for  both,  are  operated  In  the  Joint  Interest  of  txro  or 
more  railroads.  The  desire  to  continue  all  such  facilities  In  service  Is  strong,  thou^  the 
volmne  of  business  done  suffers  with  reductions  In  that  of  the  line-haul  carriers.  Abandonments 
would  occur  only  In  connection  with  rearrangement  of  facilities  In  the  Interest  of  cost 
reduction,  as  through  coordination  of  rail  with  rail  or  rail  with  motor  transportation.  This 
type  of  abandonment  does  yiot  enter  Into  the  present  discussion. 

An  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  switching  and  terminal 
companies  which  are  not  under  railroad  or  Industry  control  Indicates  that  most  of  them  are 
in  a  satisfactory  or  favorable  condition. 
Lines  of  Approach  to  Betterment  of  Short  Line  Conditions 

If  the  preceding  analysis  Is  correct,  there  Is  need  for  careful  consideration  of  possible 
means  of  coping  with  the  problems  of  those  short  lines  whose  abandonment  Is  not  Inevitable. 
This  discussion  will  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  review  of  proposals  made  or  steps  pre- 
viously taken  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  short  lines.  The  subjects  fall  under  three  heads: 
Matters  Involving  the  Individual  or  collective  Initiative  of  the  short  lines  themselves,  mat- 
ters Involving  the  relations  between  short  lines  and  trunk  lines.  In  which  the  Commission  may 
Intervene,  and  matters  primarily  calling  for  Oovemment  action.  The  discussion  Is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  line-haul  carriers  and  runs  largely  In  terms  of  possible  ameliorative 
factors.  The  basic  question  of  how  traffic  can  be  built  up  Is  for  the  most  part  one  which  can 
be  dealt  with  only  In  the  ll^t  of  local  conditions .(D 
Matters  Involving  the  Individual  or  Collective  Initiative  of  Short  Lines. 

As  no  field  Investigations  were  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  definite  suggestions  with  respect  to  Improvement 
of  operating  practices  cannot  be  offered.  Certainly,  the  harsh  conditions  which  a  majority 

®  Excellent  extemporaneous  summations  of  the  problems  of  the  short  lines  and  of  the  lack  of 
simple  remedies  for  all  of  their  Ills  were  given  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Rudowsky,  of  the  Dardanelle 
&  Russellvllle  R.R.  Co.  and  the  Rockdale,  Sandow  &  Southern  R.R.  Co.,  Mr.  H.A.  Benjamin,  of 
the  Des  Moines  &  Central  Iowa  R.R.,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Fowler  of  the  Frankfort  &  Cincinnati 
R.R.  Company,  at  the  22d  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association. 
(See  Proceedings,  pp.  65-69.) 
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of  short  lines  have  had  to  meet  warrant  the  belief  that  determined  efforts  have  been  made  to 
effect  econoffllnes  or  Increase  efficiency.  An  Idea  of  the  problem  which  has  been  presented 
may  be  had  by  noting  the  extent  to  which  the  operating  ratio  would  have  had  to  have  been  re- 
duced In  1933  and  1934  to  have  enabled  these  carriers  to  meet  operating  expenses  and  fixed 
charges,  without  net  Income  or  net  loss. 


Operating  ratio  (percent) 


Class 


II 
III 

Total 


Actual 


1933 


82.3 
92.9 


84.1 


1934 


83.0 
90.0 


84.1 


Adjusted  d) 


1933 


66.5 
74.3 


67.9 


1934 


67.0 
71.0 


67.2 


(D  Adjusted  to  offset  In  operating  expenses  the  next  Income  losses.  Class  I  roads  had  an 
average  operating  ratio  of  72.6  percent  In  1933  and  of  74.6  percent  In  1934. 


The  reduction  Indicated  as  necessary  for  short  lines  must  be  looked  for  primarily  In 
Increased  revenues.  The  consumption  of  materials  and  supplies  has  probably  been  economized 
very  nearly  to  the  limit  In  the  case  of  the  short  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  are  ad- 
vancing m  the  face  of  Increased  requirements  resulting  from  undermalntenance  diirlng  the  de- 
pression. Past  efforts  to  pool  purchasing  power  In  the  buying  of  materials  and  equipment 
appear  to  Indicate  that  the  wide  separation  of  short  lines  and  the  diversity  of  their  require- 
ments preclude  successful  efforts  In  this  direction.  The  outlook  is  generally  for  increased 
material,  fuel  and  equipment  costs.  Labor  rates  also  may  rise,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
the  Railroad  and  Industry  control  groups. 

There  are  many  Instances  In  which  Ingenuity  has  been  shown  In  adapting  equipment  and 
operating  methods  to  unusually  difficult  conditions.  This  fact  suggests  ♦■hat,  despite  dif- 
ferences In  the  problems  of  Individual  roads,  something  could  be  gained  by  Interchange  among 
the  short  lines  of  Ideas  and  experience  and  that  even  Joint  research  projects  would  jrleld  benefl. 
clal  results.  It  Is  significant  that  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  set  up  a 
statistical  department  In  1935.  While  primarily  Intended  to  develop  Information  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress,  the  Commission,  and  other  public  bodies,  this  department  Is  certain  to  learn 
where  the  most  difficult  conditions  are  and  the  points  at  which  efforts  to  find  remedies  can 
be  most  effectively  directed.  In  such  research  work  the  class  I  railroads  could  well  cooper- 
ate, not  only  because  of  their  direct  Interest  In  many  short  lines  but  because  of  their  In- 
terest In  the  preservation  of  as  many  such  lines  as  possible  as  feeders. 

Additions  and  betterments  Intended  to  Improve  the  quality  of  service  or  reduce  costs 
have  been  at  a  low  level  for  class  II  roads  In  most  recent  years,  as  shown  In  table  on  page  96. 

Most  of  the  additions  and  betterments  have  been  made  by  the  stronger  roads.  It  Is  doubt- 
less unnecessary  to  suggest  that  the  posslbllltes  of  financing  cost-reducing  devices  should 
be  thoroughly  explored.  There  may  be  opportunities  here  which  have  been  overlooked,  such 
as  the  greater  use  of  oll-electrlc  locomotlves.(D  Frequently,  the  reduction  In  operating  costs 

0See  report.  The  Problem  of  the  Thin  Traffic  Branch  Line,  by  Joseph  L.  White,  co-director  of 
of  the  former  Section  of  Transportation  Service,  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation. 
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Additions  and  betterments  made  by  Class  I  and  II 
steam  railways  and  their  non-operating  subsidiaries,  1929-1935  0 


Year 

Miles  of  road  represented 

Additions  and  betterments, 
excluding  new  lines  and 
extensions  (000) 

Average  per  mile 
of  road 

Class  I 

II 

Total 

Class  I 

II 

Total 

Class  I 

II 

Total 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
®  1936 

216,165 
215,690 
215,515 
214,561 
213,645 
217,611 
217,368 

11,950 
11,613 
11,553 
11,617 
11,329 
11,026 
10,245 

228,115 
227,303 
227,068 
226,178 
224,974 
228,637 
227,613 

829,423 
801,214 
311,799 
162,360 
105,547 
179,282 
190,051 

$ 
6,791 

4,868 

2,874 

1,886 

2,065 

4,819 

1,848 

836,214 
806,082 
314,673 
164,245 
107,612 
184,101 
191,899 

$ 

3,837 

3,715 
1,447 
757 
494 
824 
874 

$ 

568 

419 
249 
162 
182 
437 
180 

$ 

3,666 

3,546 
1,386 
726 
478 
806 
843 

Q)From  Statement  No.  46,  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States.  Similar  Information 

Is  not  available  for  class  III  roads. 
©Class  I  or  II  railroads  and  their  lessor  companies. 

vfhlch  thus  becomes  possible  more  than  offsets  the  carrying  charges  on  the  new  equipment  and 
those  on  the  steam  equipment  which  Is  laid  up. 

There  Is  also  the  question  of  making  greater  use  of  highway  equipment  for  L.C.L.,  pass- 
enger, express,  and  mall  service.  By  such  use,  service  could  be  Improved  and  In  some  Instances 
costs  reduced  on  such  traffic;  carload  traffic,  which  In  many  cases  does  not  require  as  ex- 
peditious movement  as  general  freight  traffic,  could  then  be  consolidated  Into  a  few  heavier 
trains.  Much  depends  on  how  far  arrangements,  mutually  beneficial  In  character,  can  be  made 
for  the  Interchangeable  use  of  employees  In  the  two  types  of  service  and  on  the  burdens omeness 
of  the  dally  or  monthly  guarantees  now  provided  on  some  roads  for  certain  groups  of  employees. 

A  review  of  what  the  short  lines  have  done  In  the  way  of  substituting  bus  and  truck  for 
rail  service  Is  given  In  an  appendix. 

A  final  cjuestlon  for  consideration  by  the  Individual  railroad  Is  that  of  reorganization. 
It  has  been  shown  at  pages  32  and  78  that  the  ratios  of  capitalization  to  Investment  and  of 
dollars  of  Investment  to  operating  revenues  are  much  higher  In  the  case  of  class  II  and  III 
roads  than  In  the  case  of  class  I  roads.  Divergence  In  the  latter  respect  Is,  however,  more 
or  less  Inevitable.  Furthermore,  there  are  distinct  limitations  to  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing any  Improvement  of  the  financial  status  of  short  lines  through  reorganization.  The  adjust- 
ment of  Indebtedness  may,  however,  enable  some  of  these  small  roads  to  finance  needed  additions 
and  betterments  and.  In  general,  the  euljustment  of  capitalization  to  whatever  new  level  of 
earning  power  appears  In  prospect  Is  a  Wholesome  process.©   Improved  procedures  are  available 
and  some  use  Is  being  made  of  them.©) 


©  For  a  discussion  of  this  general  subject,  written  mainly  with  the  large  railroads  In  mind, 
see  the  Coordinator's  Report  on  Transportation  Legislation ^  pp.  35-40. 

©In  the  latter  part  of  1936,  20  class  II,  6  class  III,  4  "unofficial",  and  2  •circular*  rail- 
roads were  before  the  Coninlssion  in  proceedings  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or  in 
equity  receivership.  A  total  of  2,128  miles  of  railroad  were  Involved.  (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  50th  Annual  Reports  pp. 159-160.)  About  16.4  percent  of  the  class  II  operated 
mileage  (as  of  the  close  of  1935),  2.5  percent  of  the  class  III,  10.3  percent  of  the  ■un- 
official", and  8.2  percent  of  the  "circular"  mileage  were  represented.  "Unofficial"  indicateo 
roads  from  which  the  Commission  currently  receives  no  reports;  "circular"  indicates  roads 
which  file  very  brief  returns. 
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Matters  Involving  the  Relations  of  Class  I  and  Class  II  and  III  Railroads 

Here,  again,  only  a  brief  review  of  matters  which  have  come  up  for  discussion  can  be 

undertaken.  The  principal  subjects  which  suggest  themselves  are  Increased  rates,  divisions, 

per  diem  payments,  routing,  consolidations,  and  coordination. 

At  the  outset  it  should  l?e  noted  that  the  short  lines  now  receive  and  have  long  received 

various  kinds  of  assistance  from  their  large  connections.  In  particular,  as  plaintiffs  or 

defendants  in  cases  of  general  interest  before  the  Commission  and  courts,  the  trunk  lines 

Indirectly  aid  the  short  lines. 

Increased  rates.  -  Generally  speaking,  the  problem  of  the  short  lines  cannot  be  solved 
by  an  Increase  In  rates,  unless  Increases  are  contemporaneously  made  by  competing  forms  of 
transportation.  Advances  in  their  local  rates  would  drive  traffic  away,  and  increases  in 
joint  rates  can,  it  is  believed  by  the  carriers,  be  effectively  applied  only  to  selected 
heavy-loading  coimodltles.(I)  The  tendency  more  generally  has  been,  however,  to  reduce  rail 
rates  to  meet  highway  and  water  competition;  in  some  Instances  the  cuts  have  been  drastlcJS 
Increases  on  selected  commodities  for  purposes  of  recoupment  or  to  overcome  the  effects  of  de- 
pression are  subject  to  serious  limitations,  as  the  Commission  has  noted  in  various  of  Its 
general  rate  level  decisions,  and  short-line  arbltrarles  have  been  of  little  avail,  particular- 
ly in  recent  years,  as  was  indicated  at  page  66. 

Divisions.  -  The  divisions  which  individual  short  lines  receive  out  of  Joint  rates  with 
trunk  lines  have  been  a  more  or  less  continuing  source  of  dissatisfactionJS)  The  matter  fre- 
quently comes  up  for  discussion  at  meetings  of  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association, 
and  that  Association  has  done  much  by  way  of  presenting  the  case  of  the  small  carriers  In  ne- 
gotiations with  the  trunk  lines  and  in  proceedings  before  ttie  Commission.  It  secured  an  amend- 
ment in  1920  which  strengthened  the  Commission's  powers  over  divisions  and  enabled  it  to  con- 
sider, to  the  extent  that  is  reasonable,  the  revenue  needs  of  the  respective  parties  to  the 
joint  rates.® 


(D  Former  President  White,  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  Proceedlne;s,  20th 

(2)  J^^y^Fl^f^e  a;erl^e  revenue  per  ton^nile  of  class  II  roads  declined  only  2.6 
^cOTt  and  that  of  Class  ni,  13.5  percent,  compared  with  an  8.2  percent  reduction  in  the 
^V^t   class  I  roads.  (Table  59)  However,  the  process  has  gone  further  since  that  ye^^- 
»  tS^ fm^rtaSII  of  divisions  to  short  lines  is  Indicated  by  questionnaire  responses.  Eighty 
®  ^IrceStofall  class  III  roads  reporting  Indicated  that  m  19S8  more  than  f^Percent  of 
thel?  revenue  came  from  divisions,  compared  with  70  percent  of  the  revenues  of  class  II 
roSds.  By  1933  the  ratios  had  risen  to  85  and  72  percent,  respectively.  (P.  67  and 

(25  J^iSe^Seeds  are  only  one  of  several  factors:  all  must  be  appraised  In  the  lU^t  of  public 
^  i«?2Sf «?   Thft  Dertlnent  part  of  Section  15  (6)  reads  as  follows:  "In  so  prescribing  and 
J2J2J2?ninirtL  divisions  of  joint  rates,  fares  and  charges,  the  Commission  shall  give 
SS^^Mldlr^tlon  a^oSS  o?LrS^^   tS  the  efficiency  with  which  the  carriers  concerned 
Te  SS2?i?X  tSe'a^SSt  of  revenue  required  to  pay  their  respective  operfljg  e^Pf  ^es, 
?S«B  Sd  a  fair  return  on  their  railway  property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of 
Sportatlonf^  thTlmportance  to  the  public  of  the  transportation  services  of  such 
Jfl2i?2S^SS  aisowhether  any  particular  participating  carrier  is  an  originating,  Inter- 
SS^i?r  ^d^lve?lSg  line/ aSd  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  which  would  ordinarily, 
Sltiou^regaJf  tHh^mllSlge  hauiTentitle  one  carrler^to  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
than  another  carrier  of  the  Joint  rate,  fare  of  charge. 
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The  quest'   Is  a  complex  one  and  one  on  which  this  report  could  contribute  little.  If 
anything.  The  principles  governing  the  fixing  of  divisions  for  short  lines  have  been  con^ Ider- 
ed  in  various  cases,  particularly  Short  Lines*  Divisions^  Official  Territory  (205  I. CO.  61) .dD 
Definite  procedures  are  available  and,  as  Indicated,  the  remedies  at  hand  are  welghtfd  some- 
what In  favor  of  the  short  or  weak  line,  though  there  are  limitations  on  the  consideration 
which  the  Conmlsslon  may  give  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  carriers.  Particularly  has  such 
become  the  case  as  highway  and  water  competition  has  Increased  the  difficulties  of  all  carriers 
and  broken  down  broad  adjustments  of  rates  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  The  matter  Is,  In 
the  first  Instance,  one  for  negotiation  by  the  carriers  themselves.  Some  short  lines  have 
been  very  successful  In  such  negotiations;  others.  Including  lines  which  are  dependent  on  a 
single  connection,  question  the  results  which  can  be  achieved  In  this  manner  and  urge  that  the 
costs  of  litigating  such  cases  before  the  Commission  preclude  their  securing  relief  In  that 
direction.®  Difficulties  of  the  latter  kind  would  be  most  noticeable  Where  the  short  line 
lacks  a  substantial  amount  of  Interchange  traffic;  I.e.,  where  It  Is  Inherently  weak,® 
The  Commission  can,  however,  by  utilizing  Its  power  to  require  the  production  of  evidence, 
afford  substantial  help  to  the  weak  lines  In  the  prosecution  of  such  cases.  The  broader 
adjustments  of  divisions  which  have  been  made  In  connection  with  the  Comnlsslon's  general 
rate  proceedings  have  contributed  to  the  correction  of  conditions  which  were  unduly  favorable 
to  one  or  the  other  groups  of  lines. 

Per  diem.-  The  matter  of  per  diem  Is  similar  In  that  It  Involves  the  short  lines  In  try- 
ing to  obtain  more  from  the  trunk  lines  than  the  latter  are  willing  to  concede.  Short  lines 
are  predominantly  borrowers  and  In  fact  are  not  Justified  In  owning  cars  except  for  certain 
wholly  local  traffic.  In  times  of  car  shortage  their  position  Is  vulnerable.  The  fact  that 
the  short  lines.  In  gearing  their  operations  In  with  the  requirements  of  their  connections, 
frequently  are  Inconvenienced,  Is  commonly  used  as  a  reason  which  Justifies  a  substantial 
amount  of  "free  time.*  The  Commission  has  had  the  matter  of  short  line  per  diem  payments 
before  It  from  time  to  time  and  In  Rules  for  Car-Hire  Settlement  (160  I.C.C.  369,1930,  and 
165  I.C.C.  495,  1930),  allowed,  among  other  things,  2  days'  free  time  In  those  Instances  In 
which  a  short  line  (less  than  100  miles  In  length)  has  only  a  single  connection  and  Is  required 
to  return  the  car  to  the  point  where  It  was  received,  and  relieved  It  of  car  hire  on  cars 


0Thls  case.  Instituted  on  the  Commission's  own  motion,  arose  out  of  complaints  against  the 
the  divisions  prescribed  In  Eastern  Class-Rgte  Investigation^  164  I.C.C.  314,  In  which  the 
Commission  had  generally  eliminated  the  prevailing  combination  basis  of  making  rates  to  and 
from  points  on  short  lines.  Negotiations  conducted  by  the  parties  before  and  during  the 
period  of  the  hearings  reduced  the  number  of  lines  seeking  an  adjustment  of  their  divisions 
to  four.  The  Commission's  decision  called  attention  to  the  relatively  high  level  of  the 
scale  rates  for  the  distances  Involved  In  short-line  hauls.  Its  findings  took  Into  account 
the  relative  amount  of  service  performed  by  the  short  line  and  connecting  lines,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  short  line.  Its  Importance  as  an  agency  of  transportation,  and  Its  fin- 
ancial needs,  together  with  those  of  Its  connections. 

©See  statement  of  former  President  Robinson,  of  The  American  Short  Line  Association,  before 
the  National  Transportation  Commltte  to  the  effect  that  only  28  cases  directly  Involving 
short  lines  had  come  before  the  Commission  In  the  period  from  1920  to  1932.  Appendix  0 
lists  all  Commission  decisions  on  divisions  through  volume  211  and  Supreme  Court  cases. 

®  In  this  connection  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  trunk  line  Interests  In  highway  operations  ap- 
pear likely  In  some  Instances  to  cause  such  lines  to  have  a  lessened  Interest  In  the  pre- 
servation of  short  lines  as  feeders.  How  far  such  Is  now  the  case  and  how  far  the  trend 
will  go  can  not  be  definitely  stated  at  this  time.  Much  depends  on  the  class  of  traffic 
originating  or  terminating  on  the  short  line. 
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received  for  return  loading  with  coal  from  mines  customarily  dependent  on  connecting  carriers 
for  car  supplies.  On  appeal  by  the  class  I  carriers,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  CoiBnlsslon 
on  these  specific  findings  on  the  ground  that  they  were  confiscatory .(D  The  case  was  thereupon 
reopened,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  the  Issue  was  tiimed  over  to  the  carriers 
for  negotiations.  Field  Investigations  were  conducted  of  the  conditions  under  which  cars  are 
Interchanged  and  of  other  pertinent  conditions.  Negotiations  have  recentiy  been  concluded  and 
regulations  adopted.  The  free  time  provided  goes  as  high  In  some  cases  as  the  2  days  which 
the  Commission  originally  allowed.  A  number  of  controversial  cases  are  left  unsettled,  how- 
ever. 

Routing.-  As  this  matter  Involves  questions  of.  legislation,  discussion  will  be  deferred 
until  the  next  general  head  Is  reached. 

Consolidation.-  As  stated  In  the  opening  chapter,  the  consolidation  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  1920,  were  Intended,  among  other  things,  to  enable  and  Induce  the  faraa- 
tlon  of  large,  well-balanced  systems  Into  which  short  and  weak  lines  could  be  absorbed.  One 
of  the  Inducements  was  to  have  been  the  recapture  of  excess  earnings.  In  Itself  regarded  us 
a  temporary  device  for  overcoming  the  objections  to  ai^lying  uniform  rates  to  carriers  having 
divergent  Individual  earning  power.  The  defects  of  the  recapture  legislation  soon  became 
apparent  and  the  short  lines  early  turned  against  It.  They  also  criticized  the  Comalsslon 
for  the  delay  which  occurred  In  promulgating  a  plan  of  consolidation,®  and  urged  that  their 
case  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  absorption  In  one  way  or  another  of  the  better  short  lines 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  plan.®  The  Commission's  tentative  plan,  made  public  on 
August  3,  1921  (Consolidation  of  Railroads.  63  I.C.C.  455),  with  a  few  exceptlcms,  made  no 
provision  for  class  II  and  III  roads.  Hearings  on  the  plan  were  closed  In  1924.  The  diffi- 
culties encountered  In  drawing  a  plan  according  to  the  legislative  specifications  and  in  the 
face  of  changing  Industrial  and  financial  conditions,  led  the  Commission  to  ask  that  It  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  preparing  a  final  plan.®  Falling  to  secure  such  relief,  it  announced 
a  plan  on  December  9,  1929  (Consolidation  of  Railroads ^  159  I.C.C.  522).  This  plan,  which 
provided  for  21  major  systems  and  strongly  urged  the  complete  unification  of  terminals,  al- 
located the  short  lines.  In  some  Instances  to  two  or  more  systems.  In  various  proceedings 
the  plan  has  been  modified  to  permit  unifications  which  were  net  consonant  with  It. 
^®  elements  of  weakness  In  this  legislative  effort  need  not  be  gone  Into  here.® 


<D  Chicago.  R  l.A  P.Ry.Co.  v.  U.S..  284  U.S.  80  (1931).  The  Comalsslon  argued  In  this  case 
that  the  short  lines  were  performing  principally  a  terminal  service  and  that  therefore 
cars  were  on  their  tracks  a  disproportionate  length  of  time.  Justice  Stone,  dlssaitlng, 
supported  the  conclusions  of  the  Conmlsslon,  stating  that  short  lines  "never  have  the 
opportunity  of  averaging  gains  and  losses,  the  advantages  of  a  long  haul  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  short. "(119)  Justice  Stone^also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  chaiKe  tram  the 

5ii2^2  ^^v^J^nP^^^^J®'"  ^^^l  **^  ^^^  ^^  disregard  of  protests  of  the  short  lines"  and 
that  they  had  "lost  heavily  by  the  replacement  of  the  mileage  system."  (118) 

^  M  '4.?°^  ®^22P^®'  "^^  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  Proceedings.  18th  Annual 
nee  ting.  1931,  p.  11.  -^^--^ 

f®See  statement  of  former  President  Robinson  before  National  Transportation  Coimnlttee. 
See  Coordinator's  Report  on  Regulation  of  Railroads,  pp.  21-23 
see  coordinator's  Report  on  Transportation  Legislation,  pp.  40-41. 
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No  direct  compulsion  could  be  exerted,  or  was  contemplated,  to  effectuate  the  plan,  and  the 
carriers  had  their  own  Ideas  as  to  what  unifications.  If  any,  were  desirable.  In  a  few  cases, 
notably  the  New  York  Central  Unification  case.  150  I.C.C.  278,(D  In  which  unification  pro- 
posals came  before  It,  whether  before  or  after  the  adoption  of  the  final  plan,  the  Commission 

was  enabled,  through  the  attachment  of  conditions  to  Its  grant  of  the  authority  desired, 

* 

to  require  the  applicant  carriers  to  offer  to  acquire  specified  short  lines.  Questions  as  to 
the  reasonable  sales  price  become  highly  controversial.  The  Commission's  requirement  that 
the  "commercial  value"  of  the  properties,  as  found  by  negotiation  or,  as  proved  necessary,  by 
it,  should  be  paid,  conflicted  with  the  short  lines'  claim  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 
"real  value"  resting  In  their  properties.®  The  delay  which  occurred  In  reaching  decisions 
In  some  Instances  caused  the  proceedings  to  be  concluded  In  a  period  of  depression  and  of  In- 
creasingly severe  motor  competition,  and  thus  resulted  In  lower  values  than  would  have  been 
found  at  an  earlier  date. 

As  late  as  1931  the  President  of  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  strongly 
urged  the  consummation  of  Important  consolidation  projects  then  under  consideration.®  The 
business  depression  which  set  In  In  1929,  the  extension  of  highway,  water  and  other  competi- 
tion, and  the  lack  of  Incentives  to  consolidate,  have  forced  the  entire  program  largely  into 
the  background.         « 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Association  has  shifted  the  emphasis.  Starting  with  the  view- 
point that  economies  can  be  realized  through  short  line  as  contrasted  with  trunk  line  operation, 
the  Association,  as  represented  by  Its  present  President,  has  suggested  In  effect  that  the  short 
lines  take  over  some  class  I  mileage.  (S)  Presumably,  commercial  value  would  be  used  in  effect- 
CD  Subsequent  reports  in  this  proceeding  are  found  In  154  I.C.C.  489:  175  I.C.C.  65:  180  I  C  C 
638;  187  I.C.C.  527;  and  207  I.C.C.  519.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  0  of  thr^  short 
iii!f^5????''^^!J^  VlJ^  ^^®  N®^  Y°^^  ^^^^^1  intervened  in  this  case;  of  the  other  62,  37 
o?heV^ili^o^^'co^^c?Io^?"'"'''"^  "^  ^'^""^'"^^^  ^^  ^'  independent;  20   of  thi  6naf  no 
^^  NlckQl  PlatQ  Unification,  105  I.C.C.  426,  449,  (1925),  said  that  "the  importance  of  the 
S:°^}^  °L^®  f^°^*  ^^^^^  i"  ^^«lr  relatlSn  to'thls  sifiject  can  not  SI  tSS  st^l?  e^ 
Sf  m^i-5«?i;??j2Vv°L^^?  weak  with  the  strong  is  one  of  the  ends  whicS  cSSg?e8n5ja^ntly 
1^2^^?  ?*  definitely  in  mind.  Every  applicant  should  assume  the  burden  of  making  reasonable 
provision  in  its  plan  for  the  possible  Incorporation  of  every  connecting  shoniinlnSI  in 
operation  in  the  territory  covered  or  to  be  covered  by  the^opcwed  ^oSplng  or  uSlf  1^^ 
n»i-^n?"JS  ^'^  ^^?J^  ^i?®  "°**,^"  operation  within  the  terrltohr  ir^eltlSh^oSld^e  lef t 
«^rh°(ino^^°??i^S^f  ^?"  "Jless  by  affirmative  testimony  the  abandonment  of  o^era?lon  of 
such  line  or  its  omission  from  the  plan  has  been  lustlfled".  See  also  TTnifirfl^in^ ^^? 
southwestern  Lin..,  12A,   I.C.C .  401!  427  ( 192?1  ?  gmtr"  of VfrR^ °«!!S"^|f  &g  °L.. 
yy»i  158  I.C.C.  517,  535  (1928)  Buffalo.  R.  &  P.  Rv.  Co:  Control. lg>AT.(^. ('I.  >770  9arJ  fiaSnN 
i?nf «  i^H.?f  ^^^^^  °^®2  the  Commission  for  the ^f Irs t  time  mide^quisition^of  a  shorT^ ' 
ai"L\T°°?2^^^°S  Precedent  to  its  granting  the  authority  sought  by  applicant.  See  also 
Great  Northern  Paclf Ic  Ry.  Co.  Acoulsltlnn,  162  I.C.C.  37,  66-70  (1930^   THa  CoLii??on»« 
n^2inL?^  the  authority  bought  in  this  case  and  in  ithors'of  those  cU^  hS  tSHfflJrof 
postponing  determination  of  the  disposition  of  short  lines.  Condition  th^St^rrtiSlinrSii 
whlch^changed  the  situation  and  materially  lessenerthe  IntereS?  of  tJSnl^^mlTln  s^^ 

®'^^?'^^?ehSn??|?ion%?^?hi"SSnS^.'^®^^    consideration  of  the  physical  condition  and 
Soi,,«  i^  2?  :   4^°"  °^  the  properties,  past  and  prospective  traffic  and  earnings  the 
value  to  the  acquiring  road  of  securing  control  of  the  traffic  the  oDeratin^  anri  oi-w  ^^ 
nomies  which  might  be  possblle  and,  on^'the  other  hand,  tS^llkellhood^fln2?eS^d  labor 

f  maintenance  and  other  operating  costs,  and  other  relevant  factors       increased  labor. 
Proceed inc^s.  18th  Annual  Meeting.  1931,  pp.  9-14. 
^?®  Jils  extemporaneous  remarks,  apparently  accepting  with  approval  the  thought  that  "ther** 
ought  to  have  been  more  short  lines,  instead  of  the  throwlne  toeether  of  a  Tot  S  r.??? 
roads  Which  could  not  be  operated  oA  trunk  line  stIndSdS  2^d  mdS  trSrtcllSe  wndltlona 
in  the  public  Interest."  (Proceedings.  22d  Annual  Meeting  iQsen  fi^  Tr^>S?«  iJi 
nection,  it  may  be  noted  thirtSSTcfl^ss^mniilS^^  ^S^i^ 

atlon  as  the  result  of  the  expiration  of  leases  which  the  class  I  roads  did  not  desire  to  ?inew. 
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ing  such  transfers  of  ownership.  Some  trunk  line  mileage  has,  in  fact,  moved  Into  short 
line  ownership  or  reverted  to  short  line  operation.  In  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
rail  transportation  generally,  of  the  likelihood  that  the  Commission's  findings  of  commercial 
value  will  reflect  the  generally  small  value  of  short  lines  to  trunk  lines,  and  of  the  lack  of 
interest  in  grand  or  other  schemes  of  railroad  consolidation,  imlflcatlon  of  short  lines  with 
trunk  lines  may  be  passed  over  as  an  Important  or  as  an  immediate  means  of  providing  relief 
for  short  lines.  Special  circumstances  may  Justify  acquisition  of  a  few  such  lines  by  class 
I  carriers. 

Coordination.-  This  term  Is  used  to  mean  the  pooling  of  essential  transportation  ser- 
vices and  facilities.®  The  short  lines  were  represented  on  the  Regional  Coordinating  Conmit- 
tees  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  but,  generally  speaking,  could  contribute 
or  gain  little.®  The  Isolated  location  of  most  short  lines  Is  controlling.  More  opportunity 
would  appear  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  small  switching  and  terminal  companies,  but  to  a 
large  extent  such  facilities  are  at  present  under  Joint  railroad  ownership. 

There  doubtless  are  many  other  matters  which  could  advantageously  be  looked  into  by  the 
short  lines  and  the  trunk  lines,  working  cooperatively.  Simplified  billing,  a  clearing 
house  for  various  Interchange  accounts,  and  rate  and  classification  simplification  come  to  mind. 
These  matters  are,  however,  mainly  for  the  class  I  lines  to  consider  and  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  attempting  to  dlscusss  their  bearing  on  short  lines  alone.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  use  of  containers  and  other  devices  intended  to  reduce  costs  or  improve 
service. 

Matters  of  a  Legislative  Nature 

Public  thinking  on  the  railroad  problem  has  undergone  basic  changes  since  1920.  In  that 
year  a  revision  of  the  organic  law  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  defining 
the  public's  responsibility  for  the  railroads  and  of  developing  a  closely  articulated  pro- 
gram of  regulation.  Changed  conditions  have  made  much  of  this  legislation  Inoperative  and 
some  of  it  has  been  repealed.  The  approach  In  matters  of  legislation  is  now  one  v*iich  re- 
cognizes the  growth  of  other  forms  of  transportation  in  which  there  is  a  national  Interest 
and  the  need  for  a  type  of  regulation  which  comprehends  and  Interrelates  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  these  several  branbhes  of  transportation.  Regulation  now  presents  broader  and  more 
complex  problems  and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  Isolate  railroad  legislation. 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  has  from  time  to  time  announced  a  legisla- 
tive program.  Its  current  program  (3)  includes  certain  matters  (more  comprehensive  regulation 
Of  carriers  by  water  and  modification  of  the  fourth  section)  which  are  now  before  Congress. 
Other  matters  on  which  the  Association  desires  action  ("the  discontinuance  of  subsidies  to 
and  equalization  of  the  tax  burden  upon  all  fonns  of  transportation",  and  relief  from  the 


®  ^f  acnmlSrsee  l?^^ll^^T  °^  ^^^^^^^^^  beneficial  coordination  of  rail  and  highway 
®  ^Ml4ti^,^ll3i^^^p^g§  J8f^^^ '  ^^®  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  22d  Annual 
®  ^^{^{^Z^^   ""  i^v'  I^KlBJatlve  Policies  of  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association 
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•financial  burdens"  Incident  to  the  separation  of  highway  grade  crossings  will  be  discussed. 
In  some  of  their  phases  and  largely  from  a  factual  standpoint.  In  forthcoming  reports  on 
Public  Aids  to  Transportation.  These  subjects  therefore  do  not  require  treatment  In  this 
report  .0 

The  only  Item  of  the  legislative  program  which  requires  discussion  Is  the  suggested  modi- 
fication of  Section  15  (4)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  strengthen  the  Comnlsslon's  power 
to  establish  through  routes  and  Joint  rates. 

A  considerable  number  of  short  lines  are  vitally  Interested  In  participating  In  through 
routes  as  "overhead"  or  "bridge"  carriers.®  Such  participation  depends.  In  the  absence  of  le- 
gislation and  administrative  action,  on  the  attitude  of  connecting  lines,  each  of  which  Is 
Interested  In  maintaining  control  of  the  traffic  and  In  securing  as  long  a  haul  as  possible 
over  Its  own  line*  The  question  presented  Is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  short  lines. 

As  amended  In  1920,  Section  15  (4)  reads  as  follows: 

• 

In  establishing  any  such  through  route  the 
Commission  shall  not  (except  as  provided  In  section 
3,  and  except  where  one  of  the  carriers  Is  a  water 
line),  require  any  carrier  by  railroad,  without  Its 
consent,  to  embrace  In  such  route  substantially  less 
than  the  entire  length  of  Its  railroad  and  of  any 
Intermediate  railroad  operated  In  conjunction  and 
^  under  a  common  management  or  control  therewlth,whl6h 
lies  between  the  termini  of  such  proposed  throu^ 
route,  unless  such  Inclusion  of  lines  would  make  the 
through  route  unreasonably  long  as  compared  with 
another  practicable  through  route  which  could  other- 
wise be  established:  Provided,  That  In  time  of  short- 
age of  equipment,  congestion  of  traffic  or  other 
emergency  declared  by  the  Commission  It  may  (either 
upon  complaint  or  upon  Its  own  Initiative  without 
complaint,  at  once.  If  it  so  orders  without  answer 
or  other  formal  pleadings  by  the  Interested  carrier 
or  carriers,  and  with  or  without  notice,  hearing, 
or  the  making  or  filing  of  a  report,  according  as 
the  Conmlsslon  may  determine)  establish  temporarily 
such  through  routes  as  In  Its  opinion  are  necessary 
or  desirable  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  In  discussing  the  Commission's  exercise  of  the 
powors  delegated  to  It,  said: 

Prior  to  1929,  the  Conmlsslon  Interpreted 
the  proviso  as  protecting  the  long  hauls  of  ori- 
ginating carriers,  or  of  subsequent  carriers  after 
obtaining  possession  of  the  traffic.  This  was 
In  line  with  the  explanation  of  Its  Intent,  given 
by  Senator  Elklns  and  quoted  above.  It  also  seem- 
ed to  the  Commission  that  such  an  Interpretation 
was  warranted,  as  being  the  only  way  of  giving 
reasonable  effect  to  the  statute,  for  otherwise 
there  would  be  Innumerable  Instances  where  the 
conflicting  long-haul  Interests  of  participating 
carriers  would  wholly  prevent  the  establishment 
of  any  through  route.  It  frequently  happens  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  find  a  Joint  through  route 
which  does  not  short-haul  either  the  originating 
or  the  delivering  carrier  or  some  Intermediate  line.® 


0The  question  of  government  ownership  Is  not  at  present  before  Congress.  The  Coordinator 
has  discussed  this  subject  In  various  of  his  reports.  The  Assoclatlon,whlch  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  move,  points  out,  however,  that  the  Wheeler  bill  In  the  74th  ConKress 
made  no  provision  for  the  short  lines. 

SFor  the  extent  of  the  "bridge"  traffic  of  short  lines,  see  p.  14  above. 
Regulation  of  Transportation  Agencies,  p.  93, 
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However,  In  1929  In  the  Sublaco  case  (United  States  v.  mssourl  Pacific^  278  U.S.  269), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Commission  had  misconstrued  Its  powers  and  ruled  that  It  cannot 
require  a  through  route  to  be  established  which  will  short-haul  any  carrier.  As  a  residt  of 
this  decision,  certain  routes  to  which  short  lines  were  parties  have  been  cancelled  and  these 
lines  fear  that  other  cancellations  will  occur.  The  protection  provided  by  the  Etaergency 
Railroad  Transportation  Act,  1933,  has  lapsed  with  the  expiration  of  that  act.  The  Conmlsslon 
on  several  occasions  has  recommended  amendment  that  would  give  It  the  authority  It  assumed  It 
had  prior  to  the  Sublaco  decision.  The  matter  has  been  before  Congress  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

The  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  discussing  the  question  In  Regulation  of  Trans- 
portation Agencies,  p.  94,  said: 

The  change  In  the  law  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission In  prior  annual  reports,  namely,  that  section  15 
(4)  be  amended  to  conform  with  the  Interpretation  vrtilch 
It  formerly  placed  on  the  proviso.  Is  the  least  that 
should  be  done.  Upon  consideration,  however.  It  appears 
that  the  Commission  was  right  In  1910  when  It  opposed  the 
proviso  In  Its  entirety.  Railroads  have  no  private  or 
proprietary  rights  with  respect  to  the  traffic  which  they 
originate,  and  railroad  lines  are  built  to  furnish  trans- 
portation service  to  the  public.  These  lines  ou^t  to 
be  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  the  Commission  ought  to  have  full  power 
to  require  their  Joint  use  with  that  end  In  view.  It 
follows  that  the  proviso  should  be  entirely  eliminated, 
as  It  already  has  been.  In  effect,  where  one  of  the  parti- 
cipating carriers  Is  a  water  line.  *** 

A  bill.  In  which  the  Commission  concurred,  was  prepared  and  sent  to  Congress.  No  action 
resulted  .(D 

There  Is  no  way  of  estimating  how  important  the  change  suggested  would  be  to  the  short 
lines,  who  are  actively  supporting  legislation.  Any  requirement  the  Commission  might  make 
would  have  to  rest  on  a  finding  of  public  Interest.  Questions  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  us- 
ing one  or  another  route  or  combination  of  lines,  of  the  relative  service  which  could  be  fur- 
nished the  shipper,  and  other  factors  would  have  to  be  considered.®  There  undoubtedly  are 
cases  In  which  use  of  short  line  mileage  would  permit  cutting  cross  country,  saving  many  miles 
of  trunk  line  haul  and  expensive  handlings  at  division  or  teralnal  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  shortest  route  Is  not  necessarily  the  most  expeditious  or  the  cheapest  or  the  one  which 
can  otherwise  best  be  used  In  the  public  Interest.  The  question  Is  linked  up  with  the  broad 
and  complex  question  of  carrier  competition  and  of  how  far  It  Is  practicable  or  constitutionally 
possible  to  control  such  competition.  These  phases  of  the  matter  fall,  obviously,  outside  the 
scope  of  this  report. 


OThe  Senate  Coramltte  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  recently  submitted  a  report  urgliK  the  pass- 

age  of  S.  1261,  with  amendments.  This  bill  was  originally  drawn  by  the  Coordinator. 
^  In  commenting  on  one  of  the  amendments  the  former  Coordinator  recently  stated: 

There  may  be  Instances  where  there  are  plenty  of  good  through  routes,  so  that  no  more  are 
needed  to  accommodate  the  actual  movement  of  traffic,  but  by  adding  a  new  through  route 
oyer  which  traffic  can  move  economically,  a  railroad  which  Is  In  financial  straits  but  ' 
which  It  Is  desirable  to  preserve  In  the  public  Interest  .  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  through  traffic  which  might  mean  to  It  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  has  not.  It  Is  to  be  observed,  offered  much  In  the  way  of  conorete 
or  otherwise  helpful  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  short  lines.  Legisla- 
tion may  be  able  to  assist  them  with  some  of  their  problems.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these 
carriers  and  their  trunk  line  connections  must,  through  their  Individual  and  collective  efforts, 
continue  to  adjust  themselves  to  changed  conditions  In  transportation.  Some  short  lines  are 
experiencing  no  particular  difficulty  In  coping  with  new  problems;  others  oan  successfully  do 
so;  still  others  may  continue  operating  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis,  with  no  particular  pros- 
pect that  their  condition  will  Improve.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  alternative  to  abandonment, 
some  mileage  In  the  ownership  of  class  I  railroads  could  well  be  turned  over  to  short-line 
management,  and  local  Interests  or  communities  may  acquire  short-line  mileage  which  they  can 
operate  at  lower  costs. 
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Table  D.  CONNECTIONS  OF  CLASS  II  AND  III  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS  WITH  OTHERS, 
BY  RBOIONS  AND  DISTRICTS  AND  CONTROL,  AS  OF  October  31,  1933 


(Data  from  questionnaire  and  other  sources.) 


ct 

Number 

Number  of  connections  by  roads 

Bridge  ' 

traffic 

Region,  dlstrl 
and  control  gr 

One 

Over  one 

Three  or  more 

Inter- 
mediate 

oup 

of 
roads 

at 
one 

end 

but  all  at 
one  end 

One  at 
each  end 

but  one  at 
each  end 

Total 

Yes 

No 

New  England  region 

Industry 

2 

2 

•~. 

~ 

1 

5 

1 

2 
3 

Railroad 

4 

3 

•~- 

"~~ 

1 

~ 

8 

Investment 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— • 

1 

Independent 

8 

6 

— • 

— • 

1 

— 

11 

1 

5 

Total 

15 

12 

•— 

— 

3 

— 

25 

2 

11 

Great  Lakes  region 

Industry 

12 

5 

2 

1 

4 

1 

30 

2 

9 
12 

Railroad 

16 

6 

3 

1 

3 

4 

36 

* 

Investment 

3 

~ 

1 

1 

— • 

1 

5 

3 

Independent 

31 

14 

3 

8 

6 

1 

60 

4 

21 

Total 

62 

25 

9 

11 

13 

7 

130 

10 

46 

Cental  Eastern  region 

Industry 

6 

4 

— 

1 

2 

1 

18 

5 

Railroad 

11 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

39 

3 

6 

Investment 

1 

— . 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Independent 

18 

12 

2 

1 

3 

1 

53 

3 

12 

Total 

36 

19 

3 

3 

9 

5 

110 

6 

23 

Easte:Ti  District 

Industry 

20 

11 

2 

2 

7 

2 

53 

2 

16 

Railroad 

31 

12 

4 

2 

8 

7 

82 

8 

21 

Investment 

5 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

6 

— 

4 

Independent 

&7 

32 

5 

9 

10 

2 

124 

8 

38 

Total 

113 

56 

12 

14 

25 

12 

265 

18 

79 

Pocahontas  region 

Industry 

12 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

23 

1 

10 

Railroad 

2 

1 

—  ■ 

1 

•— 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Investment 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~" 

Independent 

4 

3 

•— 

■— 

1 

*— 

7 

— 

3 

Total 

18 

13 

1 

2 

2 

3 

34 

2 

14 

Southern  region 

Industry 

18 

11 

3 

2 

2 

2 

32 

— 

12 

Railroad 

29 

8 

4 

3 

13 

1 

98 

15 

13 

Investment 

7 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

28 

3 

3 

Independent 

65 

38 

5 

8 

13 

8 

158 

15 

35 

Total 

119 

58 

13 

14 

32 

12 

316 

33 

63 

Southern  District 

Industry 

30 

20 

4 

3 

3 

4 

55 

1 

22 

Railroad 

31 

9 

4 

4 

13 

2 

102 

16 

14 

Investment 

7 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

28 

3 

3 

Independent 

69 

41 

5 

8 

14 

8 

165 

15 

38 

Total 

137 

71 

14 

16 

34 

15 

350 

35 

77 

Northwestern  region 

Industry 

13 

8 

5 

— 

4 

3 

62 

3 

10 

Railroad 

8 

3 

3 

— 

2 

2 

24 

2 

5 

Investment 

4 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— • 

15 

— 

4 

Independent 

21 

13 

3 

1 

4 

— 

36 

2 

17 

Total 

46 

27 

11 

1 

11 

5 

137 

7 

36 

Central  Western  region 

Industry 

38 

30 

3 

— 

3 

5 

62 

— — 

35 

Railroad 

14 

b 

4 

1 

3 

1 

51 

4 

9 

Investment 

3 

2 

— • 

— 

— 

— • 

2 

—— 

3 

Independent 

32 

15 

8 

1 

8 

— 

83 

5 

21 

Total 

87 

52 

15 

2 

14 

6 

198 

9 

68 

Southwestern  region 

Industry 
Railroad 

26 
22 

10 
5 

5 
4 

6 
1 

5 
11 

3 
2 

56 
91 

4 
11 

19 
11 

Investment 

3 

2 

1 

~ 

— - 

— 

4 

— — 

3 

Independent 

30 

14 

5 

4 

7 

3 

70 

11 

13 

Total 

81 

31 

15 

11 

23 

8 

221 

26 

46 

Western  District 

Industry 

77 

48 

13 

6 

12 

11 

180 

7 

64 

Railroad 

44 

13 

11 

2 

16 

5 

166 

17 

26 

Investment 

10 

7 

1 

— 

1 

— 

21 

— 

10 

Independent 

83 

42 

16 

6 

19 

3 

189 

18 

61 

Total 

214 

110 

41 

14 

48 

19 

556 

42 

150 

Grand  Total 

Industry 

127 

79 

19 

11 

22 

17 

288 

10 

102 

Railroad 

106 

34 

19 

8 

37 

14 

350 

41 

60 

Investment 

22 

9 

3 

2 

5 

2 

55 

3 

17 

Independent 

209 

115 

26 

23 

43 

13 

478 

41 

127 

Total 

464 

237 

67 

44 

107 

46 

1,171 

95 

306 
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Table  H.  INVESTMENT  IN  RAILWAY  PROPERTY  - 
ACCOUNTS  701  AND  702  -  EXCLUDING  MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES  AND  CASH,  1911-1935. 

(excludes  lessor  and  proprietary  companies) 


Class  I 

Class 

II 

Class  II] 

Total  -  all  classes 

Year 

Amount 

Percent- 

Amount 

Percent- 

Amount 

Percent- 

(000) 

age  of 
total 

(000) 

age  of 
total 

(000) 

age  of 
total 

Amount 

1911 

$  11,878,833 

92.65 

$  723,172 

5.64 

$  219,034 

1.71 

$  12,821,039 

1912 

12,208,241 

92.69 

744,114 

5.65 

218,747 

1.66 

13,171,102 

1913 

12,752,633 

92.84 

767,707 

5.59 

216,138 

1.57 

13,736,478 

1914 

13,217,535 

92.96 

796,501 

5.60 

205,648 

1.44 

14,219,684 

1915 

13,566,276 

93.74 

735,397 

5.08 

170,547 

1.18 

14,472,221 

1916 

14,089,740 

94.50 

663,472 

4.45 

156,499 

1.05 

14,909,711 

1917 

14,822,228 

95.46 

(D  557,319 

3.59 

(D  147,089 

.95 

15,526,636 

1918 

14,989,126 

96.22 

461,165 

2.90 

137,680 

.88 

15,577,972 

1919 

15,428,006 

95.57 

588,148 

3.64 

127,198 

.79 

16,143,352 

1920 

15,996,825 

95.54 

620,965 

3.72 

124,434 

.74 

16,742,223 

1921 

16,425,131 

95.85 

601,128 

3.51 

109,312 

.64 

17,135,571 

1922 

16,227,554 

96.01 

562,896 

3.33 

112,115 

.66 

16,902,566 

1923 

16,982,653 

96.13 

573,445 

3.25 

109,628 

.62 

17,665,725 

1924 

17,731,839 

96.31 

575,324 

3.12 

104,783 

.57 

18,411,945 

1925 

18,112,792 

96.48 

560,108 

2.98 

102,112 

.54 

18,775,011 

1926 

18,662,438 

96.59 

556,469 

2.88 

101,831 

.53 

19,320,738 

1927 

18,976,654 

96.72 

543,655 

2.77 

99,155 

.51 

19,619,464 

1928 

19,459,370 

97.01 

505,856 

2.52 

93,931 

.47 

20,059,157 

1929 

19,907,069 

97.23 

472,996 

2.31 

94,178 

.46 

20,474,243 

1930 

19,904,778 

97.30 

463,311 

2.26 

89,713 

.44 

20,457,802 

1931 

19,947,595 

97.35 

458,711 

2.24 

85, 188 

.41 

20,491,494 

1932 

19,843,912 

97.34 

458,539 

2.25 

83,718 

.41 

20,386,169 

1933 

19,688,275 

97.33 

461,578 

2.28 

78,282 

.39 

20,228,135 

1934 

19,960,294 

97.44 

445,108 

2.17 

79,337 

.39 

20,484,739 

1935 

19,876,004 

97.74 

387,191 

1.90 

73,356 

.36 

20,336,551 

O  Estimated  total  of  1916  and  1918  divided  by  2. 
Source:  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States,  Statement  No. 
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Table  J.  REVENUES,   EXPENSES,   INCOME,  ATJD  SURPLUS 
CLASS   I,    II  Al.L)   III  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS, 
1911-1935 


Year 


Railways 
operating 
revenues 
(000) 


Percentajf^e 
of 
total 


Rallvwqy 
ODeratlne: 
expenses 
(000) 


Railway 
operating 
Income 
(000)  <J^ 


Net  railway 
operating 
Income 
(00 :)  (S) 


Net 
Income 
(000) 


Corporate 

surplus 

(000) 


Class  I 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1936 


$ 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1627 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


,518 


2,692,__. 
2,744,342 
3,043,324 
2,969,898 
2,871,563 
3,596,865 


6,122,509 
6,382,939 
6,136,300 
6,111,735 
6,279,520 
5,281,196 
4,188,343 
3,126,760 
3,095,404 
3,271,567 
3,451,929 


96.52 
96.54 
96.91 
96.95 
97.14 
97.44 
97.54 
97.90 
97.98 
97.92 
97.94 
97.97 
97.98 
97.95 
98.01 
98.07 
98.26 
9e.38 
98.54 
98.59 
98.63 
98.69 
98.64 
98.63 
98.65 


80,215 
82,616 
81,811 
77,121 
69,912 
77,718 
83,015 
86,997 
86,975 
111,916 
99,439 
98,217 
109,833 
105,670 
105,965 
107,666 
92,923 
83,611 
76,607 
61,039 
47,830 
34,435 
35,332 
37,091 
36,680 


2.87 
2.91 
2.60 
2.52 
2.36 
2.11 
2»02 
1.75 
1.66 
1.77 
1.77 
1.73 
1.71 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.48 
1.35 
1.20 
1.14 
1.13 
1.08 
1.12 
1.12 
1.11 


17,027 
15,737 
15,309 
16,333 
14,718 
16,481 
18,254 
17,339 
18,648 
19,795 
16,627 
17,172 
19,796 
18,085 
18,407 
18,072 
16,452 
17,117 
16,875 
14,247 
10,212 
7,341 
7,460 
8,203 
8,516 


.61 
.55 
.49 
.53 
.50 
.45 
.44 
.35 
.36 
.31 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.30 
.29 
.28 
.26 
.27 
.26 
.27 
.24 
.2-3 
.24 
.25 
.24 


1,844,066 
1,898,662 
2,109,634 
2,139,756 
2,021,161 
2,357,398 
2,829,326 
3,982,068 
4,399,715 
6,827,591 
4,562,668 
4,414,522 
4,895,167 
4,507,885 
4,536,881 
4,669,337 
4,574,178 
4,427,995 
4,506,056 
3,930,929 
3,223,575 
2,403,445 
2,249,232 
2,441,823 
2,592,741 


$ 


749,826 

736,234 

816,511 

692,331 

716,476 

1,081,666 

970,197 

675,096 

511,561 

121,643 

676,213 

842,073 

1,060,556 

1,070,968 

1,225,189 

1,322,828 

1,184,621 

1,292,729 

1,375,619 

1,000,665 

660,349 

447, 152 

595,340 

588,953 

621,040 


Class  TI 


57,334 
60,432 
60,335 
60,557 
54,420 
55,258 
61,151 
73,166 
80,429 
105,553 
89,775 
79,298 
86,296 
84,294 
80,098 
80,700 
72,679 
65,236 
58,151 
49,314 
40,464 
30,850 
29,064 
30,790 
30, 138 


19,616 

18,602 

18,679 

13,295 

11,676 

18,463 

16,023 

8^693 

796 

247 

3,164 

12,597 

16,781 

15,199 

19,480 

20,243 

14,0ii7 

13,007 

13,384 

7,216 

3,058 

1 

2,913 

2,842 

5,302 


Class  III 


13,655 

13,321 

X 

X 

13,102 

13,594 

15,807 

16,288 

18,672 

21,250 

16,554 

16,171 

17,920 

16,627 

16,519 

16,198 

15,664 

15,375 

14,955 

13,378 

9,867 

7,519 

6,922 

7,384 

7,298 


X  Loss. 

(2  Deficit 

A  -  After  Operating  Expenses,  Taxes  and  Uncollect Ibles, 

B  -  After  A  and  Equipment  and  Joint  Facility  Rents 

X  -  Information  not  compiled. 

Source:  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States. 
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X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

77,474 

600,937 

760,187 

961,956 

973,837 

1,121,076 

1,213,090 

1,067,986 

1,172,864 

1,251,698 

868,879 

525,628 

326,298 

474,296 

462,652 

499,819 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13,221 
11,374 
15,794 
10,063 
10,751 

9,667 
10,880 

5,986 

3,364 
220 

3,444 

3,322 

5,299 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


489,035 
400,624 
485,746 
350,722 
316,166 
646,881 
593,031 
1,161,502 
992,592 
430,518 
313,563 
369,673 
554,995 
558,466 
700,831 
809,054 
672,900 
786,824 
896,807 
623,907 
134,762 
0^  139,204 
1  5,863 
(T  16,887 
7,539 


3,320 
1,433 
2,800 
3,516 
4,572 
3,709 
2,476 
2,730 
3,901 
3,786 
9,737 
1,048 
1,454 
(I>  893 
3,711 
4,544 
®  644 
0)  166 
1,499 
2,993 
5,204 
8,255 
5,576 
6,068 
1,605 


$ 


1,244 
2,237 

X 

X 
3,206 
1,940 
2,437 
2,991 
3,114 
4,271 
3,367 
2,624 
2,170 
2,442 
1,984 
2,022 
2,4S4 
1,656 
1,735 
2,294 
2,191 
2,618 
1,388 
1,568 
979 


l,HUb,357 
1,764,494 
1,520,182 
2,^78,743 
2,595,629 
3,404,289 
2,748,908 
2,940,835 
2,969,923 
3,057,344 


4,186,731 
4,261,042 
4,632,256 
5,029,171 
4,677,730 
4,395,608 
4,094,531 
3,900,883 
3,714,302 
3,507,220 


36,142 
36,424 
39,005 
38,144 
22,759 
13,981 
14,617 
23,091 
24,782 
29,457 
39,147 
34,809 
33,039 
39,175 
40,373 
31,556 
31,662 
35,686 
36,122 
36,162 
41,135 
57,417 
76,662 
86,464 
49,720 


X 
X 
X 

X 

15,093 
17,440 
19,179 
16,455 
16,783 
20,663 
20,731 
21,181 
22,473 
21,207 
20,842 
21,930 
20,800 
21,207 
18,916 
17,350 
21,054 
22,111 
21,129 
23,571 
22,345 
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Table  N.  TONNAGE  ORIOINATED  AND  RECEIVED,  BY  CCWMODITY  OROUPS,  CLASS  11  AND  III  RAILROADS, 
AND  RATIO  TO  TOTAL  TONNAGE  HANDLED  BY  CLASS  I  RAILROADS,  1928,  1932 

(Tonnage  reported  Is  equivalent  to  88  percent  of  total  tonnage  originated  by  class  II  and 
III  railroads,  as  showm  In  statement  No.  25-A,  Statistics  of  Railways  In  the  United  States) 


TONS  ORIGINATED 


District 


Products 
of 
Agriculture 


Per- 
cent 


Animals 

and 
Products 


Per- 
cent 


Products 

of 
Mines 


Per- 
cent 


Products 

of 
Forests 


Per- 
cent 


Mfrs. 
and 
Misc. 


Per- 
cent 


All 


Per- 
cent 


Total 


Per- 
cent 


1932  Calender  Year 


New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Eastern  District 

10,852 

80,523 

127,467 

218,842 

2.5 

847 

77,629 

8,317 

86,793 

1.0 

324,451 
2,2P9,004 
3,276,559 
5,890,014 

67.3 

33,509 
229,500 

17,448 
280,457 

3.2 

37,698 

1,240,594 

905,972 

2,184,264 

25.0 

33,940 
20,493 
32,525 
86,958 

1.0 

441,297 

3,937,743 
4,368,288 
8,747,328 

100. 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

Southern  District 

3,264 
275,135 
278,399 

3.2 

292 
16,276 
16,568 

C.2 

4,478,240 
1,710,034 
6,188,274 

70.3 

51,776 
1,343,699 
1,395,475 

15.8 

43,377 
688,363 
731,740 

8.3 

19,477 
175,917 
195,394 

2.2 

4,596,426 
4,209,424 
8,805,850 

100. 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 

166,397 

717,070 

443,077 

1,326,544 

12.1 

62,072 

91,456 

37,172 

190,700 

1.7 

1,161,619 
2,620,471 
1,173,859 
4,955,949 

45.1 

750,698 
1,226,295 

775,856 
2,752,849 

25.1 

258,284 

414,200 
1,046,679 
1,718,163 

15.6 

17,354 
11,135 
14,550 
43,039 

0.4 

2,416,424 

5,080,627 

3,490,193 

10,987,244 

100. 

Grand  total  all  regions 
Ratio  1932  -  1928 

1,823,785 

6.4 
68.6 

294,061 

1.0 
56.2 

17,034,237 

59.7 
40.8 

4,428,781 

15.5 
32.5 

4,634,167 

16.3 
47.0 

325,391 

1.1 
49.7 

28,540,422 

100. 
41.3 

1928 


New  England 
Oreat  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 

Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

Southern  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 

Grand  total  all  regions 


10,329 
100,215 
173,867 
284,411 

12,630 
478,433 
491,063 

373,431 
1,017,934 

491,823 
1,883,188 

2,658,662 


1.2 
3.2 

6.1 
3.8 


5,409 

119,125 

21,642 

146,176 

536 
36,594 
37,130 

66,862 
193,393 

79,308 
339,563 

522,869 


0.6 


0.2 


1.1 

0.8 


619,337 

6,123,930 

8,678,468 

15,421,735 

7,400,150 

3,080,886 

10,481,036 

2,528,931 
10,282,010 

3,044,008 
15,854,949 

41,757,720 


67.2 


68.6 


51.4 
60.4 


143,640 

766,847 

127,530 

1,038,017 

201,990 
2,781,165 
2,983,155 

3,086,943 
4,199,112 
2,316,113 
9,602,168 

13,623,340 


4.5 


19.5 


31.2 
19.7 


67,077 
3,704,610 
2,095,023 
5,866,710 

42,465 
937,440 
979,895 

520,869 
1,066,204 
1,443,333 
3,020,466 


9,867,061   14.3 


25.6 


6.4 


9.8 


68,<05 

45,929 

95,724 

210,258 

31,731 
281,778 
313,509 

50,090 

46,910 

34,611 

131,611 

655,378 


0.9 
2.1 

0.4 
1.0 


"14,397 
10,860,656 
11,192,254 
22,967,307 

7,689,492 

7,596,296 

15,285,788 

6,627,126 
16,795,563 

7,409,246 
30,831,935 

69,085  030 


100. 
100. 

100. 
100. 


TONS     RECEIVED 


1932  Calender  Year 


New  England 
Ore at  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

Southern  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 

Grand  total  all  regions 
Ratio  1932  -  1928 


91,568 
155,591 
141,872 
389,021 

2,553 
1,051,568 
1,054,121 

268,208 
257,976 
167,277 
693,461 

2,136,603 


5.9 


11.9 


12.4 

10.1 
75.9 


860 
48,989 
11,330 
61,179 

640 
159,964 
160,604 

11,911 
24,943 
35,990 
72,844 

294,627 


0.9 


1.8 


1.3 

1.4 
105.7 


129,509 
2,741,084 
1,416,138 
4,286,731 

65,907 
4,389,745 
4,455,652 

656,455 

918,597 

309,025 

1,884,077 

10,626,460 


64.5 


50.4 


33.8 

50.4 
55.9 


14,215 

99,695 

160,892 

274,802 

6,485 
825,279 
831,764 

360,491 
170,207 
124,504 
656,202 

1,761,768 


4.1 


9.4 


11.7 

8.4 
34.2 


93,266 

eDl,070 

828,535 

1,522,871 

11,688 
1,979,669 
1,991,357 

843,371 

574,872 

751,158 

2,169,401 

5,683,629 


22.9 


22.6 


38.9 

27.0 
54.5 


19,035 

37,503 

58,635 

115,173 

7,647 
334,580 
342,127 

38,341 

42,811 

26,736 

107,888 

566,188 


1.7 


3.9 


1.9 

2.7 
47.0 


348,443 
3,683,932 
2,617,402 
6,649,777 

94,820 
8,740,805 
8,836,625 

2,178,777 
1,989,406 
1,414,690 
6,582,873 

21,068,275 


100. 


100. 


100. 

100 
54.2 


1928 

New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Eastern  District 

109,927 
228,623 
221,470 
560,020 

3.8 

2,819 

76,795 

21,996 

101,609 

0.7 

220,758 
6,035,887 
3,358,rcS3 
9,615,378 

m 
65.5 

22,771 
299,367 
440,207 
762,335 

5.2 

121,574 
1,254,977 
1,994,105 
3,370,656 

23.0 

44,300 

92,467 

132,450 

269,207 

1.8 

522,14© 

7,988,096 

6,168>960 

14,679,205 

100. 

Pocahontas 
Southern 

Southern  District 

7,578 
1,255,;^^^ 
1,262,911 

9.2 

71,436 
71,436 

0.5 

50,a33 
5,754,406 
5,805,239 

42.1 

15,348 
2,;«V,421 
2,352,769 

17.0 

31,806 
3,642,297 
3,674,103 

26.6 

8,966 
628,712 
637,678 

4.6 

114,531 
13,689,605 
13,804,136 

100. 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 

Western  District 

312,227 
284,075 
397,715 
994,017 

9.6 

23,240 

36,244 

47,136 

106,620 

1.0 

1,101,224 

1,671,359 

811,070 

3,583,653 

34.5 

1,153,216 

407,687 

474,194 

2,036,097 

19.6 

1,326,652 

903,909 

1,142,717 

3,373,178 

32.5 

87,565 
114,247 

92,824 
294,636 

2.8 

4,004,024 

3,416,521 

2,965,656 

10,386,201 

100. 

Grand  total  all  regtons 

2,816,948 

7.2 

278,665 

0.7 

19,004,270 

48.9 

5,150,201 

13.3 

10,417, 937 

26.8 

1,201,521 

3.1 

38,869,542 

100. 

(Cor 

iclude 

id  on  next  page) 
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Table  N.  Concluded 
RATIO  OF  TOTAL  TONS  RECEIVED  AND  ORIGINATED  BY  CLASS  II  i\I^ID  III  RAILROADS 

TO  TOTAL  TONS  HANDLED  BY  CLASS  I  RAILROADS 


District 


New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 
Southern  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 
Western  District 

Orand  total  all  regions 


New  England 
Great  Lakes 
Central  Eastern 
Eastern  District 

Pocahontas 
Southern 
Southern  District 

Northwestern 
Central  Western 
Southwestern 
Western  District 

Grand  total  all  regions 


1932 


Products 
of 
Agriculture 


Animals 

and 
products 


Products 
of 

mines 


Products 

of 

forests 


1.29 
1.17 
1.98 
1.45 

.23 
8.27 
7.16 

2.21 
2.81 
3.42 
2.79 

2.98 


1.25 
1.22 
l;69 
1.41 

.63 
6.88 
6.16 

1.96 
2.75 
3.50 
2.67 

2.79 


1932  Calender  Year 


.09 
1.73 

.52 
1.15 

.23 

8.46 
7.14 

1.32 
1.74 
3.14 
1.81 

1.97 


1928 


.48 
2.31 

.78 
1.58 

.15 
3.37 
3.05 

1.21 
2.42 
3.58 
2.17 

2.01 


3.37 
3.38 
3.02 
3.21 

6.47 

10.18 

8.18 

5.61 
9.53 
6.12 
7.29 

5.11 


4.20 
5.06 
3.37 
4.05 

7.57 
7.29 
7.42 

3.53 

14.52 

7.58 

8.23 

5.66 


Source:  Annual  reports  to  Interstate  Commerce  Comnlsslon. 


2.25 
7.96 
3.25 
4.73 

3.32 
19.94 
17.63 

12.18 
21.52 
17.74 
16.47 

13.74 


2.36 
7.14 
2.76 
4.23 

4.53 
13.33 
12.35 

11.30 
21.28 
15.49 
15.08 

11.52 


Mfrs. 

and 

Misc. 


Less 
car- 
load 


.81 
3.62 
2.78 
2.86 

.97 

10.15 

8.52 

5.16 
3.11 
6.52 
4.82 

4.27 


1.87 
1.15 
1.82 
1.56 

3.17 

10.80 

9.64 

2.33 
2.24 
2.79 
2.40 

3.60 


.69 
4.01 
2.53 
2.96 

.77 
8.21 
7.12 

4.59 
3.30 
5.28 
4.30 

3.85 


2.29 
1.27 
1.78 
1.68 

2.70 
9.37 
8.48 

2.46 
2.69 
3.57 
2.82 

3.38 


Total 


1.78 
3.22 
2.85 
2.93 

5.76 

10.80 

8.76 

5.07 
5.92 
6.24 
5.74 

4.39 


2.04 
4.43 
2.99 
3.50 

6.61 
8.41 
7.83 

4.65 
8.94 
6.90 
6.81 

5.26 
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Table  0.  LIST  OF  DECISIONS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  C0TT1ERCE  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RELATING  TO  DIVISIONS  OF  RATES 


23  I.C.C. 

277 

31  I.C.C. 

490 

37  I.C.C. 

408 

41  I.C.C. 

68 

52  I.C.C. 

7 

58  I.C.C. 

405 

62  I.C.C. 

513 

66  I.C.C. 

196 

68  I.C.C. 

17 

96  I.C.C. 

402 

68  I.C.C. 

47 

98  I.C.C. 

119 

68  I.C.C. 

375 

68  I.C.C. 

499 

69  I.C.C. 

68 

81  I.C.C. 

513 

69  I.C.C. 

368 

73  I.C.C. 

656 

77  I.C.C. 

636 

,81  I.C.C. 

513 

69  I.C.C. 

68 

87  I.C.C. 

21 

;i26  I.C.C 

.  425 

87  I.C.C. 

118 

88  I.C.C. 

62 

88  I.C.C. 

77 

88  I.C.C. 

235 

89  I.C.C. 

327 

89  I.C.C. 

489 

89  I.C.C. 

695 

• 

COMMISSION  CASES 

i 

» 

92  I.C.C.  475 

(155 
(132 

I.C.C. 

330 

92  I.C.C.  703 

I.C.C. 

579 

93  I.C.C.  675 

156 

I.C.C. 

94 

95  I.C.C.  13 

(156 
(102 

I.C.C. 

471                 i 

^ 

95  I.C.C.  107 

I.C.C. 

53 

95  I.C.C.  385 

157 

I.C.C. 

393 

(96  I.C.C.  402 

159 

I.C.C. 

493 

(68  I.C.C.  17 

159 

I.C.C. 

601 

(98  I.C.C.  119 

160 

I.C.C. 

187 

(68  I.C.C.  47 

163 

I.C.C. 

3,   12 

(102  I.C.C.  53 

163 

I.C.C. 

136 

(156  I.C.C.  471 

163 

I.C.C. 

263 

104  I.C.C.  415 

(163 

I.C.C. 

531 

109  I.C.C.  127 

(140 

I.C.C. 

466 

109  I.C.C.  713 

163 

I.C.C. 

667,  669 

(126  I.C.C.  425 

167 

I.C.C. 

57 

(87  I.C.C.  21 

168 

I.C.C. 

110 

(132  I.C.C.  93 

169 

I.C.C. 

495 

(126  I.C.C.  579 

174 

I.C.C. 

117 

132  I.C.C.  183 

174 

I.C.C. 

283 

(132  I.C.C.  579 
(155  I.C.C.  330 

182 

I.C.C. 

161 

183 

I.C.C. 

685 

140  I.C.C.  204 

203 

I.C.C. 

299 

(140  I.C.C.  466 

204 

I.C.C. 

595  (663) 

(163  I.C.C.  531 

205 

I.C.C. 

61  (65) 

142  I.C.C.  91 

205 

I.C.C. 

301  (341) 

737  (739)            ^ 

142  I.C.C.  433 

205 

I.C.C. 

•^ 

147  I.C.C.  421 

208 

I.C.C. 

299 

1 

148  I.C.C.  37 

210 

I.C.C. 

66 

1 

148  I.C.C.  708 

211 

I.C.C. 

17  (18) 
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234  U.S. 

1 

234  U.S. 

29 

240  U.S. 

294 

257  U.S. 

114 

261  U.S. 

184 

263  U.S. 

528 

265  U.S. 

274 

270  U.S.  580 

276  U.S.  104 

281  U.S.  658 

282  U.S.  74 

283  U.S.  765 

284  U.S.  195 
287  U.S.  229 
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Table  S.  RAILROAD  ABANDONMENTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  DOMINANT  CAUSE,  NOVEMBER  1,  1920,  TO  APRIL  30,  1929  0 


Causd 

Total 

Class  I  © 

Class  II 

ar.d  III 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

107 

Number  of  abandonments 

78 

Exhaustion  of  timber 

31.4 

29 

13.7 

60.0 

Exhaustion  of  mines 

58 

17.1 

43 

20.3 

15 

11.5 

Highway  competition 

26 

7.6 

22 

10.4 

4 

3.0 

Railway  competition 

27 

7.9 

21 

9.9 

6 

4.6 

New  construction  (relocations) 

28 

8.2 

23 

10.9 

5 

3.9 

Conversion  to  plant  facilities 

11 

3.2 

4 

1.9 

7 

5.4 

General  unprofitableness 

84 

24.6 

69 

33.0 

15 

11.6 

Total 

341 

100.0 

211 

100.0 

130 

100.0 

1,466.56 

28.4 

Miles  of  line 

1140.55 

Exhaustion  of  timber 

326.01 

11.6 

48.4 

Exhaustion  of  mines 

673.04 

13.0 

398.28 

14.2 

274.76 

11.7 

Highway  competition 

281.05 

5.5 

189.55 

6.8 

91.50 

3.9 

Railway  competition 

423.04 

8.1 

148.65 

5.3 

274.39 

11.7 

New  construction  (relocations) 

210.31 

4.1 

181.67 

6.5 

28.64 

1.2 

Conversion  to  plant  facilities 

133.31 

2.6 

37.36 

1.3 

95.95 

4.1 

General  unprofitableness 

1,970.55 

38.3 

1,521.71 

54.3 

448.84 

19.0 

Total 

5,157.86 

100.0 

2,803.23 

100.0 

2,354.63 

100.0 

Source:  Andrew  Stevenson,  The  Short  Line  Shippers*  Interest  In  Railroad  Consolidation 
(manuscript). 

OSee  footnote,  ©p.  82. 

©  Includes  class  II  and  III  subsidiaries. 
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APPENDIX 
MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATIONS  OF 


CLASS  II  AND  III  RAILROADS 


The  Coordinator's  report  on  Regulation  of  Transportation  Agencies  (Senate  Doc.  152,  73d 
Congr.,  2d  Sess.,  Appendix  E)  summarized  the  motor-vehicle  operations  which  the  railroads  were 
conducting,  whether  directly,  throu^  subsidiaries,  or  under  contract,  as  of  June  30,  1933. 
The  data  set  out  related  to  class  I  roads  and  their  class  II  and  III  subsidiaries  and  Indica- 
tion was  given  (p.  265)  that  similar  data  would  be  presented  for  other  short  lines  having  such 
operations.  However,  as  the  data  go  back  to  conditions  as  they  were  nearly  four  years  ago,u) 
an  extensive  presentation  Is  not  necessary .0 

As  of  December  31,  1927.  1  class  III  railroad  was  Interested,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
In  truck  operations  and  11  class  II  and  III  railroads  were  similarly  Interested  In  bus  opera- 
tions. By  June  30,  1930,  the  number  of  truck  operations  In  which  class  II  and  III  roads  were 
interested  had  Increased  to  14,  and  the  number  of  bus  operations  to  23.®  Busses  operated  In 
1927  numbered  28  and  In  1930,  117;  trucks  numbered  1  and  38  In  the  two  years. 

In  the  middle  of  1933,  truck  operations  were  being  conducted  by  30  class  II  and  III  line- 
haul  carriers  (other  than  subsidiaries  of  class  I  railroads).  The  operations  were  small,  with 
2  exceptions,  and  were  In  lieu  of,  supplementary  to,  and  Independent  of  train  service.®  They 
were  conducted  by  the  railroads  themselves  and  through  subsidiaries  and  contractors.  Omit- 
ting the  2  larger  operations  (which  lay  In  Hawaii),  the  marnber  of  motor  vehicle  units  operated 
by  the  class  II  roads  was  15  and  the  number  operated  by  class  III  roads,  19.  Scheduled  line- 
haul  operations  were  conducted  by  20  roads  over  a  total  of  21  routes,  aggregating  630  miles 
and  averaging  30  miles.  Two  carriers  engaged  In  Irregular  line-haul  operations,  which  included 
contract  service.  The  traffic  consisted  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  L.C.L.  freight, 
baggage,  mail  and  express.  Average  revenue  per  ton  was  $3.34, 

Terminal  truck  service  was  performed  by  16  carriers  and  consisted  principally  of  pick-up 
and  delivery  service,  but  also  of  trucking  In  lieu  of  ferry  car  service  or  of  Intratermlnal 
and  Intertermlnal  car  movement.  The  pick-up  and  delivery  service  was  performed  directly  by 
the  carrier  at  7  polntq,  through  a  subsldary  at  1  point, and  through  approximately  37  independ- 
ent contractors  for  8  carriers  at  34  points.  Of  the  total  of  3,353  tons  handled  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1933,  43  percent  was  In  pick-up  and  delivery  operations,  31  percent  In  lieu  of 
ferry-car  service,  and  26  percent  In  Intra-  and  Intertermlnal  operations. 

Line-haul  bus  operations  were  conducted  by  17  class  II  and  III  carriers,  mainly  directly, 
but  also  through  subsidiaries,  or  through  contractors.  Routes  numbered  26  and  aggregated 
1,240  miles,  or  an  average  of  approximately  48  miles  per  route.  The  operations,  generally 
small,  were  In  lieu  of  or  supplementary  to  train  service  In  the  case  of  11  of  the  carriers, 
partly  In  lieu  of  or  supplementary  to  train  service  and  partly  Independent  of  rail  service  In 
5  cases,  and  Independent  of  rail  service  In  1  case. 

Four  class  II  and  III  carriers  engaged  In  terminal  bus  operations.  In  3  cases,  however, 
the  operations  were  In  lieu  of  or  supplementary  to  local  street  railway  service;  In  the  four- 
th case.  It  consisted  of  the  transfer  of  passengers  between  two  cities  lying  on  opposite  banks 
of  a  river. 

The  highways  used  In  both  the  truck  and  bus  operations  were  principally  State,  including 
Federal-aid,  highways,  generally  hard-surfaced  or  gravel. 

Two  class  II  and  III  switching  and  terminal  companies  engaged  in  truck  operations,  both 
performed  through  independent  contractors.  One  operation  was  in  lieu  of  ferry-car  service  and 
of  Intertermlnal  car  movement;  the  other,  in  lieu  of  intratermlnal  car  movement. 

Generally,  as  in  the  case  of  class  I  roads,  the  purposes  of  the  carriers  in  engaging  in 
truck  or  bus  operations  were  to  furnish  a  more  complete  and  expeditious  service,  to  effect 
operating  economies,  or  to  enable  the  carrier  to  compete  more  successfully  with  independent 
motor-vehicle  operators.  The  financial  and  operating  data  supplied  were  insufficient  to 
enable  a  determination  of  the  results  achieved.  The  number  of  short  lines,  which  have  en- 
endeavored  to  cope  with  their  problems  In  this  manner  is,  it  will  be  noted,  relatively  small. 
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0The  Commission's  inquiry  in  1936  did  not  embrace  short  lines  (Statement  No.  3669,  Bureau 

of  Statistics.) 
The  detailed  data  are  available  for  examination,  as  are  those  for  electric  railways. 
Coordination  of  Motor  Transportation,  182  I.C.C,  263.  ,400, 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1933,  i!9  t>eTcent  of  the  total  of  7,841  tons  handled  in  line-haul 

operations  represented  substitution  operations,  8  percent,  supplementary  operations,  and 

63  percent,  operations  independent  of  rail  service.  However,  the  tonnage  data  were  not 

complete  in  every  respect. 
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